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THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  International  Law, 

Immigration,  and  Refugees, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:42  a.m.,  in  room 
2226,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Romano  L.  Mazzoli 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Romano  L.  Mazzoli,  Charles  E.  Schu- 
mer,  George  E.  Sangmeister,  Xavier  Becerra,  Bill  McCollum, 
Lamar  S.  Smith,  Elton  Gallegly,  Charles  T.  Canady,  and  Hamilton 
Fish,  Jr. 

Also  present:  Representative  Ileana  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Staff  present:  Eugene  Pugliese,  counsel;  Leslie  L.  Megyeri,  assist- 
ant counsel;  Lizzie  M.  Daniels,  clerk;  and  Peter  Levinson,  minority 
counsel. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  MAZZOLI 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

I  welcome  our  first  panel,  which  is  composed  of  Ambassador 
Warren  Zimmermann,  Director  of  the  Bureau  for  Refugee  Pro- 
grams at  the  Department  of  State  and  a  very  frequent  participant 
in  our  meetings.  And  we  are  happy  to  see  Ambassador  Zimmer- 
mann. 

Ms.  Chris  Sale,  Acting  Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Chris  has 
been  with  us  many  times.  She  has  done  quite  an  admirable  job  of 
running  a  very  difficult  and  large  agency.  It  is  interregnum,  and 
we  applaud  you. 

Ms.  Lavinia  Limon,  who  is  making  her  first  appearance  here  and 
who  is  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  We  welcome  you, 
Ms.  Limon,  because  I  expect  you  will  be  a  frequent  participant  in 
these  hearings.  There  is  an  inevitability  about  that. 

Let  me  make  a  few  opening  statements.  Then  I  would  welcome 
the  material  that  you  all  would  submit  and  our  colleagues'  ques- 
tions. 

We  just  came  back  from  a  consultation  with  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher;  and,  Mr.  Ambassador,  if  you  would  convey  to 
him  our  personal  appreciation  and  our  professional  appreciation. 
We  realize  how  busy  he  is.  We  appreciated  it,  and  we  appreciated 

(1) 


his  statement.  We  appreciated  his  willingness  to  take  with  him  ad- 
vice and,  perhaps,  counsel  that  our  committee  was  able  to  offer  at 
this  short  meeting. 

We  appreciate  what  the  administration  is  trying  to  do,  which  is 
to  run  a  refugee  program  because  it  is  not  exactly  the  most  popular 
thing  in  the  world  to  do  and  not  exactly  the  most  popular  thing  in 
the  United  States  to  do.  But  it  is  part  of  our  heritage  as  a  nation, 
and  it  is  part  of  our  realistic  foreign  policy  as  a  nation.  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  that  the  administration  under  President  Clinton  and 
as  his  representatives,  the  Secretary,  have  put  together  a  good  pro- 
gram. 

I  said  to  Secretary  Christopher  today:  I  wish  this  had  been  a 
bolder  refugee  program.  Bold  in  the  sense  of  dealing  with  some  of 
the  bedrock  issues  that  I  think  will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that 
is,  as  I  mentioned  to  him,  how  long  we  have  had  an  East  Asia  pro- 
gram that  seems  to  go  on  almost  interminably  at  roughly  the  same 
numbers  year  after  year  when  that  activity  on  our  part  ended 
years  ago. 

I  think  an  examination  must  be  made  of  whether  or  not  a  situa- 
tion in  which  we  now  have  75  percent  of  the  refugee  processing  oc- 
curring inside  the  countries.  This  is  an  indication  of  an  immigra- 
tion program  not  necessarily  a  refugee  program. 

And  I  would  have  enjoyed  seeing,  somewhere  in  the  proposition 
of  the  Grovernment,  some  suggestion  that  they  are  going  to  get  into 
this. 

As  I  mentioned,  I  realize  how  provocative  it  is  to  talk  about  the 
Cuban  Adjustment  Act  and  whether  or  not  there  is  some  disparity 
in  treatment  between  someone  who  is  from  Cuba  who  winds  up  on 
the  sands  at  Hollywood,  FL,  and  a  Haitian  who  winds  up  on  the 
sands  of  Florida. 

There  is  a  very,  very  different  treatment  given  to  those  two  peo- 
ple. I  don't  see  necessarily  any  evidence  in  the  documents  that 
have  been  submitted  at  least — ^though  I  haven't  heard  your  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Ambassador — to  say  that  we  are  going  to  get  into  issues 
like  that. 

So,  as  I  say,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  strong  effort  has  been  made. 
I  am  satisfied  that,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  we  will  have  a  good  refu- 
gee program;  and  you  will  have  support  from  the  Congress  on  that 
program.  But  I  will  have  to  tell  you  this:  Absent  some  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  I  will  endeavor  to,  next  year,  perhaps, 
as  my  valedictory  from  Congress,  take  up  some  of  these  tough  is- 
sues and  really  put  on  the  table  a  refugee  bill  that  I  think  does 
deal  in  a  deep  and,  I  hope,  profound  and  sensitive  and  careful  and 
altruistic  and  pragmatic  way  with  the  situation. 

So,  as  I  say,  I  intend  to  move  along  in  that  direction;  and  I  am 
happy  and  hopeful  that  the  State  Department  and  the  other  de- 
partments of  government  will  be  moving  along  with  me  and  with 
the  subcommittee  in  that  direction. 

So  having  said  that,  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  you  in  welcoming  our  witnesses  today  and 
to  have  this  hearing  on  refugee  admissions.  Our  oversight  function 
is  very  important  because  we  recognize  the  need  for  the  United 


States  to  provide  leadership  in  responding  to  the  humanitarian  cri- 
ses as  they  exist  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Without  the  United  States  doing  this,  our  experience  has  shown 
that  other  countries  unfortunately  will  not  undertake  the  resettle- 
ment programs  that  really  are  critical  to  alleviating  the  various 
and  sundry  situations  where  refugees  begin  to  accumulate  as  a  re- 
sult of  very,  very  sad  situations  within  their  own  countries. 

U.S.  resettlement,  however,  cannot  provide  the  primary  solutions 
for  the  millions  who  suffer  persecution  around  the  world.  We  must 
focus  in  concert  with  other  nations  on  discouraging  the  conditions 
that  give  rise  to  refugee  flows  and  facilitating  opportunities  for  ref- 
ugees to  return  in  safety  to  their  home  countries. 

Where  third-country  resettlement  is  necessary,  the  various  na- 
tions in  the  region  bear  a  special  responsibility.  The  burden  of  pro- 
viding resettlement  outside  the  region  is  a  last  resort  and  should 
be  shared  on  an  equitable  basis  by  the  international  community. 

Again,  I  know  you  try  very  hard  to  do  that;  but  at  times,  it  is 
very  frustrating  from  our  end,  as  I  am  sure  it  must  be  from  yours. 
U.S.  refugee  admissions  must  be  accompanied  by  Federal  (Govern- 
ment efforts  to  mitigate  adverse  impacts  on  local  communities.  I 
know  that  is  also  something  that  you  do;  but  at  times,  the  local 
communities  will  tell  us,  and  I  think  rightfully  so,  that  the  burden 
is  much  greater  on  them  than  perhaps  is  anticipated  or  understood. 

It  is  simply  unfair  for  States  to  bear  major  additional  financial 
burdens  as  a  result  of  national  refugee  policy:  burdens  on  their  hos- 
pitals, burdens  on  their  schools,  things  that  you  just  don't  see  di- 
rectly compensated  from  the  Federal  level  today  in  the  way  that, 
frankly,  they  should  be. 

The  costs  and  funding  implications  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the 
decisions  we  make  on  the  levels  of  refugee  admissions  for  this  rea- 
son. Even  though  we  may  direct  a  certain  amount  of  resettlement 
resources  there,  the  burden  that  I  am  talking  about  carries  on 
much  longer  than  simply  the  duration  of  any  initially  funded  pro- 
grams or  resettlement  assistance  that  we  give. 

Finally,  government  at  various  levels  and  the  private  sector  must 
work  together  to  help  refugees  become  economically  self-sufficient 
as  quickly  as  possible.  How  we  can  improve  refugee  resettlement 
is  a  major  recurring  issue  of  concern  to  our  committee,  our  sub- 
committee, and  to  me  personally.  I  look  forward  to  any  suggestions 
you  have  on  that. 

In  our  area  in  Florida,  we  have  experienced  many  of  those  issues 
and  problems  directly;  but  I  have  observed  them  in  other  States  as 
well.  States  like  California  and  Florida,  naturally,  are  going  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  this.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  whole  Na- 
tion does — in  the  sum  total  of  its  impact — if  it  is  not  done  properly. 

And  so  with  that  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing from  our  witnesses  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  thank  my  friend  for  those  comments,  and  I  yield 
to  other  panelists  to  mention  one  of  the  other  concerns  I  raised 
with  Ambassador  Zimmermann  and  with  Secretary  of  State  Chris- 
topher was  the  fact  that  the  consultation  occurs  once  again  vir- 
tually at  the  eve  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  when  we  had  commu- 
nicated to  President  Bush,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  that  we  felt 
the  consultation  in  his  administration  should  have  been  earlier. 


I  wrote  to  President  Clinton  in  August,  when  the  August  4  con- 
sultation was  canceled,  mentioning  to  him  our  concern  about  these 
late  consultations.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  late  consultation.  It 
becomes,  then,  just  a  piece  of  information  that  we  have  to  pretty 
well  routinely  act  on.  There  is  no  consultation. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Unless  we  have  an  early  advice  on  money,  we  can't 
get  early  money  programmed  so  that  States  like  Florida,  Illinois, 
Texas,  and  California  can  handle  it.  So  I  think  it  all  goes  together. 
The  earlier  the  consultation,  the  better  off  we  are  able  to  match  the 
admissions  with  the  dollars. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield,  the  point  is  so 
well  made  because  I  am  a  Republican,  you  are  a  Democrat,  and 
there  is  now  a  Democratic  administration;  but  I  was  joining  hand- 
in-hand  with  you  on  a  number  of  occasions  when  we  have  made 
this  point  with  the  Republican  administrations,  and  we  didn't  suc- 
ceed there. 

I  just  hope  we  can  with  yours,  and  I  know  this  is  the  first  time 
around  so  maybe  it  will  be  different  next  time.  But  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  think  the  chairman  is  making  the  point,  and  I  think  any- 
one sitting  in  our  seats  would  say  the  same  thing  to  you — probably 
not  something  you  recognized.  But  it  does  present  a  real  problem 
up  here  if  it  can't  be  done  earlier. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  for  holding  the 
oversight  hearing  that  we  are  having  here  today  because,  obvi- 
ously, it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  committee. 

But  over  and  beyond  that,  I  have  been  hearing  from  my  constitu- 
ents, as  I  am  sure  others  have,  that  they  are  very  concerned  about 
the  refugee  admission  program  into  this  country.  And  that  is  why 
I  think  you  have  got  tins  distinguished  panel  of  experts  here  today 
that  we  can  listen  to,  and  I  suggest  we  move  on  to  that. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  have  any  opening  remarks. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  We  are  joined,  and  happily,  by  our  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee  and  a  former  long-time 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Fish. 

If  you  have  any  brief  comments. 

Mr.  Fish.  I  just  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing 
me  to  sit  in  on  this  panel;  and  I  look  forward  to  the  Ambassador's, 
the  Director's,  and  the  Acting  Commissioner's  testimony. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much. 

With  that.  Ambassador  Zimmermann. 

STATEMENT  OF  WARREN  ZIMMERMANN,  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU 
FOR  REFUGEE  PROGRAMS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Zimmermann.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  here.  I  have  a  statement  which  has  been  submitted.  I  would  be 
ready  to  read  it;  or  if  you  would  prefer,  I  could  simply  move  on. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  It  would  be  all — let  me  just  say  that  all  of  the 
statements  to  be  offered  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  If  you 
could  summarize  your  statement  and  then  give  us  some  feeling  of 


how  you  see  what  is  going  on,  then  that  will  help  us  in  framing 
our  questions. 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  Perhaps  what  I  could 
do  is  try  to  respond  to  some  of  the  concerns  that  were  just  ex- 
pressed by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  other  members. 

First  of  all,  on  the  lateness  of  the  consultations,  the  reason  for 
the  lateness  was  not  any  kind  of  design  but  was  because  we  had 
some  problems  of  coordination  within  the  new  administration.  We 
expect  next  year  we  will  be  able  to  have  the  consultations  at  a  time 
when  the  problems  you  mentioned  will  not  be  a  problem  at  all.  So 
we  look  forward  to  a  better  performance. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  We  thank  you  for  that. 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  characterized  the  current 
program  as  not  a  bold  program.  That  is  true.  It  is  not  a  bold  pro- 
gram. It  depends,  to  a  large  degree,  on  precedents  that  have  been 
set  in  previous  years.  We  think  of  it  as  a  consistent  program,  how- 
ever. And  we  believe  that  it  meets  the  current  needs.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  refugee  numbers  that  are  before  you,  the  121,000 
will  be  numbers  that  should  be  continued  on  into  eternity.  That  is 
not  our  view  at  all.  Five-sixths  of  our  admissions  program  are  from 
Vietnam  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  These  are  obligations  we  un- 
dertook in  a  previous  era  to  people  for  whom  we  had  a  very  special 
and  important  sympathy. 

I  think  we  will  need  to  remain  true  to  these  obligations  until 
these  programs  can  be  phased  into  immigration  programs. 

You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  say  that  immigra- 
tion is  ultimately  where  we  should  turn  for  these  two  programs.  I 
can  tell  you  that,  on  the  Asian  side,  we  will  be  completing  our  ad- 
mission program  within  a  year;  and  we  will  be  completing  our  pro- 
gram for  former  political  prisoners  in  Vietnam  within  2  years.  So 
in  that  period,  the  Asian  program,  which  now  takes  about  50,000 
will  be  phased  into  an  immigration  program. 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  program  is  concerned,  this  is,  in  a  sense, 
more  difficult.  There  is  a  tremendous  degree  of  anxiety  and  concern 
which  I  believe  to  be  justified  on  the  part  of  many  Americans  about 
the  stability  of  Russia. 

Of  course,  we  strongly  support  President  Yeltsin's  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  stable  democracy  there,  but  we  also  have  to  show  a  de- 
gree of  prudence  in  this  program  involving  former  Soviet  Jews.  We 
would  like  to  think  that  events  in  the  Soviet  Union,  events  in  Rus- 
sia, and  the  situation  there,  will  make  it  possible  in  the  very  near 
future  for  us  to  adjust  this  program  to  the  new  realities  of  Russia 
in  which  the  Grovernment  is  not  anti-Semitic  but  is  democratic. 

At  the  same  time,  there  certainly  is  a  need  for  us  to  follow  the 
situation  very  carefully  and  to  ensure  that  Jews,  religious  dis- 
sidents, and  others  who  have  been  put  in  peril  in  the  past  will  not 
be  put  in  peril  in  the  future  by  a  change  in  the  political  climate 
there. 

I  was  very  interested,  in  Congressman  McCollum's  view,  about 
resettlement  as  not  providing  an  ultimate  answer  for  refugees.  We 
strongly  agree  with  that  view.  Ten  years  ago,  there  were  8  million 
refugees  under  protection  in  the  world.  Today  there  are  18  million 
refugees  under  protection  and  another  20  million  or  so  displaced 
persons. 


It  is  obvious  just  looking  at  those  figures  that  if  all  the  developed 
countries  in  the  worid  had  large  resettlement  programs  they  still 
wouldn't  be  able  to  take  more  than  a  fraction  of  that  number. 

So  I  think,  increasingly  in  this  world  of  more  varied  dangers  that 
we  are  entering,  we  are  going  to  have  to  concentrate  our  efforts 
more  and  more  on  assistance  for  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
abroad  and  less  on  the  resettlement  option. 

Our  own  budget  reflects  this  emphasis.  Nearly  twice  as  much  in 
the  refugee  budget  goes  to  refugee  assistance  abroad  than  goes  to 
refugee  resettlement  at  home. 

Congressman  McCoUum  also  made  a  strong  point  about  sharing 
the  burden  with  the  international  community.  Again,  this  is  some- 
thing we  feel  very  strongly  about.  We  have  tried  to  use  our  own 
contributions  to  refugee  organizations  as  an  incentive  and,  indeed, 
as  pressure  on  other  countries  to  pick  up  their  share  of  the  burden; 
and  that  will  be  a  constant  aspect  of  our  policy. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  should  bear  this  burden 
alone.  We  have  had  a  leadership  role  in  refugee  affairs.  I  think  we 
can  and  should  maintain  the  leadership  role,  but  the  burden  has 
to  be  shared  equitably;  and  we  are  committed  to  seeing  that  that 
happens. 

Finally,  there  was  a  strong  view  expressed  about  the  burden  on 
local  States  and  communities  in  the  United  States  by  the  flow  of 
refugees  and  immigrants,  legal  and  illegal.  I  am  going  to  leave  that 
issue  to  my  copanelists,  Ms.  Sale  and  Ms.  Limon,  who  are  much 
more  qualified  than  I  am  to  discuss  that. 

I  simply  will  end  by  saying  this  is  a  problem  that  concerns  us 
all  in  the  Government  and  one  which  we  are  paying  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion to. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ma^zoli.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ambassador,  for  those 
comments. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Zimmermann  follows:] 


Prepared  Statement  of  Warren  Zimmermann,  Director,  Bureau  for  Refugee 

Programs,  Department  of  State 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 


I  am  very  pleased  to  appear  before  the  Committee  today  to 
outline  the  President's  proposal  for  the  admission  of  120,000 
refugees  to  the  United  States  in  fiscal  year  1994.   I  believe 
the  Committee  has  already  received  a  report  which  provides 
detailed  information  about  refugee  admissions  as  required  by 
the  Refugee  Act.   It  is  our  hope  that  the  1994  refugee 
admissions  program  will  receive  the  broad  bipartisan  support 
from  the  Congress  that  it  has  received  in  the  past. 

Before  turning  specifically  to  the  refugee  admissions 
program,  however,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  past 
year's  world-wide  refugee  situation,  current  trends,  and  the 
future  direction  of  U.S.  refugee  policy. 
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Positive  political  changes  in  several  parts  of  the  world 
have  reduced  the  "push"  factor  —  the  conditions  that  impel 
people  to  leave  their  countries  --  and  increased  the  "pull" 
factor  —  the  conditions  that  cause  people  to  return  home  — 
making  significant  refugee  repatriation  possible.   In  Cambodia, 
a  major  repatriation  effort,  directed  by  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR) ,  resulted  in  the  return 
of  all  370,000  persons  from  camps  along  the  Thai-Cambodian 
border.   An  internationally-sanctioned  election  in  May  of  this 
year  provides  the  best  hope  for  stability  in  Cambodia  and  will 
enable  repatriated  refugees  to  re-build  their  society.   In 
Afghanistan  and  Central  America,  refugees  continue  to  return 
home,  and,  following  a  political  settlement  in  Mozambique, 
upwards  of  200,000  refugees  have  returned  home  spontaneously  in 
the  past  year. 

For  the  first  time  in  almost  two  years,  there  is  hope  that 
respect  for  human  rights  and  democracy  will  be  restored  to 
Haiti.   The  recent  signing  of  the  Governor's  Island  accords  and 
the  installation  of  Prime  Minister  Malval  are  not  only  a 
victory  for  democracy  throughout  the  hemisphere,  but  a  major 
accomplishment  for  the  international  community,  which  acted 
together  and  firmly  on  this  issue.   The  return  of 
constitutional  government  and  the  resumption  of  economic 
development  will  help  put  an  end  to  the  despair  that  has  caused 
so  many  Haitians  to  leave  their  country. 


The  prospects  £or  peace  in  the  Middle  East  have  never  been 
brighter.   The  agreement  that  was  signed  in  Washington  on 
September  13  is  the  first  step  in  a  process  that  will  address 
the  needs  of  the  Palestinian  refugees.   We  are  only  .at  the 
beginning,  and  much  work  will  have  to  be  done,  but  the 
foundations  have  been  laid.   It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  international  community  to 
help  the  Palestinians  and  the  Israelis  continue  the  peace 
process . 

On  the  other  hand,  genuine  human  tragedies  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  and  the  Horn  of  Africa  --  tragedies  that  are 
creating  thousands  of  refugees  —  continue  unabated.   Of 
special  concern  is  the  devastation  that  has  occurred  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina.   This  tragic  conflict  has  taken  a  terrible 
human  toll  and  threatens  the  stability  of  the  entire  region. 

In  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  we  continue  our  efforts  to  assist 
the  more  than  4  million  displaced  persons  and  refugees  in  the 
area.  The  United  States  has  contributed  over  $350  million  to 
the  relief  effort.  We  continue  to  look  for  ways  and  means  to 
increase  assistance.  We  are  very  concerned  about  the  shortage 
of  both  funding  and  food  for  the  United  Nations  agencies 
working  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Under  almost  any  scenario, 
the  problems  of  food  and  shelter  as  winter  impends  will  be  a 
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major  challenge  to  the  international  community.   We  are 
encouraging  multilateral  action,  especially  on  the  part  of 
European  countries,  which  we  believe  have  a  special 
responsibility  for  providing  humanitarian  assistance- to  the 
region. 

Migration 

Our  policy  addresses  refugees  from  the  warfare  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  the  political  instability  in  Haiti,  and  the 
conflicts  in  Africa  such  as  the  one  in  southern  Sudan.   But 
there  is  also  overall  migration  of  persons  around  the  world  as 
the  result  of  population  pressures,  poverty,  environmental 
degradation  and  other  factors.   While  we  seek  to  ensure 
protection  for  those  who  are  fleeing  persecution,  we  must  be 
resolute  in  our  efforts  to  make  it  possible  for  would-be 
migrants  to  opt  to  remain  at  home.   This  Administration's 
determination  to  spur  world  economic  growth  —  through  efforts 
such  as  NAFTA  —  will  help.   So  will  our  assistance  on  global 
issues  such  as  population  and  the  environment. 

While  legal  immigration,  including  the  resettlement  of 
legitimate  refugees,  enriches  our  country,  it  is  important  to 
reduce  illegal  immigration.   The  President  has  already  taken 
significant  steps  and  has  placed  proposals  before  the  Congress 
to  address  more  effectively  illegal  immigr^ion  to  the  United 
States.   Improvements  include  increasing  border  control 
resources,  improving  visa  issuance  procedures,  expeditiously 
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repatriating  illegal  and  criminal  aliens  and  increasing 
criminal  penalties  for  alien  smuggling.   At  the  same  time,  we 
will  seek  to  ensure  protection  for  genuine  refugees. 

New  Approaches  to  Refugee  Assistance 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  approximately  8  million  refugees 
worldwide;  now  there  are  an  estimated  18  million.   We  are  faced 
with  complex  humanitarian  emergencies.   Ten  years  ago,  most  of 
those  assisted  had  crossed  an  international  border  to  become 
refugees;  now  many  populations  receiving  assistance  are 
displaced  persons  still  within  their  national  borders,  and 
others  are  conflict  victims  still  in  their  homes.   This 
complicates  relief  efforts  --  and  also  creates  security 
problems  for  the  UN  and  NGO  personnel  engaged  in  relief  —  as 
we  have  seen  all  too  often  in  Bosnia  and  Somalia. 

The  United  Nations  system,  through  the  Department  of 
Humanitarian  Affairs  (DHA) ,  has  begun  to  move  more  effectively 
to  coordinate  its  emergency  relief  activities  in  complex 
emergencies,  and  we  have  seen  the  active  cooperation  of  UN 
agencies  in  the  field.   UNHCR,  the  World  Food  Program,  UNICEF, 
and  the  World  Health  Organization  have  taken  measures  to 
improve  their  emergency  response  capabilities.   All  have  played 
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an  important  role  in  the  emergency  in  Bosnia.   Further  work  is 
needed,  in  particular  the  coordination  of  humanitarian 
activities  with  peace-keeping  and  political  affairs  at  UN 
Headquarters.   Enhancing  such  coordination  is  an  important 
foreign  policy  objective  for  the  Clinton  Administration. 

In  responding  to  large-scale  refugee  emergencies,  we 
believe  that  two  objectives  must  be  pursued  simultaneously: 
(1)  humanitarian  assistance  and  protection  for  those  in  need, 
and  (2)  durable  solutions,  especially  conflict  resolution  and 
repatriation  when  conditions  permit.   We  must  recognize  that 
third-country  resettlement,  while  an  appropriate  and  important 
option  in  many  cases,  is  not  a  realistic  alternative  for  the 
large  majority  of  the  world's  nearly  18  million  refugees.   The 
international  community  does  have  the  resources,  however,  to 
provide  all  refugees  with  basic  protection  and  assistance,  and 
that  is  a  critical  U.S.  refugee  policy  goal. 

Refugee  Admissions 

As  reported  before  this  Committee  last  year,  current 
trends  indicate  that  barring  any  unforeseen  circumstances,  the 
number  of  persons  requiring  permanent  resettlement  in  the 
United  States  should  decline  significantly  in  the  next  few 
years.   By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  will  have  met  our 
commitment  to  resettle  in  the  United  States  all  known  and 
eligible  Amerasian  children  and  their  families  from  Vietnam. 
Within  the  next  two  years,  we  anticipate  that  all  eligible 
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Vietnamese  re-education  camp  prisoners,  that  is,  those  interned 
for  more  than  three  years  because  of  their  association  with  the 
U.S.,  will  have  entered  the  U.S.   We  also  expect  that  within 
the  next  two  years,  we  will  need  to  bring  the  Soviet  refugee 
admissions  program  into  conformity  with  emerging  realities  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union.   In  the  future,  in  concert  with  the 
international  community,  the  U.S.  will  continue,  albeit  on  a 
smaller  scale,  to  resettle  our  fair  share  of  those  refugees  who 
have  no  alternative  to  resettlement.   We  will  also  continue  to 
expand  our  assistance  to  vulnerable  persons  identified  by  the 
UNHCR  as  persons  in  need  of  third-country  resettlement. 

I  would  like  to  address  for  a  moment  the  recent 
expressions  of  concern  in  the  Congress  and  the  press  about  the 
resettlement  of  Iraqi  refugees  in  the  United  States.   First,  no 
one  is  resettled  in  the  United  States  without  demonstrating  a 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution.   Many  of  these  Iraqi  refugees 
have  credible  accounts  of  torture  and  abuse.   Second,  many  of 
the  Iraqi  conscripts  held  little  enthusiasm  for  the  war  and 
fled  their  country  early  on  —  sometimes  at  the  behest  of  the 
allied  forces.   These  deserters  actively  opposed  the  regime  and 
formed  the  corps  of  freedom  fighters  who  refused  to  participate 
in  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  fought  to  overthrow  Saddam  in 
March  of  1991.   Many  were  themselves  members  of  persecuted 
ethnic  or  religious  minority  groups. 
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We  fully  recognize  that  members  of  Congress  would  like  the 
reassurance  that  our  government  will  not  resettle  Iraqi 
soldiers  who  took  up  arms  against  our  country,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  explore  additional  safeguards  to  ensure  against 
U.S.  entry  of  those  whose  activities  might  have  been  inimical 
to  U.S.  interests.   However,  all  available  evidence,  including 
a  just  completed  file  review  of  several  hundred  recent  cases, 
indicates  that  all  accepted  applicants  were  deserving 
beneficiaries  of  this  humanitarian  effort.   Those  who  fail  to 
meet  our  rigorous  criteria  are  not  admitted  for  resettlement. 
It  is  an  honorable  policy,  in  full  accord  with  the  American 
tradition. 

The  President's  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1994  permits  the 
funded  admission  of  120,000  refugees  —  a  reduction  of  2,000 
from  the  current  fiscal  year.   I  am  pleased  to  report  that  as 
part  of  this  year's  consultations  process,  improved  high  level 
coordination  between  State  and  HHS  has  permitted  us  to  ensure 
that  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to  cover  the  costs  of 
resettlement  of  up  to  120,000  refugees. 

Since  1990,  separate  regional  ceilings  have  been  used  for 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  for  Eastern  Europe.   However,  given 
the  crisis  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  the  need  for  maximum 
flexibility  in  refugee  admissions  processing,  particularly  for 
Bosnians,  we  propose  to  recombine  these  two  ceilings  for  fiscal 
year  1994. 
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We  propose  that  the  120,000  admissions  numbers  be  divided 
as  follows:   East  Asia  —  45,000;  Former  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  —  55,000;  Near  East/South  Asia  --  6,000; 
Africa  --  7,000;  and  Latin  America/Caribbean  --  4,000-.   In 
addition,  we  have  included  an  unallocated  reserve  of  3,000 
numbers,  up  from  1,000  numbers  in  fiscal  year  1993,  which, 
after  consultation  with  Congress,  could  be  used  in  regions 
where  allocated  numbers  prove  to  be  insufficient. 

In  the  past  year,  we  initiated  or  improved  several  refugee 
admission  programs,  most  notably  for  Haitians  and  Bosnians. 
The  week  after  President  Clinton's  inauguration,  a  technical 
team  composed  of  State  Department,  INS  and  Congressional  staff, 
travelled  to  Haiti  at  the  President's  direction  to  determine 
ways  to  enhance  in-country  refugee  processing.   That  effort  was 
in  support  of  the  President's  commitment  to  expand  viable 
alternatives  to  perilous  boat  departures.   Based  upon  the 
team's  recommendations,  significant  improvements  to  the  program 
were  made.   We  doubled  processing  capacity,  streamlined 
processing  procedures,  opened  two  new  refugee  processing 
facilities,  and  expanded  access  to  those  Haitians  interdicted 
by  the  Coast  Guard.   Our  policy  towards  Haitian  migrants  and 
refugees  is  under  continual  review  and  we  will  consult  with 
Congress  on  this  important  issue  as  political  developments 
unfold. 
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As  I  stated  earlier,  the  United  States  has  committed  a 
significant  amount  of  money  and  materiel  to  help  Bosnians  who 
are  displaced  within  Bosnia  or  have  become  refugees  beyond  its 
borders.   We  continue  to  believe  that  assistance  in  place 
should  be  the  primary  focus  of  our  efforts.   We  do  not  believe 
that  large-scale  resettlement  of  refugees  is  reguired  at  this 
time.   However,  we  do  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  admit 
certain  groups  of  special  humanitarian  concern.   For  this 
reason,  we  expanded  the  admission  program  to  include  several 
vulnerable  groups  designated  by  UNHCR,  as  well  as  the  Bosnian 
Muslim  relatives  of  persons  in  the  United  States.   While  we 
hope  there  will  be  a  peace  agreement  that  will  allow  Bosnians 
to  return  home,  we  recognize  that  with  little  warning,  this 
program  may  have  to  be  expanded  further,  and  we  are  willing  to 
consider  adjustments  in  processing  guidelines  to  accommodate 
additional  cases  of  special  humanitarian  concern. 

Conclusion 

The  U.S.  refugee  program  has  enjoyed  broad  bipartisan 
support  over  the  years.  There  is  a  great  American  tradition  of 
providing  refuge  to  the  persecuted.   This  tradition  goes  back 
to  the  founding  of  our  nation.   It  links  generations  of 
Americans  to  one  another.   It  reinforces  our  democratic 
values.   Indeed,  it  is  part  of  our  national  identity.   Under 
President  Clinton's  leadership,  this  noble  tradition  will 
continue . 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  Ms.  Sale. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHRIS  SALE,  ACTmG  COMMISSIONER,  IMMI- 
GRATION AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JUSTICE 

Ms.  Sale.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  thank 
you  very  much  for  this  opportunity. 

I  am  happy  to  describe  our  role  in  the  refugee  program,  and,  I 
guess  extemporaneously,  to  begin  by  saying  that  it  is,  I  think,  im- 
perative that  we  attempt  to  differentiate  between  the  refugee  pro- 
gram and  illegal  immigration  as  this  conversation  ensues. 

It  is  too  easy,  I  think,  to  cloud  the  very  burdensome  and  difficult 
issues  attendant  to  the  issue  of  illegal  immigration  and  confuse 
those  when  we  consider  refugee  commitments  and  obligations  that 
we  uphold  as  a  country. 

And  I  think  it  is  clearly  important  for  us  to  sustain  an  ability 
to  say  no  so  that  we  can  protect  our  desire  to  say,  yes,  both  to  legal 
immigrants  but  particularly  to  refugees  and  asylum-seekers.  I 
would  just  put  that  on  the  table. 

Although  it  is  a  broader  initiative  than  this  one,  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
concern  as  this  dialog  ensues  at  all  levels  in  this  country  during 
this  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  think  that  it  is  very  apt  that  you  would  bring 
that  out  early,  pretty  much  the  same  thing  that  the  Ambassador 
did  this  morning,  too,  because  there  is  a  tendency  for  people,  even 
people  fairly  well  briefed  in  the  field,  to  lapse  in  their  description 
and  use  immigrants  to  mean  people  who  come  across  into  Texas  at 
night  or  into  California  at  night  or  to  use  the  term  refugee  to  mean 
people  who  come  into  this  country  that  way,  or  to  call  refugees  im- 
migrants. 

There  is  a  very — and  we  can't  be  too  technical  because,  obviously, 
the  discussion  cannot  be  so  professional  that  it  leaves  the  average 
person  who  is  paying  the  bill — because  it  is  the  average  person  who 
is  pa3dng  the  tab  here,  the  American  taxpayer. 

But  I  think  we  are  compelled  to  use  the  right  terminology  and 
to  point  out,  as  respectfully  as  we  can,  when  the  dialog  moves  off 
into  tangents,  exactly  what  is  going  on  and  pull  us  back  to  the 
main  track;  and  you  have  done  so.  I  thank  you. 

Ms.  Sale.  Thank  you. 

I  have  a  longer  statement,  and  I  defer  to  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  can  speak  very  briefly  about  the  programs  that  we 
have  ongoing,  if  you  would  like,  so  that  at  least  we  cover  certain 
points. 

Mr.  Mazzoll  I  would  appreciate  it,  if  you  would. 

Ms.  Sale.  Let  me  begin  with  Haiti.  You  will  recall  that  following 
the  President's — the  Executive  order  of  1992,  which  terminated  our 
operations  in  Guantanamo  during  the  Haitian  migration  after  the 
coup  there,  that  we  opened  a  refugee  program  on  Haitian  territory 
and  then,  consistent  with  President  Clinton's  announcements  of  en- 
hgmced  processing,  we  have  now  three  offices  in  Haiti  doing  refugee 
interviews,  one  in  Port-au-Prince,  one  in  Les  Cayes — my  French  is 
terrible — and  Cap  Haitien,  where  we  believe  the  program  is  more 
accessible  to  people  outside  of  the  capital  city  and  we  can  consider 
those  claims. 
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We  feel  strongly  that  that  in-country  program  now  provides  a 
viable  means  for  Haitians  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  Cuba.  We  have  a  long  history  and  an  estab- 
lished refugee  interview  program  that  we  conduct  on  site  in  Cuba 
on  a  quarterly  scheduled  basis.  Having  completed  all  processing  for 
long-term  political  prisoners  in  Cuba,  we  expanded  the  program  to 
permit  targets  of  persecution  under  other  categories. 

In  particular  we  take  people  who  may  be  threatened  with  the 
most  serious  persecution  in  that  particular  circumstance.  That 
caseload  now  includes  political  prisoners,  dissidents,  religious  and 
human  rights  activists,  members  of  persecuted  religious  minorities, 
forced  labor  camp  conscripts,  and  persons  deprived  of  their  creden- 
tials, professional  credentials  so  they  cannot  work,  or  who  are  sub- 
jected to  harsh  or  discriminatory  treatment  resulting  in  actual  or 
perceived  political  or  religious  persecution. 

Our  quarterly  interviewing  trips  to  Havana  have  been  produc- 
tive. During  1993,  this  June,  in  fact,  we  had  our  most  productive 
circuit  ride  and  approved  2,000  Cubans  for  admission  into  the 
United  States. 

As  we  are,  as  the  Ambassador  described,  entering  the  mature 
stages  of  our  program  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  steps  that  are  ongoing  in  that  region  toward  de- 
mocratization, although  watched  daily  as  the  news  evolves,  this 
week  obviously  being  a  major  question  mark  in  terms  of  what  that 
really  entails  in  the  longer  run,  we  will  continue  to  interview  refu- 
gee applicants  from  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Under  the  Lautenberg  amendment  in  particular,  categories  still 
sustain  in  excess  of  a  95-percent  approval  rate.  The  vast  majority 
of  those  applicants  interviewed  in  Moscow  during  1993  fit  into  one 
of  four  categories:  Soviet  Jews,  Evangelical  Christians,  Ukrainian 
Catholics,  and  Ukrainian  Orthodox.  Their  claims  are  adjudicated  in 
accordance  with  the  statute  as  it  is  currently  established. 

The  INS  workload  in  the  Orderly  Departure  Program  in  Vietnam 
consists  largely  of  former  reeducation  camp  detainees.  Projections 
are  that  almost  26,000  refugees  in  this  category  will  be  admitted 
into  the  United  States  during  1993.  We  will  increase  the  interview 
rate  of  former  detainees  during  the  coming  year  with  the  hope  of 
completing  those  interviews  by  1995. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Ambassador  described  as  our  coming  to 
closure  in  these  efforts. 

As  for  the  family  reunification  subprogram,  we  support  plans  for 
a  transition  to  normal  immigrant  visa  processing  when  relation- 
ships between  our  countries  are  normalized. 

During  the  year,  we  have  continued  to  work  closely  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  responding  to  the  needs  of  a  number  of  other 
refugee  populations.  At  last  year's  hearing,  the  previous  adminis- 
tration reported  with  satisfaction  that  democratic  changes  in  East- 
ern Europe  had  allowed  us  to  designate  some  nationalities  there  as 
no    longer    needing    protection.    Tragically,    that    has    obviously 

changed. 

We  at  INS  have  moved  very  quickly  to  interview  the  new  popu- 
lation, particularly  persons  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  made  expe- 
ditious circuit  rides  to  process  candidates  as  they  are  presented  to 
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us  for  interview.  Those  have  particularly  been  former  detention 
camp  inmates,  Bosnian  Moslems  with  relatives  in  the  United 
States,  and  other  vulnerable  Bosnians  referred  by  the  UNHCR  to 
us  for  interview. 

The  United  States  continues  to  be  a  part  of  an  international  ef- 
fort to  resettle  Iraqis  who  fled  their  country  for  Saudi  Arabia  fol- 
lowing the  gulf  war.  All  cases  referred  to  INS  for  resettlement  con- 
sideration have  been  found  by  the  UNHCR  to  have  been  refugees 
in  need  of  resettlement. 

Although  some  of  the  Iraqis  have  been  military  deserters,  all  of 
those  approved  by  INS  for  refugee  status  fully  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  law  and  were  found  to  have  a  well-founded  fear  of  perse- 
cution on  account  of  race,  religion,  nationality,  membership  in  a 
particular  social  group,  or  political  opinion. 

The  majority  of  the  Iraqis  who  have  been  interviewed  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  both  civilians  and  former  military,  participated  in  the  up- 
rising in  southern  Iraq  which  followed  the  end  of  the  war.  Other 
Iraqis  are  interviewed  at  various  refugee  processing  posts  across 
the  region. 

In  Africa,  we  have  completed  all  Ethiopian  processing  in  the 
Sudan  and  have  interviewed  eligible  caseload  of  Liberians  in  West 
Africa.  We  continue  to  interview  large  numbers  of  Somalis  in 
Kenya,  giving  priority  to  those  with  United  States  ties.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  Africa  admissions  will  result  in  7,000  refugees 
this  year. 

We  endorse  the  overall  refugee  admissions  ceiling  and  are  pre- 
pared to  continue  to  provide  our  support  to  the  program.  It  is  obvi- 
ously one  that  is  very  dynamic,  and  we  appreciate  your  working 
with  us,  sir. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Sale. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Sale  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Chris  Sale,  Acting  Commissioner,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  Department  of  Justice 

Mr.  Chftiman  and  Member  a  of  the  Subooamittee : 


Oood  morning.  I  an  pleased  te  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  the  propoaed  United  States  refugee  resettlement  admissions 
program  for  Fiscal  Year  1994  and  the  role  of  the  Imnlgration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (INS)  in  the  program. 

Fiscal  Year  1953  has  Deen  a  year  of  challenges  and  changes 
for  INS.  Today,  I  would  like  to  report  how  we  have  faced  some  of 
the  new  demands. 

Let  me  begin  with  Haiti.  in  February  1992,  INS  and  the 
Department  of  state  established  an  in-country  refugee  processing 
program  in  Haiti.  Haitians  at  risx  of  persecution  were  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  U.S.  resettlement  without  having  to  face  the 
potential  dangers  of  the  sea.  Initially,  the  program  was  limited 
to  exceptional  cases  of  refugees  in  immediate  danger  and  refugees 
of  compelling  concern  to  the  United  States,  including  former 
Aristide  government  officials,  leaders  of  national  and  regional 
political  movements,  human  rights  activists,  and  members  of 
professions  that  might  be  targets  of  persecution. 

Following  the  May  24,  1992,  Executive  Order  which  resulted  in 
the  termination  of  Guantanamo  screening  of  Haitians,  the  program 
was  expanded  to  permit  any  Haitian  who  might  fear  persecution  to 
apply  for  U.S.  refugee  resettlement. 
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Con«iiit«nt  wltft  PTMiaent  Clinton'*  January  announcement  of 
enhanced  refugee  processing  in  Haiti,  we  expanded  and  improved  the 
program.  Additional  refugee  processing  facilities  were  established 
in  Les  cayes  and  cap  Haitien  to  na3ce  the  program  more  accessible  to 
Haitians  in  remote  areas  and  additional  measures  were  implemented 
to  ensure  the  quality  and  consistency  of  refugee  adjudications. 


With  procedures  in  place  to  expedite  the  processing  of  those 
Haitians  believed  to  be  at  risk  and  to  ensure  applicants  a  full  and 
fair  opportunity  for  their  claims  to  be  considered,  we  believe  that 
the  in-country  program  provides  a  viable  means  for  Haitians  to  seek 
the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  now  turn  from  our  newest  in-country  program  to  our 
established  programs,  beginning  with  Cuba.  After  having  completed 
the  processing  of  long-term  political  prisoners,  we  expanded  our 
program  to  permit  other  likely  targets  of  persecution  to  apply  for 
refugee  status  consideration  in  Havana.  As  with  other  populations, 
we  take  first  those  persons  whc  had  received  or  were  threatened 
with  the  most  serious  persecution.  The  caseload  now  includes 
Cubans  who  are  former  political  prisoners,  dissidents,  religious 
and  human  rights  activists,  members  of  persecuted  roligioue 
minorities,  forced  labor  camp  conscripts,  and  persons  deprived  of 
their  professional  credentials  or  subjected  to  disproportionately 
harsh  or  discriminatory  treatment  resulting  from  their  actual  or 
perceived  political  or  religious  beliefs  or  activities.    Our 
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quarterly  intsrvlev  trips  to  Havana  have  b*«n  very  productive; 
aurlnq  June  of  1993,  the  most  extensive  circuit  ride  ever,  nearly 
2,000  Cubans  were  approved  for  admission  to  the  United  States.  The 
expanded  parameters,  along  with  a  declining  economic  and  political 
situation  in  Cuba,  have  resulted  in  increased  interest  in  the 
progran. 

As  we  enter  the  final  stages  of  our  progran  in  the  farmer 
Soviet  Union,  we  are  encouraged  by  signs  that  democracy  ia  taking 
hold  and  that  many  former  Soviets  now  have  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom  at  hone.  While  the  political  and  economic  reforms  are  in 
progress,  we  continue  to  interview  refugee  applicants  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and,  under  the  Lautenberg  anendnent,  extended 
through  the  end  of  FY  1994,  category  approval  ratac  in  Moeoow 
continue  to  exceed  95  percent.  The  vast  majority  of  applioantc 
interviewed  in  Moscow  during  FY  1993  fit  into  one  of  the  four 
identified  categories:  Soviet  Jews,  Evangelical  chrietians, 
Ukrainian  Catholics  and  Ukrainian  Orthodox,  Their  olaime  are 
adjudicated  in  accordance  with  the  legielation'e  directive  that  a 
well-founded  fear  of  pereeoution  is  establiahed  by  an  assertion  of 
a  fear  of  persecution  and  assertion  of  a  credible  basis  fox- 
concern  . 

The  INS  workload  in  the  Orderly  Departure  Program  (ODF)  in 
Vietnam  oonsiste  largely  of  former  re-education  camp  detainees. 
Projectione  are  that  almost  26,000  refugees  in  this  category  will 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  during  FY  1993.    We  will 
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incrtas*  the  Intcrviov  rate  of  fomar  detainees  during  the  eoaing 
year  with  the  hope  of  conpletina  interviews  of  ellgibla  epplicuuita 
by  the  end  of  FY  1995.  As  for  the  family  reunification  subpro^ran 
of  the  ODP,  we  support  plans  for  a  transition  to  normal  immigrant 
visa  processing  in  Vietnam  when  relations  between  our  countries  are 
normalized. 

During  the  year,  we  continued  to  work  elocaly  vith  the 
Department  of  State  in  responding  to  the  needs  of  a  number  of  other 
refugee  populations.  At  last  year's  hearing,  the  previous 
Administration  reported  with  satisfaction  that  demooratic  changea 
in  Eastern  Europe  had  allowed  us,  for  the  first  time,  to  find  there 
vas  no  need  to  designate  any  nationalities  in  the  region  as  being 
of  special  humanitarian  oonoem  to  the  United  States.  Tragically, 
events  in  the  former  Vugoslavia  oreated  a  new  refugee  flow  and 
persons  from  Bcsnia-Hersegovina  were  added  to  the  list  of  those 
eligible  to  apply  for  U.S.  resettlement.  We  at  INS  have  moved 
quickly  to  interview  this  new  population  and  have  made  expeditious 
circuit  rides  to  various  sites  to  process  former  detention  camp 
inmates,  Bosnian  Mualisis  with  relatives  in  the  United  states,  and 
other  vulnerable  Bosnians  referred  by  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNKCR)  . 

In  first  asylum  countries  in  East  Asia,  we  are  finishing  our 
interviews  of  the  Vietnamese  caseload  anfi  continuing  to  process 
Hmong  and  Burmese  in  Thailand. 
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The  United  states  continues  to  ba  part  of  an  international 
effort  to  resettle  Iraqis  who  flod  their  country  tor  Saudi  Arabia 
following  the  Gulf  War.  All  oaaae  r«f  erred  to  INS  for 
resettlement  consideration  have  bean  found  by  the  UNHCR  to  be 
refugees  in  need  of  resettloment .  Although  some  of  the  Iraqis  have 
been  nilitary  desertere,  all  of  those  approved  by  INS  for  refugee 
status  fully  satiefied  the  requirements  of  law  and  were  found  to 
have  a  veil-founded  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  nationality,  meaberahip  in  a  particular  social  group,  or 
political  opinion.  The  majority  of  the  Iraqis  who  have  been 
interviewed  in  Saudi  Arabia,  both  civilians  and  former  military, 
participated  in  the  uprising  in  southern  Iraq  following  the  end  of 
the  war.  Other  Iraqis  are  interviewed  at  various  refugee 
processing  posts. 

In  Africa,  we  have  completed  all  Ethiopian  processing  in  the 
Sudan  and  have  interviewed  all  of  the  eligible  caseload  of 
Liber iana  in  West  Africa.  We  continue  to  Interview  large  numbers 
of  Somalia  in  Kenya,  giving  priority  to  those  with  U.S.  ties.  We 
are  pleased  to  note  that  our  efforts  in  Africa  will  result  in  the 
admission  of  nearly  7,ooo  refugees  from  the  region. 

The  year  ahead  may  present  challenges  not  yet  revealed  to  us. 
we  at  INS  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  stand  ready  to  respond. 

we  endorse  the  overall  refugee  admissions  ceiling  of  121,000 
and  the  regional  ceilings,  as  proposed  by  the  President.   These 
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o*ilings  rafleot  the  need  for  refugee  resettlement  in  the  United 
Statee  end  denonstrete  Aaerica'e  hietorio  ooncern  for  easing  the 
human  suffering  of  refugee  populatione. 

Thank  you.  I  vould  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  Ms.  Limon. 

STATEMENT  OF  LAVINIA  LIMON,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  REFU- 
GEE RESETTLEMENT,  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  CHILDREN 
AND  FAMILIES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 

Ms.  LiMON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  in  this  consultation  on  refugee 
admissions  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

As  was  mentioned  in  our  earlier  meeting,  this  administration 
takes  very  seriously  the  domestic  component  of  refugee  resettle- 
ment which  is  indicated  in  the  administration's  1994  budget  re- 
quest. We  requested  $420  million  for  fiscal  year  1994  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  proposed  ceiling  without  the  need  to  reduce  the 
duration  of  the  special  programs  of  refugee  cash  assistance  and  ref- 
ugee medical  assistance,  known  as  RCA  and  RMA. 

State  and  local  governments,  voluntary  agencies,  refugee  mutual 
assistance  associations,  and  other  participants  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job  over  the  years  in  helping  refugees  to  become  self-support- 
ing and  productive  members  of  our  society.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  majority  of  refugees  who  arrived  in  the  United  States 
since  1975  have  become  employed  and  self-sufficient,  a  testimony 
to  refugee  resilience  and  hard  work. 

However,  continuing  budgetary  pressures  and  changing  charac- 
teristics of  the  refugee  population  require  those  of  us  in  the  refugee 
resettlement  field  to  step  back  and  reassess  how  we  have  done 
business.  We  must  examine  whether  changes  are  needed  in  the  ref- 
ugee program  to  ensure  that  appropriate  flexibility  exists  to  re- 
spond to  shifting  circumstances. 

Therefore,  over  the  next  few  months  the  Office  of  Refugee  Reset- 
tlement will  be  meeting  with  State  and  county  officials,  voluntary 
agencies,  mutual  assistance  associations,  and  others  throughout 
the  country  to  examine  our  program's  responsiveness  to  different 
populations  with  differing  needs. 

We  are  committed  to  a  program  for  refugees  that  will  maximize 
program  effectiveness  at  reduced  cost.  We  are  convinced  that  there 
is  no  single  approach  that  will  be  appropriate  in  all  circumstances 
and  will  be  exploring  different  approaches.  We  hope  to  work  with 
Congress  to  achieve  an  improved  program  that  is  able  to  respond 
effectively  to  a  changing  and  often  unpredictable  world  refugee  sit- 
uation. 

That  concludes  my  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Limon. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Limon  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Lavinia  Limon,  Director,  Office  of  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment, Administration  for  Children  and  Families,  Department  of  Health 
AND  Human  Services 

Mr.  Chalman  and  Members  of  the  Cosmlttee,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Hvunan  Services  in  this  consultation  on  refugee 
admissions  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

As  you  know,  this  Administration  has  proposed  authorizing  up 
to  121,000  refugee  admissions  in  FY  1994,  of  which  120,000  would 
be  publicly  funded  and  1,000  would  be  contingent  on  private 
sector  funding. 

Further,  the  Administration  requested  §420  million  for  FY 
1994  in  order  to  accommodate  this  proposed  ceiling  without  the 
need  to  reduce  the  dviration  of  the  special  programs  of  refugee 
cash  assistance  and  refugee  medical  assistance  —  known  as  RCA 
and  RMA  —  below  the  current  eligibility  period  of  a  refugee's 
first  8  months  in  the  U.S.  This  Administration  takes  very 
seriously  the  domestic  component  of  refugee  resettlement,  as 
indicated  by  our  FY  1994  Budget  request.  Our  request  is  an  85 
percent  increase  over  that  of  the  Bush  Administration  for  FY 
1993,  and  is  ten  percent  higher  than  the  enacted  FY  1993  amount 
(despite  lower  than  expected  resettlement  numbers) .   Congress  is 
now  completing  action  on  the  FY  1994  rec[uest. 
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state  and  local  governments,  voluntary  agencies,  refugee 
mutual  assistance  associations,  and  other  participants  have  done 
an  sxcellent  job  over  the  years  in  helping  refugees  to  become 
self-supporting  and  productive  members  in  our  society.   It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  majority  of  refugees  who  arrived  in 
the  United  States  since  1975  have  become  employed  and  self- 
sufficient,  a  testimony  to  refugee  resilience  and  hard  work. 
Dependence  on  public  assistance  for  prolonged  periods  is  a 
problem  only  in  a  few  States  where  large  refugee  populations  have 
resettled,  either  initially  or  through  secondary  migration.   In 
effect,  refugee  resettlement  in  this  country  has  worked 
remarkably  well. 

Continuing  budgetary  pressures  and  changing  characteristics 
of  the  refugee  population,  however,  now  require  those  of  us  in 
the  refugee  resettlement  field  to  step  back  and  reassess  how  we 
have  done  business.   We  must  examine  whether  changes  are  needed 
in  the  refugee  program  to  ensure  that  appropriate  flexibility 
exists  to  respond  to  shifting  circumstances  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  a  stable  program  of  assistance  and  services  to 
refugees  to  enable  timely  self-sufficiency. 

Over  the  next  several  months,  the  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement  will  be  meeting  with  State  and  county  officials, 
voluntary  agencies,  mutual  assistance  associations,  and  others 
throughout  the  country  to  examine  the  program  and  its 
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responsiveness  to  different  populations  with  differing  needs.  We 
are  coaaitted  to  a  program  for  refugees  that  will  maximize 
program  effectiveness  at  reduced  cost.  We  are  convinced  that 
there  is  no  single  approach  that  will  be  appropriate  in  all 
circximstances,  and  will  be  exploring  different  approaches.  We 
hope  to  work  with  Congress  to  achieve  an  improved  program  that  is 
able  to  respond  effectively  to  a  changing,  and  often 
unpredictable,  world  refugee  situation. 

That  concludes  my  opening  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  that  the  Committee  may 
have. 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  Let  me  yield  myself  5  minutes  to  get  started.  Let 
me  start,  then,  with  Ms.  Limon. 

When  I  read  your  statement,  I  underlined  a  part  of  it  which  was 
on  the  last  page  which  is  the  part  about  saying  will  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  our  work  at  reduced  costs,  because  someone  is  say- 
ing that  is  also  an  oxymoron,  that  you  cannot,  in  reality,  improve 
service  and  reduce  costs.  But  let  me  just  commend  to  you  that  task. 
I  am  glad  you  have  identified  that  as  your  mission,  and  I  think  you 
will  find  all  of  us  very,  very  intensely  interested  in  helping  you. 

You  have  read — or  I  hope  you  will — the  testimonies  of  the  vol- 
untary agencies  and  State  refugee  coordinators  that  will  follow,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  gentleman  from 
California.  They  talk  constantly  about  giving  them  flexibility  to  re- 
settle refugees. 

They  say,  give  us  a  chance  to  have  adequate  funding  but  then 
kind  of  get  out  of  our  way  and  let  us  innovate. 

So  let  me  just  leave  it  on  that  point,  that  I  wish  you  well  be- 
cause, obviously,  to  do  something  effectively  at  a  lesser  cost  than 
has  been  currently  charged  is  just — ^you  know,  that  is  the  whole 
goal  of  public  service,  and  to  cooperate  in  that  effect  would  be 

great. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  relating  to  that  a  lit- 
tle bit.  Apparently,  no  longer  is  the  Office  of  Refugee  Coordinator 
going  to  be  either  filled  or  used.  That  role  had  been  to  more  or  less 
ride  herd  over  the  whole  operation — State  Department,  HHS, 
INS — and  to  try  to  make  sure  that  everybody  knew  what  the  other 
people  were  talking  about,  the  left  hand  knew  what  the  right  hand 
was  doing  and  that  State  agencies  and  the  voluntary  agencies  were 
brought  in. 

Tell  me,  am  I  wrong,  the  fact  that  there  will  be  no  coordinator 
who  is  going  to  intrude  upon  that  effort  of  coordination  and  of 
working  things  out  effectively? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  functions  of  the  coordina- 
tor will  be  subsumed  in  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation Refugees  and  Migration  and 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Is  that  Mr.  Wirth? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Under  Mr.  Wirth.  The  Under  Secretary  who 
has  four  bureaus  under  him. 

Our  bureau  will  change  its  name  and  will  be  headed  by  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  rather  than  a  Director  as  now.  And  we  will  sub- 
sume— we  will  inherit  the  functions  of  the  coordinator. 

My  own  view  is  that,  given  the  coordination  we  have  already 
begun  with  HHS  and  with  INS,  that  coordination  in  this  area  will 
be  better  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

I  think  we  have  already  found— that  is,  all  three  of  our  agencies 
have  found  that  coordination  is  not  a  problem.  We  are  all  moving 
in  the  same  direction.  We  consult  constantly,  and  I  really  think  it 
is  not  going  to  be  a  problem.  I  can't  prove  it  to  you,  but  I  think 
a  year  from  now  we  will  able  to  come  back  and  say  this. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Let  me  say  this  very  quickly:  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
hierarchy  of  the  State  Department  of  this  thing. 

Has  the  person  been  nominated  for  this  job  that  is  under  Tim 
Wirth? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  No,  a  person  has  not  been  nominated. 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  Has  anybody's  name  been  proffered? 

We  get  back  to  the  fact  that  we  are  9  months  into  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  No  name  has  been  proffered. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Maybe  we  ought  to  send  a  letter  to  Tim  Wirth  or 
somebody  to  get  the  show  on  the  road.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
to  get  that  thing  done. 

Is  that  part  of  Mr.  Gore's  reinvention  thing?  Is  that  going  to  be 
introduced? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  No,  it  is  not  part  of  Mr.  Gore's  reinvention 

thing. 

I  will  say  that  the  new  position  is  a  position  which  will  rank 
higher  in  the  hierarchy  than  the  position  that  I  hold  now.  And  I 
think  that  is  very  good  for  bringing  attention  to  the  refugee  pro- 
gram in  the  State  Department  and  with  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Unless  it  is  a  show  position.  If  it  is  a  real  working 
position,  then  I  agree  with  you.  If  it  is  a  show  position,  I  am  not 
so  sure  I  agree  with  you.  But,  in  any  event,  it  ought  to  be  done; 
and  see  where  we  are. 

And  in  this  coordination,  have  you  been  in  touch  yourself  with 
State  agencies  at  all,  or  is  that  not  necessarily  your  role?  But  have 
you  been,  at  all,  in  touch  with  them? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  We  haven't  in  a  formal  sense,  but  we  intend 
to  start  that  process  very  soon. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Because  if  there  has  been  a  steady  refrain  over  niy 
years  in  this  committee,  it  has  been  all  we  get  imposed  on  us  is 
a  program.  The  Federal  Government  controls  the  entry  and  exit  of 
people  and  the  nature  of  their  status,  and  they  control  the  dollars; 
and  we  have  to  do  all  the  hard  lifting.  I  do  hope  that  you  bring 
them  in. 

My  time  has  expired,  and  I  have  other  questions;  but  we  may 
come  back  to  you. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Like  you, 
I  probably  would  like  to  come  back  for  a  second  round.  There  are 
a  lot  of  things  to  ask  about. 

I  would  like  to  start  my  questions  by  asking  for  some  of  the  cur- 
rent admissions  numbers  that  I  am  not  really  too  sure  about. 

And  one  of  them  relates  to  the  PSI,  the  private  sector  initiative 
numbers.  My  understanding  is  that  they  were  capped  at  10,000, 
and  this  time  they  are  going  to  be  at  1,000. 

A,  is  that  right? 

B,  why  the  difference? 

And  what  can  you  tell  me  about  the  private  sector  initiative  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Yes;  that  is  right,  Congressman.  We  reduced 
it  to  1,000  because  we  are  trying  to  adjust  the  numbers  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  initiative  with  the  actual  business  we  are  able  to  do 
within  that  category. 

We  have  had  requests  for  use  of  the  private  sector  initiative  only 
from  the  Cuban  community.  We  have  brought  a  number  of  Cubans 
in  under  the  private  sector  initiative  but  way  below  the  annual  av- 
erage of  10,000. 
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For  example,  during  this  fiscal  year,  we  have  brought  in,  so  far, 
between  200  and  300.  I  don't  know  the  exact  figure,  but  it  is  under 
300.  So  we  believe  that  1,000  will  take  care  of  any  need  that  would 
exist  there. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Is  there  any  harm  in  making  that  a  little  high- 
er? 

In  other  words,  we  never  know  what  the  fluctuations  are  going 
to  be,  particularly  with  Cuba,  under  the  circumstances  where  a  lot 
of  people  anticipate,  we  all  hope,  that  at  some  point  there  will  be 
a  change  in  government  there  and  so  on. 

Is  there  a  way  of  taking  care  of  it  if  you  don't  raise  the  numbers? 
Is  there  any  harm  in  having  the  numbers  higher? 

In  other  words,  I  don't  know  that  I  am  sure  myself  any  more 
than  you  are.  But  it  seems  like  you  got  a  10,000  figure  that  was 
way  too  high  and  now  you  have  dropped  it  all  the  way  down  to 
1,000  I  guess  only  because  there  is  just  a  small  Cuban  response. 
But  there  is  some  apprehension  out  there,  as  you  might  imagine, 
on  the  part  of  some  who  think,  well,  maybe  something  will  happen 
in  the  next  year  that  will  cause  that  number  to  be  reached;  and 
maybe  it  is  way  too  low. 

Any  reaction  to  that? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Well,  it  is  very  hard,  of  course,  to  know  what 
could  happen  in  Cuba.  Our  view  is  that  you  could — ^you  could  have 
quite  a  major  political  change  in  Cuba  and  still  not  get  up  to  1,000. 

So  we  think  1,000  is  a  realistic  number;  but,  obviously,  we  are 
not — we  don't  have  a  crystal  ball,  and  we  can't  be  absolutely  sure. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  just  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  there  were 
people  saying  to  me  that  they  thought  this  was  way  low  in  their 
estimations;  that  may  mean  they  don't  have  a  good  grip  on  it, 
maybe  nobody  does.  But  at  least  we  have  conversed  on  it,  and  I  un- 
derstand your  position. 

I  have  several  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  Iraqi  mat- 
ter which  we  have  discussed  somewhat  in  the  past  in  private  ses- 
sions. I  want  to  ask  a  couple  questions  now,  and  I  don't  want  to 
go  over  my  time.  If  there  are  more,  I  will  come  back.  I  think  it 
needs  to  be  established  for  the  record. 

I  know  your  statement  has  alluded  to  it  and  Ms.  Sale  made  a 
comment  about  it. 

Is  the  United  States  resettling  individuals  who  fought  for  the 
Iraqi  Armed  Forces  against  United  States  troops  during  Desert 
Storm? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  This  is  a  very  important  problem,  and  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  be  as  precise  as  I  can  about  it. 

Obviously,  the  last  thing  we  would  want  to  do  would  be  to  bring 
Iraqis  into  the  United  States  who  had  fired  shots  against  American 
soldiers  in  Kuwait. 

When  this  issue  boiled  up  this  summer,  we  went  back  to  the 
camp  in  Saudi  Arabia  where  these  Iraqis  come  from,  and  we  did 
a  person-by-person  inventory  of  those  Iraqis  we  had  brought  to  the 
United  States  during  this  current  fiscal  year.  It  is  about  2,000  of 
them. 

And  the  results  are  as  follows:  About  three-quarters  of  those 
2,000  Iraqis  who  were  brought  to  the  United  States  were  civilians. 
In  other  words,  they  didn't  fight  at  all  in  that  war. 
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Of  those  who  did,  453  were — were  soldiers  who  defected  in  Iraq. 
In  other  words,  they  never  got  as  far  as  Kuwait.  And  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those,  over  90  percent,  actually  fought  in  the  uprising 
against  Saddam  Hussein.  You  know,  they  fought  in  the  uprising 
against  Saddam  Hussein  with  the  encouragement  of  the  United 
States.  We  and  other  coalition  members  were  dropping  leaflets  en- 
couraging them  to  rise  up  against  Saddam  Hussein  and  telling 
them  that  we  would  provide  them  safe  haven  if  they  did  so. 

So  the  largest  number  of  Iraqi  soldiers  were  soldiers  who  actu- 
ally fought  against  Saddam  Hussein,  not  against  the  United  States. 

Eighty  of  those  who  were  soldiers  were  members  of  the  Iraqi 
Army  who  defected  in  Kuwait,  but  every  one  of  those  80  was  a 
member  of  a  minority  group,  either  a  Kurd  or  a  member  of  a  Chris- 
tian group,  which  was  being  persecuted  by  Saddam  Hussein;  and 
they  believed,  and  we  believe,  too,  that  they  were  basically  meant 
to  be  cannon  fodder  in  the  Iraqi  Army. 

So  this  examination  leads  us  to  believe  that  not  a  single  one  of 
the  Iraqis  that  came  to  the  United  States  during  this  fiscal  year 
fired  a  shot  against  any  of  the  coalition  forces. 

Now,  we  did  capture  and  round  up  a  large  number  of  Iraqi  sol- 
diers who  were  members  of  the  Iraqi  Army  and  who  were  engaged 
in  hostile  activity  against  the  coalition,  and  we  sent  75,000  of 
them,  as  prisoners  of  war,  back  to  Iraq. 

You  have  to  make  a  very  strong  distinction  between  the  group 
who  were  repatriated  to  Iraq  and  the  group  that  we  are  talking 
about,  which,  in  our  view,  is  a  group  of  genuine  refugees. 

In  the  Saudi  Arabian  camp  where  these  Iraqis  were  interviewed, 
the  ones  that  came  to  the  United  States,  most  of  them  went 
through  four  interviews:  by  the  Red  Cross,  by  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees,  by  a  voluntary  American  organization,  and 
by  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

So  they  had  to  prove  to  four  people  that  their  story  hung  to- 
gether. The  approval  rate  for  their  admission  to  the  United  States 
was  very  high.  This  tends  to  mean  that  their  stories  held  together. 
Obviously  you  can  never  be  100  percent  sure  because  documenta- 
tion is  obviously  not  possible  to  obtain  from  Baghdad.  But  these 
are  all  experienced  interviewers.  And  the  view  was  that  the  ones 
who  went  to  the  United  States  were,  in  fact,  opponents  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  either  people  who  had  actually  fought  against  him  or  peo- 
ple who  were  members  of  groups  that  were  being  persecuted  by 
him. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  Maybe  we  ought  to  flush  it  a  little  more,  be- 
cause this  was  the  area  I  was  also  interested  in. 

How  many  Iraqi  POWs  are  slated  to  arrive  within,  say,  the  next 
year?  Do  you  have  any  number  on  that? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Our  program  envisages  that  about  3,000 — ^up 
to  3,000  Iraqis  would  arrive  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  have  to  make  the  distinction.  These  people  were  not  really 
POWs.  They  were  people  who  defected  from  the  Iraqi  Army  and  ei- 
ther fought  against  it  or  were  members  of  groups  that  were  per- 
secuted by  Saddam  Hussein. 
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The  genuine  POWs  were  returned  to  Iraq.  The  75,000  genuine 
POWs  were  returned  to  Iraq. 

But  in  answer  to  your  question,  we  expect  about  3,000  to  be  proc- 
essed and  brought  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Sangmeister.  Who  is  picking  up  the  cost  for  this? 
Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  Who  pays  the  cost  of  the  processing  of  these 
people,  bringing  these  people  here? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  They  were  brought  as  refugees.  They  are  part 
of  the  121,000  that,  if  Congress  approves  the  program,  we  will 
admit  as  refugees. 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  Kuwait  or  Saudi 
Arabia  shouldn't  be  picking  up  this  cost?  Why  should  this  country? 
Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  We  are  not  taking  all  the  Iraqis  in  the  Saudi 
camp.  There  are  about  10  other  countries,  mostly  in  Europe  but 
some  in  the  Middle  East,  who  are  participants  in  this  program  of 
taking  Iraqi  refugees.  So  we  are  not — we  are,  by  no  means,  the 
only  country  that  is  taking  them. 

And  we  have  made  constant  efforts  and  are  continuing  those  ef- 
forts to  persuade  other  countries  to  take  more.  I  will  be  going  to 
Geneva  in  2  weeks  partly  to  continue  the  effort  of  trying  to  per- 
suade other  countries  to  take  more  of  them. 
But  it  is  a  joint  endeavor. 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  If  we  are  going  to  take  3,000;  what  do  you  es- 
timate that  Kuwait  is  going  to  take? 
And  how  many  are  Saudi  Arabia  going  to  take? 
Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  I  can't  tell  you.  I  can't  give  you  the  answer  to 
that.  I  think  they  are  not  taking  many  at  all. 
Mr.  Fish.  Woiild  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Sangmeister.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Ambassador,  as  I  understood  it,  admissions  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  and  present  fiscal  year  were  in  a  ratio  of  2  to  1, 
civihans  over  military.  And  that  the  breakdown  on  3,000  prospec- 
tive admissions  next  year  was  going  to  be  in  the  same  proportion. 
I  believe  the  answer  you  gave  the  gentleman  indicated  to  me  that 
you  were  talking  about  3,000  former  Iraqi  military  coming  into  the 
United  States.  And  my  understanding  was  that  is  1,000. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Yes.  I  was  in  error. 

What  I  was  saying— what  I  should  have  said  was  that  3,000  total 

Iraqis,  of  which  probably  1,000  had  been  in  the  military,  because 

the  ratio  up  to  now  has  been  2  to  1  or  3  to  1,  civilians  to  military. 

So  most  of  the  ones  who  will  come  in  next  year  were  not  soldiers 

during  the  war. 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  Well,  in  your  talks  in  Geneva,  as  one  Member 
of  Congress,  I  hope  you  would  encourage  that  other  countries  par- 
ticipate in  this  program,  particularly  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait. 

I  suppose  you  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  sense  of 
Congress  being  circulated  around  here  and  going  through  the  legis- 
lative. 

In  fact,  I  have  been  advised  that  Senator  John  Warner  has  added 
to  the  defense  bill  over  there  terminology  concerning  this  which  I 
have  in  front  of  me. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  what  he  has  added? 
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Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  I  don't  know  the  precise  language. 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  Let  me  quickly  give  it  to  you  as  long  as  I  have 
some  time  here  yet. 

He  is  stating  that  in  order  for  them  to  be  received  in  this  coun- 
try, that  there  are  two  things  that  you  ought  to  be  looking  at:  one, 
that  they  assisted  the  United  States  or  coalition  armed  forces  after 
defection  from  the  armed  forces  of  Iraq  or  after  capture  by  the 
United  States  or  coalition  armed  forces,  and  that  they  did  not  com- 
mit or  assist  in  the  commission  of  war  crimes. 

Is  that  part  of  the  criteria  that  you  are  using  now  as  you  exam- 
ine the  admission  of  these  people? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Well,  if  any — if  anybody  being  examined  in 
the  Saudi  camp  had  committed  a  war  crime,  of  course  he  would  not 
qualify  for  refugee  status. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  How  about  the  first  part,  about  cooperation  with 
our  people  or  even  after  capture,  gave  information  or  anything  of 
that  nature? 

Is  that  part  of  the  examination  process? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Well,  I  would  have  to  defer  to  Ms.  Sale  on 
that.  But,  certainly,  anybody  who  participated  in  the  uprising 
would  be — would  fit  in  that  category  because  we  encouraged  the 
uprising. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Could  you  answer  Mr.  Sangmeister's  question  as  to 
that  first  part  of  it? 

Ms.  Sale.  All  of  the  prohibitions  that  apply  to  excluding  people 
from  refugee  status  or  immigration  status  are  clearly  being  ap- 
plied. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  get  on  the  record  that  in  addition  to 
all  the  interviews  that  the  Ambassador  has  already  described,  we 
are  also  clearing  all  of  these  people  through  intelligence  data  banks 
to  make  sure  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  of  our  ability  at  a  Fed- 
eral level,  no  one  is  coming  in  that  has  got  any  kind  of  a  record 
that  would  in  any  way  impugn  their  moral  character  or  their  loy- 
alty. 

The  preponderance  of  the  cases  that  we  have  seen  were  people 
who  deserted  prior  to  August  2,  1990,  so  they  were,  in  fact,  desert- 
ers of  Saddam  Hussein's  army  prior  to  the  Kuwaiti  conflict  occur- 
ring. 

What  distresses  us  is  that  there  is  the  possibility  that  there  is 
a  single  case  that  might  exist  out  there  who  is  a  bona  fide  refugee. 
You  have  to  remember  that  many  of  these  people  who  were  the 
conscripts,  who  were  the  soldiers  in  this  army,  were  people  who 
were  rounded  up  on  the  backs  of  trucks  because  they  were  dispos- 
able or  dispensable  and  put  in  the  frontline  with  a  clear  intent  of 
that  facilitating  their  no  longer  being  necessary  in  their  country. 
Many  of  them  deserted  and,  as  the  Ambassador  has  said,  worked 
and  participated  in  the  rebellion  against  Hussein. 

The  problem  with  any  statutory  amendment  that  puts  arbitrary 
dates  on  something  is:  A,  it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  do  the  paperwork 
to  adjudicate  individual  claims  and  prove  one  way  or  another  with 
paper  that  that  is  the  case;  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
there  is  a  case  that  is  a  bona  fide  refugee,  somebody  who  was  oth- 
erwise a  member  of  a  persecuted  minority  in  that  country  that 
would  be  excluded  because  of  an  amendment  such  as  the  one  Mr, 
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Warner — and  I  can't  name  the  case  for  you,  and  I  know  what  we 
have  seen  to  date,  the  preponderance  of  the  cases  wouldn't  fall 
under  a  description  of  the  timeframe  of  the  Kuwaiti  engagement. 

But  there  is  always  that  possibility. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ambassador  Zimmermann  and  Ms.  Sale,  I  appreciate  the  addi- 
tional information  on  Iraqi  prisoners  of  war.  That  is  enlightening 
to  me  and,  frankly,  somewhat  reassuring.  I  just  had  a  question.  I 
assume  that  independent  verification  of  the  stories  you  hear  is  dif- 
ficult. 

Has  any  consideration  ever  been  given  to  polygraph  exams, 
something  along  those  lines? 

Ms.  Sale.  We  don't  usually  engage  in  those  activities.  You  need 
to  understand  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  conditions  in  which  a  lot 
of  these  interviews  are  being  held  is  in  camps.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  administer. 

We  are  frequently  dealing  with  people  that  are  highly  stressed 
by  whatever  horrendous  circumstances  they  have  endured  by  the 
time  we  get  to  see  them,  and  I  think  any  further  enhancement  of 
that  stress  would  be  detrimental. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK. 

Ms.  Sale,  let  me  ask  you  about  some  other  groups. 

Cuban  refugees — ^you  mentioned  them  a  while  ago — ^what  is  the 
projection  for  next  year  versus  the  number  of  refugees  from  Cuba 
admitted  for  this  year? 

I  want  to  get  a  feel  for  the  trend  and  if  more  are  being  admitted. 

And  if  you  could  give  me  the  same  figures — projected  versus  cur- 
rent numbers — on  Haitian  refugees  as  well. 

Ms.  Sale.  We  have  admitted,  to  date,  24,000  Cubans  as  refugees 
since  the  inception  of  the  program. 

We  have  approved 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  talking  about  this  year  versus  next  year  projec- 
tion and  whether  the  numbers  have  been  increasing  over  the  years 
or  decreasing. 

Ms.  Sale.  We  have  2,800  approved  for  this  year.  So  they  will  be 
in  the  number  to  come. 

In  June,  we  approved  2,000  cases.  There  is  a  several-month  pipe- 
line after  we  have  conducted  the  interview  and  accepted  a  case  be- 
fore medical  records  and  all  travel  documents  are  in  order  and  they 
come. 

And  we  are  looking  about  3,000  for  next  year.  And  that  is  appar- 
ently part  of  statutory  and  treaty  provisions  based 

Mr.  Smith.  From  2,800  to  3,000  Cubans. 

What  about  the  Haitians? 

Ms.  Sale.  On  Haitians — ^this  year,  Haiti  is — we  don't  have,  I 
think,  a  precise  number  for  Haiti.  We  have  admitted  1,300  people 
or  individuals — cases  include  families,  and  so  it  is  a  different  num- 
ber— out  of  Haiti  for  this  year  and  expect  at  this  point  that  that 
number  will  hold  fairly  constant.  But  the  circumstances  in  Haiti 
are  obviously  even  more  tenuous. 

Mr,  Smith.  Just  like  the  situation  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
Let  me  go  to  that  real  quickly. 
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In  regard  to  the  former  Soviet  Union,  if  democracy  succeeds  to 
a  large  extent,  do  you  expect  those  figures  to  go  down?  The  49,000 
or  thereabouts  is  still  a  huge  number.  It  is  still  the  largest  number 
for  any  region  of  the  world.  Would  you  expect  that  to  go  down? 

Ms.  Sale.  As  the  Ambassador  has  stated,  it  is  the  Government's 
position  to  sustain  the  commitment  that  was  made  and  is  in  its 
mature  stages.  But  there  were  at  least  still  a  couple  more  years  for 
statutory  requirements  and  the  like. 

We  are  already  counting  50,000  approved  cases  for  this  coming 
year  that  have  been  interviewed,  and  I  expect  that  we  will  see  a 
number  very  similar 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  going  by  the  strict  definition  of  a  refugee  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union? 

Ms.  Sale.  We  are  going  by  the  Lautenberg  amendment  where  it 
is  applicable  and  then  the  worldwide  refugee  definition  where  Lau- 
tenberg isn't  applicable. 

Mr.  Smith.  Ms.  Limon,  let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions  in 
regard  to  the  budget  which  you  alluded  to  a  while  ago.  We  haven't 
heard  any  total  figures  to  date. 

I  am  curious,  what  is  the  total  budget  for  processing,  for  reset- 
tling, and  for  assorted  services  that  are  provided  to  the  120,000 
projected  refugees? 

Ms.  Limon.  The  administration  is  requesting  $420  million.  That 
is  the  domestic  side  of  the  refugee  program. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  looking  for  the  total  estimated  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  may  be  processing  outside  this  country.  It  may  be  resettle- 
ment here. 

Ms.  Limon.  Let's  see.  That  would  include  the  combined  budgets. 
And  we  will  have  to  do  that. 

We  have  a  combined  budget  of  $756.38  million.  That  includes  the 
Department  of  State,  HHS,  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you.  That  is  what  I  was  looking  for. 

And,  last,  you  mentioned  that  you  referred  to  public  charges  or 
that  most  of  the  refugees  seem  to  be  assimilated  and  so  on. 

Do  you  have  any  figures  or  any  percentages  on  refugees  who  end 
up  being  a  public  charge? 

Ms.  Limon.  It  varies  widely  from  State  to  State.  In  those  States 
that  have  received  large  populations,  California,  New  York,  we  do 
have  a  higher 

Mr.  Smith.  What  is  the  overall  average?  And  what  is  it  in  New 
York  State? 

Ms.  Limon.  I  am  sorry.  I  don't  have  the  overall  average,  and  we 
will  have  to  get  back  to  you  on  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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As  of  June  30,  1993,  the  total  reported  nximber  of  refugees 
who  were  receiving  refugee  cash  assistance  (RCA)  was  23,102.   The 
total  reported  number  of  refugees  who  were  receiving  refugee 
medical  assistance  (RMA)  was  32,561.   RMA  recipients  include 
refugees  who  were  receiving  RCA  and  RMA  plus  refugees  who  were 
receiving  RMA  only.   (The  RCA  and  RMA  figures  were  derived  from 
3rd  quarter  recipient  data  submitted  by  44  out  of  48  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  are  participating  in  the  refugee 
program.   The  5  States  that  had  not  yet  submitted  data  are 
Alabama,  Florida,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  and  Wyoming.) 

The  total  reported  number  of  RCA  recipients  (23,102) 
represents  28.9%  of  the  time-eligible  refugee  population  (79,863) 
as  of  June  30,  1993.  (The  time-eligible  population  is  defined  as 
refugees  who  have  been  in  the  U.S.  8  months  or  less.)   The  total 
reported  number  of  RMA  recipients  (32,561)  represents  40.7%  of 
the  8-month  time-eligible  refugee  population  as  of  June  30,  1993. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  percentages  do  not  represent 
refugee  dependency  rates.   The  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  has 
not  been  able  to  calculate  dependency  rates  since  FY  1989  because 
we  no  longer  receive  data  from  States  on  the  number  of  refugees 
who  are  recipients  of  AFDC,  Medicaid,  or  SSI  since  we  no  longer 
reimburse  States  for  the  State  portion  of  these  costs. 
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Mr.  Smith.  What  percentage  in  New  York  State,  then,  become 
pubhc  charges? 

Ms.  LiMON.  I  am  sorry.  I  can't  answer  that.  I  will  be  glad  to  get 
that  information. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  total  reported  number  of  RCA  recipients  in  the  State  of  New  York  as  of  June 
30,  1993,  was  2,800,  while  the  total  reported  number  of  RMA  recipients  in  that 
State  was  6,036.  The  total  number  of  RCA  recipients  represents  17.8  percent  of  the 
8-month  time-eligible  refugee  population  (15,752)  in  the  State  as  of  June  30,  1993, 
while  the  total  number  of  RMA  recipients  represents  38.3  percent  of  the  time-eligi- 
ble population. 

Again,  these  percentages  should  not  be  viewed  as  dependency  rates  since  the 
niunbers  of  refugees  receiving  AFDC,  Medicaid,  and  SSI  are  not  included. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  have  the  information,  you  just  don't  have  it  with 
you? 

Ms.  LiMON.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  familiar  with  the  information  then? 

Ms.  LiMON.  Well,  not  entirely,  no.  The  information  is  there  in 
terms  of  dep  jndency  for  the  refugees  that  are  eligible  for  refugee 
medical  assistance  and  refugee  cash  assistance.  That  is  different 
than  those  refugees  eligible  for  AFDC. 

So  the  combined  information  is  difficult  to  get  because  we  don't 
reimburse  AFDC. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  figures  are  available  that  you  can  get  to  me? 

Ms.  Limon.  I  will  get  those  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Becerra.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Ambassador  Zimmermann  and,  of  course. 
Commissioner  Sale  for  coming.  And  I  not  only  thank  but  also  wel- 
come and  congratulate  Ms.  Limon  on  her  appointment. 

Two  questions.  Ambassador,  I  think  in  your  testimony  you  men- 
tioned that  there  are  about  18  million  refugees  worldwide? 

Mr.  Zimmermann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Becerra.  How  many  of  those  refugees,  on  average,  get  reset- 
tled in  any  given  year? 

Mr.  Zimmermann.  Well,  we  have  the  biggest  resettlement  pro- 
gram in  the  world,  about  120,000.  The  only  other  countries  that 
really  resettle  are  Canada  and  Austrsdia. 

They  have  programs,  I  think,  of  about  10,000  each.  So  basically 
a  tiny  percentage,  maybe  add  20,000  or  30,000  more  worldwide,  a 
very  tiny  percentage  of  those  refugees  are  resettled. 

Mr.  Becerra.  So  most  of  these  refugees  never  get  to  leave  that 
country  of  hostility? 

Mr.  Zimmermann.  Most  of  them  were  already  out  of  their  own 
country  in  neighboring  countries  in  most  cases.  I  mean,  take  the 
case,  for  example,  of  Mozambicans  who  fled  in  the  civil  war.  They 
ended  up  in  Zimbabwe  or  Malawi  and  neighboring  countries. 

And  the  problem  is  what  to  do  if  the  conflict  cools  and  there  is 
some  kind  of  cease-fire  or  agreement  as  there  has  been  in  Mozam- 
bique. Then  our  policy,  and  our  policy  of  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner on  Refugees,  would  be  to  prepare  the  way  for  those  refugees 
to  go  back  to  their  country.  And  we  are  beginning  to  see  a  return 
to  Mozambique. 
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We  saw  a  very  big  return  to  Cambodia  last  May  at  the  time  of 
the  elections.  All  375,000  Cambodians  who  were  next  door  in  Thai- 
land went  back  to  Cambodia.  That  was  one  of  the  few  successes  we 
have  had. 

Repatriation  is  really  the  ultimate  objective. 

Mr.  Becerra.  Correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  is  it  correct  to  say, 
then,  that  most  of  the  refugees  that  exist  in  the  world,  18  million 
or  so,  either  are  in  the  country  of  origin  or  have  fled  to  the  country 
closest  to  them? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  The  figures  are  actually  worse  than  that.  Be- 
cause if  you  are  talking  about  people  who  are  in  their  own  coun- 
try—^displaced  persons  is  the  technical  word — ^that  figure  is  about 
20  million  worldwide. 

So  if  you  add  that  to  the  18  million,  you  have  got  nearly  40  mil- 
lion people  who  are  somehow  forced  by  pressure  out  of  their  home. 

Mr.  Becerra.  So  the  18  million  figure  represents  those  people 
who  actually  have  fled  the  country. 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  That  is  people  who  are  not  in  their  own  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Becerra.  Most  of  these  18  million  are  in  nearby  countries 
that  they  have  been  able  to  flee  to? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Becerra.  And  is  the  United  States,  which  takes  in  about 
120,000  refugees,  the  largest  accepter  of  refugees? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  By  far. 

Mr.  Becerra.  By  far.  In  the  case  of  Iraqis  that  are  coming  in, 
what  is  the  United  States  attempting  to  do  to  encourage  some  of 
the  gulf  war  coalition  countries  to  accept  more  of  the  Iraqis  who 
are  fleeing  and  are  considered  refugees? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  There  are  two  Middle  East  countries  that  are 
participants  in  the  resettlement  program  for  Iraqis.  I  don't  recall 
which  ones  they  are.  I  think  Saudi  Arabia  is,  however,  not  one  of 
them. 

I  think  we  probably  should  make  a  stronger  effort  to  try  to  per- 
suade some  of  the  Middle  East  coalition  countries  to  resettle  these 
Iraqis. 

I  will  be  going  myself  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
that  will  certainly  be  something  I  will  take  up  with  the  Saudi  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  not  sure  the  Iraqis  want  to  be  resettled  there. 

Mr.  Becerra.  I  would  think  that  some  of  the  Iraqis  would  have 
a  difficult  time  stajdng  in  Kuwait. 

How  many  coalition  countries  were  there? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  I  would  have  to  get  you  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Other  countries  participating  in  the  resettlement  effort  include  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Iran,  Finland,  liie  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Pakistan,  and  Syria. 

Mr.  Becerra.  Can  you  name  off  the  major  players? 

As  I  recall,  many  of  the  European  countries  were  involved. 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Britain,  France.  Many  of  the  European  coun- 
tries. Italy. 

Mr.  Becerra.  Are  they  participating  in  this  relocation  program? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  They  were,  as  far  as  I  know. 

There  are  about  10  countries  that  participate  in  the  resettlement 
program.  I  am  not  quite  sure  which  they  are. 
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Mr.  Becerra.  Do  we  have  any  idea  how  many  refugees  these  Eu- 
ropean countries  have  accepted? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  They  have  taken  about  3,600  from  the  Saudi 
camp  to  our  3,000.  So  they  have  taken  a  bit  more  than  50  percent. 
We  are  in  the  40-percent  category. 

Mr.  Becerra.  I  would  just  conclude  by  saying  thank  you  very 
much,  one,  for  conducting  this  program  and  trying  to  do  the  best 
job  you  can  with  something  that  can  be  a  very  political  hot  potato. 

I  would  urge  you  to  do  everything  you  can  to  make  sure  that  all 
the  coalition  partners  who  shared  in  the  gulf  war  do  their  share 
in  accepting  refugees  as  the  United  States  is  doing. 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Thank  you.  That  is  very  good  advice,  and  we 
will  act  on  that. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  thank  my  friend  for  that,  and  he  echoes  what  our 
gentleman  from  Illinois  says  and,  somewhat  more  eloquently,  my 
own  suggestion. 

The  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Gallegly.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  just  like  to  compliment  Congressman  Becerra  for  bring- 
ing that  point  up  because  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point. 

Based  on  what  you  said,  Ambassador  Zimmermann,  it  appears 
that  with  the  10,  or  however  many,  coalition  countries  there  are, 
that  the  United  States  of  America  appears  to  have  taken  in  about 
the  same  number  as  all  of  the  rest  of  the  other  coalition  partners 
combined. 

You  mentioned  the  number  3,000.  Does  that  include  dependents 
or  are  dependents  in  addition  to  the  3,000  that  would  potentially 
have  access  through  this  program? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  That  includes  them,  but  there  are  very  few  de- 
pendents in  this  case.  These  are  mostly  single  male  Iraqis. 

Mr.  Gallegly.  Their  particular  status,  I  would  assume,  would 
make  them,  of  course,  eligible  for  public  assistance.  So  there  would 
not  be  anyone  here  in  the  United  States  that  would  be  sponsoring 
them  or  taking  them  in  under  their  wing  and  accepting  financial 
responsibilities. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Yes.  They  come  in  as  normal  refugees.  They 
are  supported  by  the  State  Department  for  the  first  few  weeks  and 
by  HHS  for  a  longer  time. 

Mr.  Gallegly.  I  just  have  one  other  question,  and  I  don't  mean 
to  be  contentious  but  I  have  a  real  concern. 

You  made  reference  to  the  process  by  which  they  are  determined 
to  be  refugees,  and  you  made  reference  to  experienced  interviewers. 

You  know,  we  had  a  recent  event  in  New  York  City  that  has  re- 
ceived worldwide  recognition  for  the  tragedy  that  took  place  in  the 
World  Trade  Center. 

What  assurance  do  we  have  that  the  experienced  interviewers 
that  you  are  referring  to  had  any  more  experience  than  the  experi- 
enced interviewers  that  granted  Sheik  Abdel  Rahman  access  to  this 
country? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Well,  that  issue — that  mistake  or  series  of 
mistakes  turned  largely  on  the  fact  that  the  proper  technical  equip- 
ment that  contained  information  about  the  sheik  was  not  available 
in  several  of  the  cases  where  the  counsel  was  interviewing  him. 
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But  to  get  to  your  point  about  experienced  interviewers,  I  think 
the  rehability  of  the  system  in  interviewing  these  Iraqis  is  most 
guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  they  have  to  go  through  four  different 
interviews  by  very  different  organizations:  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  an  organization  of  impeccable  credentials 
for  over  150  years;  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
which  does  this  kind  of  refugee  interviewing  all  around  the  world; 
an  American  voluntary  agency,  NGO  out  there  in  Saudi  Arabia; 
and  the  INS. 

So  I  can't  give  it  a  full  guarantee  that  one  hasn't  slipped  through 
who  was  not  genuinely  a  refugee,  but  I  think  the  probability  of  ac- 
curacy in  these  interviews  is  probably  as  high  as  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Gallegly.  Well,  I  appreciate  what  you  said.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  that  is  good  enough.  Of  course,  we  all  know  the  love  and 
affection  that  Saddam  Hussein  has  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. My  concern  is  what  better  way  would  he  have  to  infiltrate  this 
country  with  terrorists  than  through  this  t3rpe  of  access? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Well,  if  somebody  were  a  terrorist,  I  think  the 
probability  is  extremely  high  that  this — ^this  would  be  found  out 
during  these  multiple  interviews, 

I  think  you  have  to  also  ask  yourself  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequences of  our  failure  to  treat  these  people  as  refugees  and  to 
bring  them  to  our  country.  We  encouraged  them  to  rise  up  against 
Saddam  Hussein.  We  promised  them  that  we  would  take  care  of 
them  if  they  did  that. 

From  our  point  of  view,  they  are  freedom  fighters;  they  are  peo- 
ple who  tried  to  get  rid  of  a  tyrant  and  a  dictator.  I  think  we  have 
more  thsin  just  a  legal  or  a  political  obligation  to  them.  I  think  we 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  them. 

We  certainly  have  an  obligation  also — and  this  gets  back  to  your 
point — to  ensure  that  we  are  bringing  to  this  country  people  who 
are  genuine  refugees.  And  I  think  we  can  be  quite  positive  on  that. 

Mr.  Gallegly.  In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  ap- 
peal to  Ambassador  Zimmermann  that  I  really  do  believe  that 
every  effort  should  be  made — particularly  with  the  Arab  countries 
and  those  that  we  were  there  trying  to  defend — ^to  appeal  to  them 
to  live  up  to  their  moral  obligation  and  perhaps  take  these  refugees 
into  their  countries  rather  than  our  bringing  them  into  the  United 
States. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mazzoll  The  gentleman's  time  is  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  we  have  touched  on  the  titles  and  the  respon- 
sibilities in  your  shop,  and  this  is  all  new  in  the  last  year.  I  wonder 
if  you  could  tell  us  a  little  about  the  reorganization  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  Department  of  State.  The  refugee  coordinator  is  no 
longer  there. 

What  is  your  relationship  with  the  position  held,  until  recently, 
in  the  United  Nations  by  your  predecessor  former  Ambassador  Jon- 
athan Moore? 

And  what  is  the  role  of  our  former  colleague.  Senator  Wirth,  in 
all  this. 
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Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  I  am  very  glad  to  explain  that.  The  reorga- 
nization was  mandated  by  President  Clinton  because  he  felt  that 
a  number  of  global  issues  were  not  getting  enough  attention. 

Among  those  were  population,  refugees,  the  environment,  narcot- 
ics, and  human  rights.  And  the  State  Department  reorganization 
was  a  response  to  an  effort  to  put  more  emphasis  on  these  issues. 

So  four  bureaus  which  deal  with  these  issues  were  grouped 
under  one  Under  Secretary,  Tim  Wirth,  who  is  currently  the  Coun- 
selor of  the  State  Department.  But  if  the  reorganization  passes  in 
the  next  few  days  or  weeks,  he  will  become  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Global  Affairs,  and  he  will  have  four  bureaus  under  him. 

One  of  these  bureaus  will  be  what  is  now  the  Bureau  for  Refugee 
Programs  but  which  will  become  the  Bureau  of  Population,  Refu- 
gees and  Migration  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  rather  than 
a  Director  as  it  is  now. 

Until  that  time,  I  am  the  head  of  the  Bureau.  And  we  will — ^we 
have  inherited  population.  We  have  also  inherited  the  duties  of  the 
Refugee  Coordinator.  As  I  said,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  will  not 
lose  anything  in  coordination  by  doing  this.  In  fact,  I  think  coordi- 
nation will  improve. 

I  also  think — I  know  this  may  be  a  controversial  thing  to  say — 
that  the  Bureau  will  be  much  strengthened  by  bringing  population 
into  it,  partly  because  population  is  a  major  issue  which  has  not 
gotten  enough  attention  in  the  State  Department  and  partly  be- 
cause I  think  both  the  refugee  and  population  account  can  only 
gain  by  being  together.  That  will  make  a  stronger  Bureau  all 
around.  And,  of  course,  the  fact  that  this  Bureau  will  report  di- 
rectly to  an  Under  Secretary,  which  has  never  been  the  case  in  the 
past,  I  think  is  very  important. 

Concerning  the  Jonathan  Moore  position  in  the  United  Nations — 
we  have  a  very  close  relationship  to  our  mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  deal  increasingly  with  it  in  terms  of  population,  in  terms 
of  humanitarizin  intervention,  in  terms  of  peacekeeping,  in  terms  of 
refugee  issues. 

So  this  is  just  to  say  that,  for  us,  the  United  Nations  is  an  in- 
creasingly important  organization. 

Mr.  Fish.  What  is  the  title  of  that  position  in  New  York? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Let  me  see  if  one  of  my  colleagues  knows.  It 
is  the  Under  Secretary  position  for  ECOSOC.  And  there  are  some 
other  elements  of  the  title  which  I  can't  remember,  but  it  deals 
with  economic  and  social  issues  in  the  U.N.  hierarchy. 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Commissioner  Sale,  going  back  to  Haiti,  which  was  discussed, 
what  is  your  assessment  of  whether  Haitians  place  themselves  in 
any  jeopardy  by  asserting  persecution  claims  while  still  physically 
in  their  own  country? 

Ms.  Sale.  Well,  obviously,  that  is  a  concern;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  established  the  two  offices  outside  Port-au-Prince, 
to  prevent  people  from  having  to  travel  within  Haiti  to  file.  We  also 
routinely  have  staff  people  make  themselves  available  not  in  the  of- 
fice for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  Fish.  Make  themselves  available  where? 
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Ms.  Sale.  We  have — the  applications  are  filed  on  behalf  of  can- 
didates or  with  assistance  by  candidates  from  a  nongovernmental 
organization  that  is  under  contract  to  the  State  Department. 

When  it  is  necessary  or  appropriate,  we  will,  in  fact,  schedule 
interviews  to  occur  in  a  safe  place,  not  necessarily  in  our  imme- 
diate office,  where  you  know  someone  has  to  walk  in  the  front  door 
and  hypothetically  be  seen. 

We  also  go  to  great  lengths  working  with  the  refugee  staff  at  the 
Embassy  and  with  the  nongovernmental  organizations  to  prioritize 
cases  as  they  are  presented  to  us  so  that  anyone  who  is  in  appar- 
ent imminent  danger  is  dealt  with  first  and  expeditiously. 

We  feel  that  we  are,  in  fact,  to  a  great  extent,  now  principally 
handling  cases  that  are  not  of  that  category,  that  we  went  to  great 
lengths  to  address  those  early  on. 

The  circumstances  in  Haiti,  however,  as  you  well  know,  are  very 
dynamic  and  certainly  the  news  and  events  of  the  last  week  or  so 
may  put  a  different  burden  on  us  than  what  we  have  had  before. 
We  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  make  sure  that  the  program  is 
as  capable  of  responding  to  the  needs  there  as  we  are  physically 
able  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Fish.  Is  there  a  presence  there  of  any  international  body? 
The  ICR? 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  hate  to  remind  him,  but  the  gentleman's  time  is 
expired. 

Mr.  Fish.  Could  I  just  get  one  answer?  Yes  or  no?  I  was  told  that 
several  people  from  the  ICR  had  been  stationed  in  Haiti  to  facili- 
tate this. 

Ms.  Sale.  I  believe  it  is  the  ICM.  Could  we  submit  it  for  the 
record? 

[The  information  follows:] 

Yes.  The  organizations  present  include  the  International  Organization  for  Migra- 
tion [ICM],  World  Relief,  and  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 

Ms.  Sale.  There  is — ^there  are  organizations,  and  they  are  not  al- 
ways the  same  one  is  why  I  am  confused,  and  I  believe  there  is  an 
ICM  there  now  who  is,  in  fact,  feeding  and  participating  in  their 
oversight. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  There  is  also  the  International  Federation  of 
Red  Cross  there.  Congressman. 

Ms.  Sale.  They  are  there  as  well. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Let  me  yield  myself  another  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  let  me  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  State  De- 
partment has  yet  reached  an  opinion  on  the  Lautenberg  amend- 
ment which  I  believe  is  going  to  be  in  effect  through  September  30, 
1994? 

I  would  wonder  whether  or  not  the  State  Department  has  dis- 
cussed this  and  reached  any  opinion? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Well,  we  have  not.  But  we  are  beginning  con- 
sultations with  all  of  the  interested  groups  and  certainly  including 
in  the  Congress,  looking  toward  a  time  when  the  programs  that  are 
covered  by  the  Lautenberg  amendment  can  become  immigration 
programs. 
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I  can't  give  you  a  time  line  on  it,  and  I  certainly  can't  give  you 
a  sense  of  our  view  of  the  Lautenberg  amendment  because  we 
haven't  a  position. 

But  I  can  say  this,  that  it  is  important  to  provide  to  people  who 
are  covered  by  the  Lautenberg  amendment,  Jews,  Evangelicals, 
and  others,  enough  assurances  so  that  if  it  becomes  possible  to 
move  to  an  immigration  program  they  can  have  no  fear  of  the  kind 
of  prejudices  that  have  so  often  been  exerted  against  them  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Let  me  mention  something  now.  Maybe  our  figures 
are  wrong,  but  I  believe  the  1993  consultation  document,  stated 
that,  the  vast  majority  of  refugees  from  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
which  would  include  all  the  people  you  just  referred  to — ^the  vast 
majority  of  refugees  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  now  interviewed 
had  family  ties  in  the  United  States. 

Aren't  they  really  immigrants? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Not  at  this  point.  Many  refugees  worldwide 
have  family  in  the  United  States.  That  isn't  a  disqualifying  factor 
for  being  a  refugee. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  appreciate  that.  Let  me  just  assure  you  the  fact 
that  75  percent  of  all  the  processing  done  of  refugees  who  have  rel- 
atives already  in  the  United  States  should  make  the  administra- 
tion take  a  look  at  this  program  as  I  mentioned  to  Secretary  of 
State  Christopher  this  morning. 

Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  only  have  a  couple  of  minutes.  Let  me  try  to  fin- 
ish if  I  could. 

Mr.  Fish.  You  should  get  a  clarification  of  a  misstatement  that 
shouldn't  be  left  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  If  there  is  a  misstatement,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Fish.  With  respect  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
applicants  have  relatives  in  the  United  States,  the  point  is  that 
those,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  only  ones  who  we  are  interviewing. 
That  is  a  criterion.  Generally  you  have  got  to  have  relatives  here 
before  you  are  even  tzdked  to  by  our  Embassy.  I  want  the  record 
to  reflect  that. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  In  any  event,  when  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  people  who  were  coming  forward  are  people  with 
relatives,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  at  least  examine  whether 
or  not  it  is  an  immigration  program. 

Let  me  also  mention,  Mr.  Ambassador,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  this  new  reorganization  that  we  talked  about.  The  person  who 
will,  I  guess,  take  essentially  your  bureau  with  additional  respon- 
sibilities will  be  a  part  of  the  State  Department  and  the  coordina- 
tor whose  job  is  not  going  to  be  filled  and  is  probably  to  be  abol- 
ished was  not  a  part  of  the  State  Department. 

Do  you  think,  therefore,  that  the  opportunity  of  both  coordinat- 
ing, making — ^being  an  honest  broker,  being  a  tough  bargainer 
among  agencies  of  government  and  involving  perhaps  advocacy  for 
the  State,  would  be  lost  where  you  have  this  role  within  only  the 
State  Department  with  no  other  coordinator  outside? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  problem,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  coordinator  was  a  position  established  by  the  Congress  but  was 
in  the  State  Department  and  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  So 
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I  don't  think  the  authority  change  is  significant  or  even  existent  at 
all. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Congresswoman  Ros-Lehtinen,  who  has  joined  me — I  am  not 
going  to  ask  her  to  ask  questions  because  she  is  not  a  member  of 
the  committee — has  brought  to  my  attention  something  which  I 
didn't  understand  about  the  Cuba  issue  earlier.  I  would  want  to  get 
some  clarification.  If  you  don't  have  it,  maybe  you  would  provide 
it,  Ms.  Sale  or  Mr.  Ambassador. 

The  Cuban  American  Foundation  apparently  is  the  largest  user 
of  this  private  sector  initiative  right  now.  What  I  am  led  to  believe 
is  that  they  have  used  fully  their  allotment — and  they  are  the  ones 
primarily  saying,  we  can  use  a  whole  lot  more.  That  seems  to  be 
the  situation. 

Is  that  correct?  If  you  have  1,000  in  this  new  private  sector  ini- 
tiative and  that  one  organization  or  another  organization  can  use 
many  more  numbers  than  allotted,  would  they  be  allowed  to  do 
that? 

Is  there  flexibility  in  the  program  for  that,  or  are  there  restric- 
tions within  the  numbers?  That  is  what  I  am  being  led  to  believe 
and  I  think  the  Congresswoman  thinks  there  are  such  restrictions 
on  an  individual  organization? 

Ms.  Sale.  I  can  answer  generically  to  the  fact  with  the  Congress' 
indulgence  when  the  need  arises  the  executive  has  come  forward 
with  a  request  for  a  reallocation  of  refugee  numbers. 

I  am  not  the  expert  on  whether  or  not  there  are  any  statutory 
limitations  on  how  we  allocate  to  the  private  sectors  number,  as 
distinct  from  other  numbers.  But  I  think  should  a  need  arise,  the 
administration  would  come  forward  and  consult  with  Congress  and 
propose  a  change. 

This  particular  subset  of  the  numbers  of  the  private  sector  initia- 
tive only  showed  some  800  admissions  last  year,  and  we  are  at  650 
this  year  that  have  been  approved  and  accepted. 

We  have  recently  received  1,500  cases  presented  to  us  by,  I  be- 
lieve, the  Cuban  American  National  Foundation.  A  paper  review  of 
those  cases  indicates  that,  just  prima  facie,  500  of  them  are  not 
going  to  meet  the  criteria.  We  will  review  all  of  them,  but  I  suspect 
that  there  are  not  going  to  be  successful  applications  for  those 
1,500.  There  will  only  be  a  smaller  number,  and  it  is  with  that  in 
mind,  knowing  that  that  is  the  work  that  will  probably  ensue  that 
we  have  supported  the  Department's  1,000. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  The  Cuban  American  Foundation  is  just  about 
the  only  organization  doing  this,  I  guess  is  what  it  boils  down  to. 

Ms.  Sale.  It  is  the  one  I  have  heard  most  recently  named.  I  don't 
know  if  there  are  others. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  There  is  no  limit  on  them  per  se — if  they  came 
up  with  1,000  that  qualified,  you  would  fulfill  that  1,000  is  what 
you  are  saying? 

Ms.  Sale.  I  think  if  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  in  which  two 
organizations  were  competing  for  all  the  numbers,  we  would  have 
to  find  a  mechanism  to  solve  that  problem.  But  I  don't  think  it  is 
a  problem. 
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Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  want  to  thank  you,  and  I  want  to  ask  another 
question  if  I  could,  one  other  before  my  time  expires. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  good  witness  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
Ms.  Wittenberg,  who  is  representing  our  Florida  Department  of 
Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services.  And  in  her  testimony,  she  sug- 
gests the  establishment  of  an  emergency  fund  for  refugees.  She  is 
worried  about  what  may  happen  and  the  fact  that  we  don't  have 
an3^hing  separate  and  apart  for  that. 

Has  any  consideration  been  given  to  establishing  such  a  fund  in 
case  we  have  a  crisis  arriving  at  any  given  time?  Would  that  be 
helpful  to  you  to  have? 

This  is  a  question,  I  guess,  in  part  for  Ms.  Limon  because  we  are 
talking  about  really  a  fund  for  the  United  States — not  so  much  for 
dealing  with  how  we  get  them  here  but  how  do  we  deal  with  them? 

Ms.  Limon.  We  have  discussed  that  not  at  great  length  in  the 
Department,  but  we  have  talked  about  it.  It  would  be  helpful  for 
those  situations  where  the  numbers  sometimes  vary,  and  we  have 
little  emergencies  and  things  like  that.  So  I  would  consider  the  de- 
velopment of  an  emergency  fund. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Well,  I  think  that  is  something  that  we  ought 
to  be  considering.  I  understand  there  is  no  authority  at  the  present 
time  for  such  a  fund,  and  I  will  be  interested  in  hearing  what  Ms. 
Wittenberg  has  to  say  about  it. 

She  also  says  that  the  administration's  budget  request  bears  lit- 
tle correlation  to  the  admission  numbers,  mainly  suggesting  that 
these  budget  requests  come  down  in  February,  which  they  do,  and 
then  we  hold  this  consultation  now,  which  we  do.  I  think  this  is 
a  pretty  salient  point  to  the  thing  Chairman  Mazzoli  and  I  talked 
about  with  you  earlier. 

Do  you  see  a  problem  with  that,  Ms.  Limon?  We  are  talking 
about,  again,  handling  the  refugees  after  the  fact. 

Ms.  Limon.  The  President's  budget  request  for  $420  million  is 
very  correlated  with  the  admission  numbers  from  the  Department 
of  State. 

We  feel  very  comfortable  that  we  will  be  able  to  continue  the  pro- 
grams of  RCA,  RMA,  and  the  existing  social  service  programs  with 
the  $420  million. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  For  a  full  12-month  period? 

Ms.  Limon.  Eight  months.  The  current  program. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  That  is  what  it  is?  Eight  months.  I  think  she  is 
suggesting  we  ought  to  do  it  for  12. 

Anyway,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ambassador  or  Ms.  Sale,  is  there  anybody  with  you  today 
who  is  familiar  with  the  cases  in  Iraq? 

We  understand  the  joint  voluntary  agencies  assembled  the  files; 
and,  as  you  have  explained,  there  are  four  different  processes  or 
interviews. 

Is  anybody  here  who  has  read  these  files  and  is  familiar  with  the 
profile  of  who  we  are  admitting? 

Anybody  at  all  in  the  room  that  you  brought  with  you? 
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Ms.  Sale.  I  don't  believe  there  is  anyone  from  either  side  who 
participated  in  the  interviews,  sir. 

Mr.  Fish.  I  was  going  to  read  you  three  of  these  cases  that  were 
supphed  to  me.  I  would  like  to  know  if  they  are  typical. 

One  is  called  Abed,  A-b-e-d,  and  one  is  Mahdi,  M-a-h-d-i.  The 
third  is  H-a-y-a-t. 

Abed  is  a  23-year-old  single  Iraqi  male.  He  was  drafted  into  the 
Iraqi  Army  in  July  1988  and  served  as  a  private  until  December 
1989.  From  December  1989  to  March  1991,  he  was  imprisoned  in 
a  military  intelligence  detention  facility  for  withholding  informa- 
tion about  his  brother's  political  opposition  party  activities. 

His  brother  had  been  detained  and  executed  in  1987  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  suspicion  of  being  an  opposition  party  member.  Abed 
was  released  from  the  military  detention  facility  by  antigovemment 
rebels  during  the  uprising.  He  participated  in  the  uprising  and, 
when  it  failed,  sought  refuge  from  coalition  forces.  He  was  brought 
to  Saudi  Arabia  in  April  1991.  He  was  afraid  to  return  to  Iraq 
where  he  fears  he  will  be  executed  for  his  participation  in  the 
antigovemment  uprising. 

Mahdi  is  a  26-year-old  single  male  electronics  technician.  In  May 
1986,  he  was  drafted  into  the  army  and  served  as  a  private  until 
he  deserted  in  July  1990.  He  deserted  from  the  army  because  he 
feared  he  would  be  killed  by  the  Gk)vernment.  Prior  to  his  deser- 
tion, he  was  routinely  interrogated  and  beaten  by  his  commanding 
officers  because  they  wanted  information  about  the  antigovemment 
political  activities  of  two  of  his  cousins.  These  two  cousins  had  been 
executed  by  the  Govemment  in  1988.  He  went  into  hiding  until  his 
3-week  participation  in  the  antigovemment  uprising.  When  this 
failed,  he  sought  refuge  promised  by  coalition  forces  and  was 
brought  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  April  1991. 

Hayat  is  a  45-year-old  married  female.  She  is  accompanied  by  2 
of  her  5  children,  ages  16  and  10.  During  the  uprising,  her  hus- 
band, age  49,  and  her  sons,  ages  19,  17,  and  14,  went  out  and 
joined  the  rebels  fighting  in  the  city.  She  remained  at  home  with 
her  16-year-old  daughter  and  her  10-year-old  son. 

As  the  uprising  began  to  fail,  they  did  not  retum.  She  went  out 
to  look  for  her  husband  and  children.  Hayat  found  her  14-year-old 
Mohammed  tied  to  a  fence  crucifixion  style  and  shot  to  death.  A 
sign  was  placed  next  to  his  body  by  Government  forces  stating  this 
was  an  example  of  what  would  happen  to  all  antigovemment 
rebels.  Fearing  the  Govemment  knew  of  her  family's  participation 
in  the  uprising,  Hayat  decided  to  give  up  her  search  for  other  miss- 
ing family  members  and  sought  refuge  for  herself  and  her  remain- 
ing children  with  the  coalition  forces.  She  was  brought  to  Saudi 
Arabia  in  April  1991. 

In  each  one  of  these  cases,  there  is  the  phrase  they  were  brought 
to  Saudi  Arabia  by  coalition  forces.  I  don't  think  that  has  been  em- 
phasized here.  I  would  be  interested,  since  you  talked  about  this 
very  high  approval  rate  in  these  cases,  if  these  three  are  very  typi- 
cal of  people  we  are  interviewing  and  admitting  under  our  refugee 
program. 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Ms.  Sale. 
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Ms,  Sale.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Fish,  I  don't  have  as  beau- 
tifully articulated  case-by-case  descriptions;  but  I  do  have  and 
would  be  happy  to  submit  for  the  record  a  summary  of  the  types 
of  cases  that  we  have  been  seeing. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Fact  Sheet  on  Iraqi  Refugees 

During  FY  93,  2,213  Iraqi  Nationals  were  interviewed  by  INS 
Officers  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

With  the  exception  of  a  special  interest  interview  session,  which 
was  carried  out  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Riyadh,  all  interviews 
were  conducted  at  the  Rafha  Refugee  Camp  in  the  northern  part  of 
Saudi  Arabia.   A  review  of  these  adjudications  is  as  follows: 

Applications  received  2213 

Applications  approved  1917  (86.6%  approval  rate) 

Applications  denied  269  (12.1%  denial  rate) 

Applications  administratively  closed  13  (.005  %) 

Applications  still  pending  14  (.006%) 

In  each  and  every  case  presented  to  INS  for  consideration>during 
these  sessions,  the  applicant  professed  a  deep  opposition- to  the 
Iraqi  government  of  Saddam  Hussein.  In  those  cases  which  were 
approved  by  INS  officers,  the  applicant  clearly  established  his/her 
eligibility  for  classification  as  a  refugee. 

All  interviewing  team  members  were  senior  INS  officers  with 
extensive  refugee  processing  experience. 

All  of  the  269  denial  actions  carried  out  during  the  interview 
sessions  were  based  on  questions  of  credibility.  Specifically,  the 
oral  testimony  made  by  such  applicants  was  fund  to  be  either 
contradictory  or  lacking  in  sufficient  detail  to  convince  the 
examining  officer  that  the  applicant  had  a  credible  claim. 

— All  of  the  former  Iraqi  solders  granted  refugee  status  were 
conscripted  into  the  Iraqi  army.  Unlike  those  applicant  who  held 
the  rank  of  officer  in  the  Iraqi  Army  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War, 
a  rank  which  can  be  gained  only  through  membership  in  the  ruling 
Ba'ath  Party,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  former 
conscripts  held  any  sense  of  loyalty  or  offered  any  voluntary 
support  to  the  Iraqi  regime. 

— All  of  the  former  Iraqi  solders  who  remained  in  Saudi  Arabia 
after  the  Gulf  War  were  designated  as  refugees  by  the  UNHCR  office 
in  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia. 

— All  of  the  former  Iraqi  soldiers  found  eligible  for 
classification  as  refugees  firmly  established  that  they  had  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution  should  they  return  to  Iraq  within  the 
sense  of  the  act.  In  addition,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  former 
soldiers,  almost  all  of  whom  are  members  of  religious  or  ethnic 
groups  which  have  been  persecuted  by  the  Hussein  regime  (Shias, 
Kurds  and  Christians)  will  be  targeted  for  certain  and  swift 
persecution  should  they  return  to  Iraq.  Most  of  the  Iraqi  solders 
who  were  captured  by  Allied  Forces  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
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returned  to  Iraq  under  a  voluntary  program.  Those  who  refused  to 
return  to  Iraq  have  been  labeled  as  traitors  by  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  overwhelming  Majority  of  the  approved  cases  were  based  on  one 
or  more  of  the  following  claims: 

Participation  in  the  March  1991  uprising  against  the  regime  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  Persons  making  this  claim  were  able  to  give 
detailed,  consistent  and  credible  accounts  of  their  active 
participation  in  the  uprising.  These  accounts  ranted  from  having 
engaged  in  such  activity  as  attacking  Ba'ath  party  Headquarters  and 
overrunning  Iraqi  solders  to  take  up  strategic  military  positions 
in  Southern  Iraq  to  having  cared  for  the  sick  and  wounded  members 
of  the  Iraqi  opposition. 

Desertion  of  Iraqi  Armv  Units  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
uprising  in  Southern  Iraq.  All  persons  who  made  this  cla:im  also 
gave  detailed  accounts  of  their  active  participation  an  the 
rebellion.  Persons  making  this  claim  also  maintained  that  their 
participation  in  the  March  1001  uprising  was  carried  out  for  the 
purpose  of  toppling  Hussein's  regime. 

Former  Iraqi  solders  who  deserted  their  Iraqi  military  units  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  land  war  state  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
These  applicants  maintained  that  their  actions  in  deserting  Iraqi 
military  service  were  rooted  in  political  motives.  These 
applicants  said  that  they  were  Iraqi  conscripts  who  had  no  true 
allegiance  to  the  Hussein  regime.  Many  of  these  applicants  suggest 
that  their  presence  on  the  front  lines,  like  the  other  Shias,  Kurds 
and  Christians  who  had  been  so  positioned,  was  part  of  Hussein's 
design  to  indirectly  decimate  his  political  opposition. 

Applicants  who  opposed  the  Hussein  regime  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  These  applicants,  most  of  whom  were  Shias,  gave  detailed 
accounts  of  having  waged  guerilla  warfare  against  Iraqi  Government 
institutions.  Many  of  these  applicants  also  gave  testimony  to 
having  been  in  hiding  for  long  periods  in  the  Marshes  of  Southern 
Iraq.  Others  spoke  of  having  lost  parents  an  siblings  as  a  result 
of  Iraqi  police  and  military  attacks. 

Kurds  who  gave  detailed  accounts  of  the  severe  forms  of  persecution 
which  had  been  inflicted  upon  their  immediate  family  and  to  members 
of  their  community  by  the  Hussein  regime.  As  available  evidence 
clearly  demonstrates,  the  Kurds  in  Iraq,  especially  those  living  in 
the  traditional  Kurdish  areas  of  Northern  Iraq,  have  endured  some 
of  the  most  inhumane  treatment  imaginable  at  the  hands  of  the 
Hussein  regime. 
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Ms.  Sale.  And  I  will  read  just  the  first  sentence  of  each  of  the 
paragraphs.  The  cases  tend  to  fall  into  some  generic  categories.  I 
think  what  you  have  read  is  probably  indicative  of  what  these  ge- 
nerically  are.  They  are  people  who  participated  in  the  March  1991 
uprising  against  the  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein.  These  people  have 
been  able  to  give  us  detailed,  consistent,  and  credible  accounts  of 
their  active  participation  in  the  uprising. 

Those  accounts  range  from  having  engaged  in  such  activity  as  at- 
tacking Baath  party  headquarters  and  overrunning  Iraqi  soldiers 
to  having  cared  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  Iraqi  opposition. 

We  are  also  seeing  cases  of  desertion  from  the  Iraqi  Army  units 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  uprising  in  southern  Iraq.  And,  again, 
those  cases  are  detailed  and  consistent  in  their  multiple  reviews. 
There  are  former  soldiers  who  deserted  their  Iraqi  military  units 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  land  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

There  are  applicants  who  opposed  the  Hussein  regime  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  And  this  was  prepared  by  staff  who  did  this 
for  us. 

Finally,  there  are  Kurds  who  give  detailed  accounts  of  fierce 
forms  of  persecution  which  have  been  inflicted  on  their  immediate 
family  members  or  themselves. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Certainly,  we  will  receive  that  for  the  record.  Let 
me  mention  what  others  have  said,  and  I  did  think  we  should  con- 
tinue the  program;  but  I  think  it  has  a  great  need  to  be  told  and 
articulated  and  explained  and  defended  much  more  than  it  has 
been  by  the  administration. 

I  hope  that  that  task  of  our  meeting  the  other  day  and  today  will 
be  underway.  I  think  it  really  ought  to  come  from  the  White  House. 
I  think  that  this  is  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  difficulty  that  I  think 
it  should  come  at  a  fairly  high  level  some  explanation  of  why  this 
is  a  good  program.  This  is  something  that  a  country  like  ours 
should  do. 

Having  said  that,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  wanted  recognition 
before  we  move  to  our  next  panel. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  not  asked  about  something  I  have,  for  years,  been  inter- 
ested in;  and  I  want  to  be  very  brief.  But  maybe  Ambassador  Zim- 
mermann  or  Ms.  Sales  could  answer. 

What  is  the  story  today  on  Laotians  in  Thailand,  the  so-called 
forced  repatriation  issue  and  the  Hmong  and  so  forth?  Can  you 
give  us  any  update  on  that? 

Mr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Yes,  I  can.  We  bring  to  the  United  States 
about  7,000  Hmong  a  year,  and  we  contemplate  we  will  be  doing 
that  next  year  as  well. 

But  the  situation  in  Laos  has  improved,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
a  large  number  of  Hmong  will  be  able  to  be  prepared  to  repatriate 
to  Laos.  Some  have  done  this  already.  And  we  have  provided  reha- 
bilitation assistance  within  Laos  for  those  who  have  repatriated. 
We  will  continue  to  do  that.  The  Thai  have  said  that  they  cannot 
maintain  these  camps  forever,  that  there  will  either  have  to  be  a 
resettlement  option  exercised  by  the  Hmong,  or  they  will  have  to 
go  back  to  Laos. 
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So,  basically,  we  are  oi>erating  on  both  tracks.  We  are  settling  a 
large  number  of  them,  as  I  said,  7,000  a  year;  but  we  are  also  hope- 
ful that  many  of  them  will  take  the  option  to  go  back  to  Laos  where 
we  have  not  had  any  credible  reports  of  harassment. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  So  nothing  new  has  happened  on  it  in  the  past 
few  months. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  Thank  you  very 
much.  There  may  be  some  few  questions  that  we  may  have  to  send 
in  writing,  but  otherwise  your  help  has  been  greatly  appreciated; 
and  we  wish  you  well  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  Thank 
you  all  very  much. 

Let  me  call  the  next  panel.  But  before  that,  let  us  take  about  a 
5-minute  break.  But  our  next  panel  will  be  our  State  panel. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Let  me  invite  forward  Nancy  Wittenberg,  refugee  programs  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Florida  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services;  Dr.  Edwin  Silverman,  State  coordinator  refugee  resettle- 
ment program  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid;  Bruce 
Bushart — am  I  pronouncing  that  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  Bushart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  State  refugee  coordinator  of  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services;  Regina  Lee,  director,  Massachusetts  Office 
for  Refugees  and  Immigrants;  and  Bruce  A.  Kennedy,  California 
Department  of  the  Social  Services, 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  welcome. 

Let  me  just  take  them  in  the  order  that  the  staff  put  them  down 
and  whether  it  is  alphabetical  or  not,  first,  Ms.  Wittenberg. 

STATEMENT  OF  NANCY  KELLEY  WITTENBERG,  REFUGEE  PRO- 
GRAMS ADMESriSTRATOR,  FLORIDA  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH  AND  REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES 

Ms.  Wittenberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  been  an  active  participant  in  refugee  re- 
settlement for  a  number  of  years.  We  have  consistently  ranked  in 
the  top  10  States  of  refugee  arrival  totals. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  our  overall  resettlement  numbers  are  ex- 
ceeded only  by  those  of  California.  Our  population  is  unique  in  the 
spectrum  of  refugee  resettlement  in  that  it  often  includes  large 
numbers  of  individuals  who  are  not  part  of  the  President's  refugee 
ceiling. 

Florida's  involvement  predates  the  boatlifts  of  the  mid-1970's  and 
early  1980's.  Fulfilling  our  historical  role  as  a  gateway  to  thou- 
sands, my  State  has  served  as  the  entry  point  for  close  to  1  million 
of  the  nearly  2  million  refugees  who  have  come  into  the  country 
during  the  last  40  years. 

To  date,  well  over  900,000  Cubans  have  entered  the  United 
States  either  as  refugees  or  entrants  with  over  85  percent  of  them 
choosing  to  remain  in  Florida,  their  entry  point.  Many  who  reset- 
tled elsewhere  are  choosing  to  return  to  Florida  to  retire. 

Notwithstanding  secondary  Cuban  resettlement,  this  distin- 
guishes Florida  as  the  site  of  the  largest  homogeneous  refugee  pop- 
ulation in  the  country.  Yet  Florida  has  also  accepted  and  assisted 
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in  the  resettlement  of  countless  other  refugee  groups  from  every 
continent  and  world  crisis  site. 

If  we  examine  our  most  recent  annual  arrivals  which  included 
over  80  percent  of  all  incoming  Guantanamo  Haitians,  Florida  ar- 
rival totals  for  1992  were  exceeded  by  California  and  New  York. 
Our  resettlement  totals  have  followed  an  upward  spiral  with  slight 
decreases  over  the  past  5  years. 

Concurrently,  our  population  has  had  a  consistently  low  main- 
stream Federal  assistance  program  usage  rate  and  our  program's 
administration  costs  have  also  been  very  low. 

I  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  describe  our  population  and  his- 
tory because  it  magnifies  the  continued  support  for  the  State  and 
national  partnership.  Our  program  is  a  successful  one  even  given 
the  variances  in  the  Federal  commitment  to  the  domestic  refugee 
program  which  has  consistently  shifted  the  cost  of  the  program 
onto  States  and  localities.  Florida's  program  is  successful  by  ORR 
measures  and  by  human  measures  of  refugee  assimilation  into  our 
communities. 

Successful  programs  come  about  only  when  all  relevant  partici- 
pants meet  their  responsibilities  in  their  partnerships.  Florida  has 
historically  been  a  State  where  just  such  a  partnership  has  flour- 
ished. Our  refugee  program  is  one  designed  in  cooperation  with  our 
local  communities  and  is  different  in  every  area  of  the  State. 

Local  organizations,  churches,  synagogues,  and  government  have 
often  interceded  on  behalf  of  refugees,  a  practice  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  often  hesitated  to  emulate. 

Let's  not  forget  the  remarkable  and  unstinting  efforts  over  the 
last  40  years  of  south  Floridians,  individuals  as  well  as  collective 
groups  of  citizens,  churches,  synogogues,  and  other  organizations 
on  behalf  of  Cubans,  Haitians,  Nicaraguans,  Vietnamese,  Soviets, 
Bosnians,  and  refugees  from  at  least  55  other  nationalities. 

I  took  this  time  to  broadly  describe  our  program  and  to  acknowl- 
edge the  efforts  of  the  private  sector  because  it  typifies  the  effort 
necessary  to  meet  the  challenges  ahead. 

Florida  is  just  one  of  many  successful  refugee  resettlement  pro- 
grams across  the  country.  We  believe  that  a  national  refugee  pro- 
gram is  important  to  humanitarian  goals  of  admitting  refugees  into 
the  United  States. 

States  feel  that  this  program  has  been  successful  and  all  express 
a  great  deal  of  pride  from  participation  in  a  humanitarian  effort 
which  has  saved  the  lives  of  millions  of  persecuted  people  from 
around  the  world. 

State  and  local  governments,  in  tandem  with  the  private  sector, 
cannot  hope  to  continue  to  meet  the  challenge  alone.  Nonetheless, 
we  are  hopeful  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  continue  to  re- 
settle refugees  in  partnership  with  ihe  voluntary  agencies,  mutual 
assistance  associations,  and  local  governments.  It  is  important  that 
the  Federal  Government  recommit  itself  to  the  partnership  it  en- 
tered into  in  1980. 

The  agreement  we  made  in  1980  not  only  brought  a  distinct  or- 
derliness to  an  often  hectic  process,  but  it  recognized  that  basing 
an  immigration  program  solely  on  humanitarian  grounds  would 
mean  admitting  persons  without  regard  to  their  ability  to  assimi- 
late into  the  communities  in  which  they  would  ultimately  reside. 
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This  commitment  would  translate  into  the  admission  of  persons 
who  because  of  age,  disability,  trauma,  language  barriers,  and 
other  factors,  were  not  likely  to  assimilate  without  a  substantial  in- 
vestment of  assistance,  services,  and  support. 

When  we  made  this  important  agreement,  we  understood  the 
unique  partnership  that  had  been  created  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  Florida  and  the  other  States  believe  it  is  equally 
important  for  the  Federal  Grovemment  to  continue  to  provide 
States  the  funding  to  offer  a  comprehensive  program  aimed  at  du- 
rable self-sufficiency  for  these  refugees.  This  cannot  be  achieved 
with  shifting  levels  of  assistance  changing  several  times  within  a 
single  year. 

We  have  lived  up  to  our  part  of  the  agreement  as  has  the  private 
sector.  To  Florida,  a  critical  part  of  the  Refugee  Act  was  the  part- 
nership structure  between  the  Federal  (Government  and  the  States, 
a  partnership  that  sought  to  ensure  the  refugees  successful  reset- 
tlement and  assimilation  into  their  new  communities. 

We  want  to  continue  as  a  partner  with  the  Federal  Grovernment 
as  we  are  convinced  does  the  private  sector,  but  in  these  difficult 
fiscal  times,  we  and  others  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
provide  refugee  services  without  the  necessary  Federal  funding  and 
support  for  our  collective  efforts. 

Flexibility  is  critical  to  the  States.  Florida's  communities  de- 
signed their  refugee  resettlement  programs  and  we  have  different 
programs  operating  all  over  the  State.  We  are  not  involved  in  a 
Key  States  initiative  project,  nor  do  we  have  a  Fish- Wilson  project. 
We  have  a  refugee  program  that  is  working.  One  of  the  existing 
flaws  in  the  current  system  is  that  there  is  not  enough  flexibility 
to  allow  States  and  localities  to  be  measured  by  standard  criteria 
and  outcomes.  There  is,  rather,  the  tendency  to  micromanage  the 
process,  not  the  end  result. 

As  the  chairman  mentioned,  it  is  important  that  we,  once  again, 
bring  consonance  to  the  process  of  determining  admission  numbers 
and  developing  the  budget  for  the  refugee  program.  Given  the  un- 
predictability of  international  crises,  Florida  believes  that  a  refugee 
emergency  fund  should  be  established  to  provide  domestic  resettle- 
ment funding  for  emergency  refiigee  admissions. 

The  Refugee  Act  authorizes  the  President  to  increase  the  annual 
ceiling  when  he  certifies  the  existence  of  a  refugee  emergency.  Yet, 
there  is  no  authority  to  pay  for  the  additional  costs  of  domestic  re- 
settlement. Congress  should  establish  a  contingency  fund  so  that 
resettlement  funds  are  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  refugees 
admitted  under  emergency  admission  authority. 

For  Florida,  the  following  points  are  important  ones  when  assess- 
ing the  future  of  a  viable  refugee  admissions  program.  We  believe 
in  a  national  program.  It  is  important  to  the  humanitarian  goals 
of  our  country.  We  believe  in  a  Federal-State  partnership  where 
the  Federal  Government  actively  promotes  the  involvement  of  the 
State  and  Federal  partners  in  the  entire  annual  refugee  admissions 
process  from  beginning  to  end  and  one  that  keeps  at  least  the  floor 
of  12  months'  reimbursement  for  refugee  cash  and  medical  assist- 
ance as  well  as  AFDC  and  Medicaid  reimbursement. 

We  believe  in  flexibility  rather  than  prescription.  It  is  important 
to  review  program  innovations;  but  it  must  be  left  to  Florida,  her 
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communities,  voluntary  agencies,  and  mutual  assistance  associa- 
tions to  design  our  programs. 

We  believe  in  providing  funding  to  match  numbers.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  bring  consonance  to  the  process  of  determining  admissions 
in  both  numbers  and  budget. 

We  believe  in  recognizing  and  providing  funds  for  contingencies 
that  deal  with  potential  refugee-related  emergencies  on  the  domes- 
tic as  well  as  the  international  scene. 

Finally,  we  stand  ready  to  do  our  part,  but  we  cannot  stay  the 
course  alone.  We  cannot  be  the  last  resort  for  failed  policies  and  ill- 
conceived  conceptual  programs.  Return  this  refugee  program  to  its 
roots,  grounded  in  the  humanitarian  responsibilities  we  bear  as 
members  of  an  international  community.  But  do  not  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  abrogate  its  responsibilities  and  hold  them  to 
their  role  in  this  unique  partnership. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Wittenberg  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 
NANCY  KELLEY  WITTENBERG 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  IMMIGRATION.  AND  REFUGEES 

OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  OH  THE  JUDICIARY 

September  23, 1993 


OHAfRMAN  MAZZOU  AND  MSMSERS  Of  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  I  APPRECIATE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  AOORESa 
THIS  OlSTINOUtSHED  SUBCOMMTTEE  REGARDING  THE  AOMINISTRATION-S  PROPOSED  REFUOEE 
AOMISSJONS  PROGRAM  FOR  FY  1 W4. 

KfV  NAME  IS  NANCY  WITTCNBERO  AHO I  AM  THE  LEGISLATIVE  PUVNNiNQ  DtRECTOA  POR  THE  FLORIDA 
DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH  AND  Rf  HABlLfTATlVE  SERVICES.    PRIOR  TO  THJS  TIME  I  HAD  BEEN  THE  REPUCEE 
PROGRAMS  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  THg  STATE  OP  PLORIDA  FOR  NINE  YEARS. 

FLORIDA,  AS  A  UNtQUE  MEMBER  OF  THE  NATWNAL  REFUGEE  PROGRAM,  IS  IN  AN  OPTIMUM  POSITION  TO 
CONTRIBUTE  TO  A  DISCUSSION  ON  REFUGEE  ADMISSIONS. 

AN  ACTIVE  PARTiaPANT  IN  THE  REFUGEE  RESETTLEMENT  ARENA.  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA  CONSISTENTLY 
RANK*  IN  THE  TOP  TEN  STATES  IN  REFUGEE  ARRIVAL  TOTALS,  OVER  THE  LAST  TWO  OECAOES,  OUR 
OVERAa  RESETTLEMENT  NUMBERS  ARE  EXCEEDED  ONLY  BY  THOSE  OF  CAUFORNIA.  OUR  POPULATION  18 
UNIQUE  IN  THI  SPECTRUM  OF  REFUGiE  RESETT«-EMENT  IN  THAT  IT  OFTEN  INCLUCES  LARGE  NUMBERS  OP 
IND«V»OUALS  WHO  ARE  NOT  PART  OP  TWE  PRESIDiNTS  REFUGEE  CEIUNO. 

PLORIDA-S  INVOLVEMENT  PREDATES  THE  BOATUFTS  OP  THE  MIO-SEVENTlES  AND  EARLY  EKJMTieS. 
FULFiaiNO  OU«  HISTORICAL  ROIE  AS  A  OATEVi/AY  TO  THOUSANDS.  MY  STATE  HAS  SERVED  AS  THE  ENTRY 
POINT  FOR  CLOSE  TO  ONE  MILUON  Of  THE  NEARLY  TWO  MJLLI-DN  REFUGEES  WHO  HAVE  COME  INTO  THE 
COUNTRY  DURING  THE  LAST  FORTY  YEARS,  TO  DATE,  WELL  &JER  900,000  CUBANS  HAVE  ENTERED  THE 
UNfTED  STATES  ElTHfiR  AS  REFUGEES  OR  ENTRANTS  WITH  OVER  46%  CHOOSING  TO  REMAM  IN  FLORIDA. 
THEIR  ENTRY  POINT-MANY  WHO  RESETTLED  ELSEWHERE  ARE  CHOOSING  TO  RETURN  TO  FLORIDA  TO 
RETIRE.  NOTWITHSTANOING  SECONDARY  CUBAN  RESETTLIMENT,  THIS  DtSTlNQUISHES  FLORIDA  AS  THE 
SrrE  OF  -mt  largest  homogeneous  refugee  population  in  the  COUNTRY.  YET  FLORIDA  HAS  ALSO 
ACCEPTED  AND  ASSISTED  IN  THE  RESETTLEMENT  Of  C0UNUES3  OTHER  REFUGEE  GROUPS  FROM  EVERY 
CONTINENT  AND  WORLD  CRISIS  SITE.  IF  WE  EXAMNE  OUR  MOST  RECENT  ANNUAL  ARRIVALS  WHICH 
IN«:LU0ED  OVER  aO%  OF  AU.  INCOMING  GUANTANAMO  HAITIANS.  FLORIDA  ARRIVAL  TOTALS  FOR  FFY 1982 
WERE  EXCEED  SY  CAUFORNIA  AND  NEW  YORK.  OUR  RESETTLEMENT  TOTALS  HAVE  FOaoWED  AN 
UPWARD  SPIRAL  WITH  INTfiRMTrTENT  AND  ESSENTIAaY  SUGHT  DECREASES  OVER  THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS. 
CONCURRENTLY.  OUR  POPULATION  HAS  HAD  A  CONSISTENTLY  LOW  MAINSTREAM  FEDERAL  ASSISTA^^CE 
PROGRAM  USAGE  RATE  AND  OUR  PROGRAMS  ADMINISTRATION  COSTS  HAVE  ALSO  BEEN  VERY  LOW. 

I  HAVE  TAKEN  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  DESCRIBE  OUR  POPULATION  AND  HISTORY  BECAUSE  IT  FURTHER 
.MAGNIFIES  CONTTHUED  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  STATE  AND  NATIONAL  PARTNERSHIP,  OUR  PROGRAM  IS  A 
SU.XESSFUL  ONE  EVEN  GIVEN  THE  VARIANCES  IN  TXE  FEDERAL  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  DOMESTIC  Rcruoec 
PROGRAM  WHICH  HAS  CONSISTENTLY  SHIFTED  THE  COST  Of  THE  PROGRAM  ONTO  STATES  AND 
LOCAUTieS.  FLORIOA'S  PROGRAM  IS  SUCCESSFUL  BY  ORR  MEASURES  AND  BY  HUMAN  MEASURES  OF 
^EFUOU  ASS«MLATION  INTO  OUR  COMMUNITIfiS, 

iMJCCESSFUL  PROGRAMS  COME  ABOUT  ONLY  WHEN  AU  RELEVANT  PARTICIPANTS  MEET  THEW 
UESPONSIBILITISS  IN  A  PARTNERSHIP.  FLORIDA  HAS  HWTORICAaY  BEEN  A  STATE  WHERE  JUST  SUCH  A 
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PARTNERSHIP  HAS  FLOURISHED,  OUR  REFUGEE  PROOi^AM  IS  ONE  DESIGNED  IN  COOPERATIOrJ  IMTH  OUR 
LOCAL  COMMUNITIES  AND  IS  DIFFERENT  IN  EACH  AREA  OF  THE  STATE. 

.OCAL  ORGAHBATIONS,  CHURCHES  AND  GOVEHNMSNT  HAVS  OFTtN  AND  EARLY  ON  INTBRCEDSO  ON 
3RHALF  Of  NEFUOEES,  A  PRACTICE  THE  FEDERAL  QOVERNMENT  HAS  EQUAUY  OFTEN  HESITATED  TO 
IJMULATH.  Lirs  NOT  FORCJET  THE  REMARKABLE  AND  UNSTINTING  EFFORTS  OVER  THE  LAST  40  YEARS  OF 
iJOUTH  FLORIDIANS.  INOVIOUALS  AS  WELL  A3  COLLECTIVE  GROUPS  Of  QTIZENS,  CHURCHS8, 
:JYNOGOOUE8  AND  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS  ON  BEHALF  OF  CUBANS,  HAITIANS.  NICARAOUANS.  VlETNAMESe. 
ttOVlETS,  BOSNIANS  AND  REFUGEES  FROM  AT  LiAST  ANOTHER  FIPTY-FIVE  NATIONAUTIES. 

I HAVB  TAKEN  THIS  TIME  TO  SROAOLY  DESCRIBE  OUR  PROGRAM  AND  TO  ACKNOWLEOGS  THE  EFFORTS  OP 
VHS  PRIVATE  SECTOR  BECAUSE  IT  TYPIFIES  THE  EFFORTS  NtCESSARY  TO  MEET  THE  CHALLENGES  AHEAD. 

FLORIDA  IS  JUST  ONE  OF  MANY  SUCCESSFUL  REFUGEE  RESE TTLEMEKT  PROGRAMS  ACROSS  THE  COUHTf. 
WE  eiURVE  T>1AT  A  NATIONAL  REFUOSE  PROGRAM  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  HUMANTTAHIAN  GOALS  OF  AOMimNO 
REFUGCES  INTO  THt  UWTEO  STATES. 

STATES  FEEL  THAT  THIS  PROGRAM  HAS  BIEN  SUCCESSFUL  AND  ALL  EXPRESS  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  PRJDt 
FROM  PARTICIPATION  IN  A  HUMANITARIAN  EFFORT  WHICH  HAS  SAVED  THE  LIVES  Of  MILUONS  Of 
PERSECUTED  PEOPLE  FROM  AROUND  THE  WORLD.  INDIVIOUAU  HAVE  OFTEN  WORKED  WITH  UTTLE  IF  ANY 
FORMAL  REC0GNJTK3N.  YET  THEIR  EFFORTS  HELPED  DEVELOP  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  REFUGEE 
REeETTLEMeHT  WE  WORK  WITH  TODAY.  BUT  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  TANDEM  WITH  THB 
PiRIVATl  SECTOR  CANNOT  HOPE  TO  CONTINUE  TO  MEET  THE  CHALLBNOt  ALONE.  NONETHELESS.  WE  ARE 
HOPEFUL  THAT  WE  WIU  HAVE  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  CONTINy  E  TO  RESETTLE  REFUOetS  IN  PARTNERSHIP 
W ITM  THE  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES.  MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  LOCAL  OOVERNMEKTS,  IT  IS 
IMPORTANT  T>1AT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  RECOMMIT  rrSELF  TO  THf  PARTNERSHIP  ft  ENTERED  INTO 
IN  lasa  VtfC  NEED  TO  REESTABLISH  A  BALANCI  BETWIIN  THE  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  LEVELS. 

THE  AOREEMEMT  WE  MADE  IN  IflSO  NOT  ONLY  BROUGHT  A  DISTINCT  ORDERLINESS  TO  AN  OFTEN  HBCTK: 
PHOCtSS.  BUT  rr  recognized  that  basing  an  WMGRATION  program  solely  ON  HUMANITARIAN 
GROUNDS  WOULD  MEAN  AOMTrTINO  PERSONS  WTTHOUT  REGARD  TO  THEIR  ASHJTY  TO  AS8MLATE  WTO 
THE  COMMUNITIES  IN  WHICH  THEY  WOULD  ULTIMATELY  RESIDE  THIS  COMMtTMENT  WOULD  TRANSLATE 
iwro  THE  ADMISSKJN  Of  PERSONS  WHO  BECAUSE  OF  AGE.  DISABILITY.  TRAUMA.  LANGUAGE  BARRIERS  AND 
OTHER  FACTORS.  WERE  NOT  UKELY  TO  ASSIMILATE  WITHOUT  A  SUBSTANTIAL  INVESTMENT  OF 
A88IBTANCE.  SERVICES  AND  SUPPORT.  WHEN  WE  MADE  THIS  IMPORTANT  AGREEMENT,  WE  UNDERSTOOD 
THE  UNIQUE  PARTNERSHIP  THAT  HAD  BEEN  CREATED  BETWEEN  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SECTORS. 
FL'ORIOA  AND  THE  OTHER  STATES  BEL«VE  IT  IS  EQUAUY  IMPORTANT  FOR  TXE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO 
CCWTWUE  TO  PROVIDE  STATES  THE  FUNOINO  TO  OFFER  A  COfcWRRHENSIVE  PROGRAM  AMBD  AT  DURABLE 
SELF  SUffK»NCY  FOR  THESt  RETUGCES.  THW  CANNOT  BE  ACHIEVED  WITH  SHirTINO  LIVEU  Of 
ASSISTANCE  CHANGINO  SEVERAL  TIMES  WITHIN  A  SINGLE  YEAR.  A  SET  THRESHOU'  LEVEL  Of  ASSISTANCE 
MUST  BE  MAINTAINCO  If  WE  ARC  TO  Q4VE  REP UOEES  A  REALISTIC  CHANCE  TO  ACHIEVE  0URA8U  SELF. 
SUfncWiOY. 

m  HAVE  UVEOU^  TO  OUR  PART  Of  THE  AGREEMENT  AS  HAS  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR.  TO  f  LORIOA.  A 
CRITICAL  PART  Of  THE  REFUGEE  ACT,  WAS  THE  PARTNERSHIP  STRUCTURE  BETWEEN  THE  FEDERAL 
•XWERNMEKT  AND  THE  STATES;  A  PARTNERSHIP  THAT  SOUGHT  TO  ENBURE  THE  REFUGEES  SUCCESSFUL 
l«3rrTLEM«NT  AND  ASSMLATION  INTO  THEIR  NEW  COMMUNmES.  WE  WANT  TO  CONTlNUe  AS  A  PARTNER 
^Vmi  THI  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AS  WE  ARE  CONVINCED  DOES  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR.  BUT  M  THESE 
IJIf  FWULT  FISCAL  TIMES.  WE  AND  OTHERS  ARE  f  INDING  IT  WCRSASINGLY  DKTICUtT  TO  PROVIDE  REFUGEE 
5«RVICE8  WITHOUT  THE  NECESSARY  FEDERAL  FUNDING  AND  SUPPORT  FOR  OUR  COLLECTIVE  Eff  ORTS. 

f  LEXIBIUTY  IS  CRITICAL  TO  TO  THE  STATES.  IT  IS  ll«»>ORTANT  TO  NOTl  THAT  FLORIDA'S  COMMUNmCS 
DESIGNED  THEIR  REFUGEE  RESETTLEMENT  PROGRAMS.  AND  V«  HAVE  DIPPERENT  PROGRAMS  OPERATINO 
IN  MOST  Of  OUR  RE8ETTLEMENT  LOCATIONS.  WE  DO  NOT  HAVE  ANY  DEMONBTRATWH  PROJICT8.  WE  ARE 
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NOT  INVOLVED  tN  A  KEY  STATES  INITIATIVE  PROJECT,  NOR  DO  WE  HAVE  A  PISHWIUSON  PROJECT  V^i'E  HAVE 
A  REFUGEE  PROGRAM  THAT  IS  WORKING    ONE  OP  THE  EXISHNO  FLAWS  IN  THE  CURUMT  SVSTEM  IS  THAT 
T>4ERE  IS  NOT  ENOUGH  FLCXIBIUTY  TO  ALLOW  STATES  AND  LOCALITIES  TO  BE  MEASUAEO  BY  STANDARD 
CRITERIA  AND  OUTCOMES.  THERE  IS  RATHER.  THE  TENDENCY  TO  MKiROMANAQE  THE  PROCESS.  NOT  TMC 
END  RESULT. 

3UT  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  WE  ONCE  AGAIN  BRi»40  CONSON/XNCE  TO  THE  PROCESS  OF  OETERMiNINO 
ADMISSION  NUMBERS  AND  DIVELOPINO  THE  BUDGET  FOA  THE  RgFUOEE  PROOKAU  CURRENTVY,  THE 
<V0MINI3TRATI0N  BUDGET  REQUEST  BEARS  UTTLE  C0RREUT1ON  TO  THE  REFUGEE  AOMIBSION  NUMBERS. 
THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FUNDING  REQUEST  FOR  RESeTTLEMENT  PROGRAMS  IS  SJJBMfTTEO  IN  FEBRUARY, 
WHILE  THE  ADMISSIONS  CEILING.  UPON  WHCH  THE  FUNDING  LEVELS  SHOULD  BR  BASED.  IS  NOT 
DETERMINED  UNTIL  THE  FOaoWINQ  FALL 

<WVEN  THE  UNPREDICTA8IUTY  OF  INTERNATKJNAL  CRISES.  FLORIDA  BEUEVES  THAT  A  REFUGEE 
EMERGENCY  FUND  SHOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED  TO  PROVIDE  0OMCST1C  RESETHEMENT  FUNDING  FOR 
EMERGENCY  ADMISSIONS.  THE  REFUGEE  ACT  AUTHORIZES  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  IKCREA8E  THE  ANNUAi 
CEIUNO  WHEN  HE  CERTIFIES  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A  REFUGEE  EMERGENCY.  YET.  THERE  IS  NO  AUTHORnV 
TO  PAY  FOR  THE  ADDITIONAL  COSTS  OF  DOMESTIC  RESETOEMENT.  CONGRESS  SHOULD  ESTABLISH  A 
CONTINGENCY  FUND  SO  T>1AT  RESETaEMENT  FUNDS  ARE  AVAILABLE  TO  MEET  TV«  NBEOS  OF  THE 
REFUGEES  ADMTnEO  UNDER  EMERGENCY  REFUGEE  ADMISSION  AUTHORITY. 

FOR  FLORIOA.  THE  FOLLOWMG  POINTS  ARE  IMPORTANT  ONES  WHEN  ASSESSING  T>4E  FUTURE  OF  A  VUBLE 
REFUGEE ADMISS»NS PROGRAM.  WEBgUCVEINA: 

1 .  NATIONAL  PROGRAM-IT  IB  IMPORTANT  TO  THE  HUMANITARIAN  GOALS  OF  THE  REFUGEE 

PROGRAM; 

Z  FEDERALySTATB  PARTNERSHIP- 

A)  WHERE  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVELY  PROMOTES  THE  INVOLVEMENT  OF  THE 
STATE  AND  FEDERAL  PARTNERS  IN  TME  ENTIRE  ANNUAL  REFUGEE  ADMIBSIONS  PROCESS-FROM 
BEGINNING  TO  TNE  END. 

B)  TMAT  KEEPS  AT  LEAST  THE  FLOOR  OF  12  MONTH*  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  REFUGEE 
CASH  AND  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  A8  WELL  AS  AFOC  AND  MEDICAID  RElMBURBEMENr, 

3.  FLEXIBILmr.  RATHER  THAN  PRESCRIPTKJM-rr  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  REVWEW  PROGRAM 
INHOVATION8  BUT  IT  MUST  BE  LCFT  TO  FLORIDA.  HER  COMMUNfTIES,  VOLUNTARY  AOENCIES  AND  MUTUAL 
ASSISTANCE  ASSOCIATIONS  TO  OCSION  OUR  PR0<»AM8: 

4.  PROVIOttO  FUNDINa  TO  MATCH  NUMBERS-4T  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  BRING  CONSONANCE  TO  THE 
PROCESS  OF  oeTERMMING  AOMttSiONB  NUMBERS  AND  OgVELOPINQ  BUDGET  FOR  THE  PROGRAM; 
AND 

5.  RECOQNSgNO  AND  PROVIOiNO  FUNDS  FOR  CONTINQENCIES  THAT  DEAL  WITH  POTCKTIAL 
REFUGEE  RELATED  EMERGENCIES  ON  THE  DOMEBTIC  AS  WEa  AS  INTERNATIONAL  SCENE- 

Ai  A  REFUGEE  EMERGENCY  FUND  SHOULD  BE  ESTA6USHE0  TO  PROVIDE  DOMEBTIC 
RESETTLEMBNT  FUNDtNO  FOR  EMERGENCY  A0MISSI0N8. 

I'lNAUY.  WE  STAND  READY  TO  00  OUR  PART.  BUT  WE  CANNOT  STAY  THE  COURSE  ALONE.  WE  CANNOT  BE 
THE  LAST  RESORT  FOR  FAILED  POUCCB  AND  la^SONCEIVED  CONCEPTUAL  PROGRAMS.  RETURN  THU 
REFUGEE  PROGRAM  TO  fTS  ROOTS.  GROUNDED  IN  THE  HUMANP-ARIAN  RESPONSIBOmES  WE  BEAR  AS 
I4GMBER8  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL  COMHUNfTr  BUT  DO  NOT  AUOW  THE  FCOOUL  GOVERNMENT  TO 
ABROGATE  IT8  RESPONSIBiUTIEB  AND  HOLD  THEM  TO  THEIR  ROLE  IN  THIS  UNIQUE  PARTNERSHIP. 

THANK  YOU  MR.  CHAIRMAN. 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  think  the  staff  had  advised  that  we  try  to  keep 
the  presentations  to  about  5  minutes. 

So  to  the  extent  that  you  all  could,  keep  within  that  limit  be- 
cause it  enables  us  to  move  along  and  give  us  a  little  chance  for 
questions. 

Dr.  Silverman. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  EDWIN  B.  SILVERMAN,  STATE  REFUGEE 
COORDINATOR,  DIVISION  OF  FAMILY  SUPPORT  SERVICES, 
ILLINOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  AID 

Dr.  Silverman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submitted  my  writ- 
ten testimony  for  the  record.  I  have  a  few  summary  comments  to 
make. 

I  certainly  subscribe  in  spirit  and  substance  to  what  Ms. 
Wittenberg  so  eloquently  stated.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  had  an 
extremely  successful  program.  My  colleagues  in  Illinois  and  my  col- 
leagues in  other  States  have  implemented  effective  private/public 
sector  partnerships. 

We  have  succeeded  in  facilitating  refugee  self-sufficiency.  We 
have  been  innovative,  productive,  cost-effective.  We  have  been  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  welfare  reform. 

It  is,  then,  ironic  that,  as  the  rest  of  the  country  has  discovered 
more  comprehensive  approaches  to  end  unemployment,  we  have 
been  reduced  in  our  capacity  to  serve  refugees. 

The  State  is  concerned  about  the  erosion  of  Federal  support.  In 
Illinois,  well  over  50  percent  of  the  costs  for  refugees  resident  in 
the  State  less  than  2  years  are  borne  by  the  State,  and  that  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  agreement  in  the  Refugee  Act. 

In  order  to  restore  the  efficacy  of  the  Refugee  Act,  we  propose  six 
recommendations.  It  was  extremely  refreshing  to  hear,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, your  reference  to  the  lateness  of  the  admissions  hearing.  Here 
we  are  once  again  in  the  position  of  looking  at  the  admissions  and 
the  numbers  based  on  an  unrealistic  budget. 

We  also 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Incidentally,  let  me  just  say,  I  like  how  much  all 
of  you  keep  hammering  on  the  administration  because  if  they  have 
this  coordinator;  and  if  he  or  she  does  any  kind  of  a  job  or  if  it  is 
Ambassador  Zimmermann,  I  think  you  ought  to  really  bombard 
them  with  exactly  these  same  sentiments. 

I  think  that  ought  to  be  hammered  on  unless  you  get  the  refugee 
numbers  correlated  with  the  dollars  unless  they  give  you  folks 
flexibility  to  use  those  dollars  in  a  way  that  you  think  can  match 
your  population  better,  you  are  never  going  to  get  over  the  hub. 

So  I  salute  you.  Dr.  Silverman;  and  I  want  you  to  continue.  But 
I  hope  that  you  all  can  really  speak  with  a  unified  voice  not  just 
today  but  in  the  days  ahead. 

Dr.  Silverman.  And  certainly  before  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Very  much  so. 

Dr.  Silverman.  The  second  issue  has  to  do  with  the  domestic 
emergency  fund.  We  certainly  endorse  Florida's  request  for  a  con- 
tingency fund. 

This  year  we  have  established  a  very  effective  contractual  proc- 
ess, and  suddenly  we  are  looking  at  the  prospect  of  bringing  in  a 
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large  number  of  Bosnians  without  immediate  resources  available  to 
deal  sensibly  with  them. 

We  ask  Congress  to  commit  to  12  months  of  RCA,  RMA,  AFDC, 
Medicaid,  SSI.  The  $400  million  that  has  been  appropriated  would 
roughly  resettle  80,000  refugees  under  that  program.  We  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  Federal  deficit.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  ref- 
ugee program  is  driving  that  deficit.  We  do  believe  that  we  have 
contributed  more  than  our  share  in  terms  of  dollars  and  resources 
at  a  very,  very  difficult  time. 

The  appropriation,  the  $400  million  with  8  months  eligibility 
only  for  RCA  or  RMA,  probably  we  are  looking  at  a  reduction  to 
6  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has  already  been  cut  to  its  marrow. 
I  certainly  agree  with  your  healthy  skepticism  about  the  notion 
that  ORR  can  improve  services  at  reduced  costs. 

Fourth,  we  are  concerned  that,  as  a  vestige  of  the  private  reset- 
tlement initiative  of  last  year,  we  now  have  a  situation  in  which 
the  matching  grant  is  placed  in  the  same  line  item  with  State  ad-  • 
ministered  programs  for  refugee  cash  and  medical  assistance;  and 
I  think  that  is  very  unfortunate. 

Rather  than  promoting  partnership,  it  promotes  competition  be- 
tween the  private  and  public  sector.  The  matching  grant  program 
in  Illinois  has  been  enormously  successful.  However,  it  is  not  a  pro- 
gram that  can  address  all  arrivals;  and  it  merits  special  consider- 
ation and  should  not  be  placed  in  competition  with  State  programs. 

Fifth,  I  think  that  at  the  risk  of  sounding  absolutely  bonkers  in 
terms  of  the  budget,  I  do  believe  the  reception  and  placement  has 
never  been  funded  adequately.  We  are  looking  at  a  reception  and 
placement  grant  in  1993  that  is  hardly  above  what  it  was  in  1975. 
What  it  has  lost  there  is  the  kind  of  staffing  that  we  need  up  front 
to  do  a  sensible  humane  and  effective  job  of  reception  and  place- 
ment. 

Finally,  there  is  the  word  "flexibility"  again.  It  was  used  earlier. 
We  welcome  that.  Yesterday  my  colleagues  and  I  spent  the  day 
with  ORR,  a  very  long  day.  I  think  we  were  all  very  much  encour- 
aged by  Lavinia  Limon  and  her  attitude  of  cooperation,  of  listening, 
of  her  understanding  of  the  needs  of  refugees;  and  so  perhaps  we 
have  arrived  at  a  new  day  of  innovation  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Good. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  am  happy.  I  am  sure  that 
Ms.  Limon  will  do  an  excellent  job. 

She  is  going  to  have  to  hammer  on  people  downtown  because, 
like  anything  else,  there  is  wide  competition  between  the  agencies 
in  government  for  money  and  competition  between  the  agencies 
and  then  other  agencies  of  government  as  this  pyramid  gets  closer 
to  the  top. 

So  I  am  glad  you  all  met.  I  think  that  is  a  first  step  in  this  whole 
coordination.  I  hope  that  you  continue  to  keep  pressing  the  case. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Silverman  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Edwin  B.  Silverman,  State  Refugee  Coordinator, 
Division  of  Family  Support  Services,  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  present  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid.   I  have  coordinated  refugee  resettlement  for 
17  years,  during  which  time  Illinois  has  received  more  than  80,000  refugees.  The  state  has 
ranked  fifth  in  the  number  of  new  arrivals,  with  approximately  4%  of  the  national  total. 

From  the  perspective  of  Llinois,   the  Refugee  Program  has  been  extraordinarily 
successful.    Through  a  cohesive  public-private  sector  partnership,  we  have  been  able  to 
facilitate  refugee  social  self-reliance  and  economic  self-sufficiency.     Although  a  small 
number  of  refugees  remain  long-term  dependent  on  multi-lingual  service  delivery  and 
public  benefits,  by  the  fourth  year  of  residency  refugees  are  less  dependent  on  public 
assistance  than  the  resident  population  as  a  whole.   Refugees  have  become  contributing, 
tax-paying  members  of  our  communities.    In  addition,  they  have  generated  hundreds  of 
new  businesses  and  in  the  case  of  Argyle  Street,  in  the  Uptown  area  of  Chicago,  they  have 
regenerated  an  entire  community.   In  short,  the  refugees  of  Illinois  clearly  demonstrate  the 
continuing  vitality  of  the  American  dream. 

Economic  studies   indicate  that  the  Illinois  experience  is  replicated  nationwide. 
Although  refugee  income  increases  at  a  slower  rate  than  other  immigrants,  they  do  reach 
national  averages  and  ultimately  return  more  in  taxes  than  they  remove  in  benefits.* 
According  to  a  study  by  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement,  the  unemployment  rate  of 
Southeast  Asian  refugees  who  arrived  in  1985  was  50%  at  the  end  of  1985,  20%  in  1986, 
9%  in  1987,  and  5%  in  1988  (Report  to  Congress,  1989,  p.88).    The  refugee  data  marks 
steady  progress  toward  self-sufficiency. 

Informed  by  the  economic  and  the  cultural  contributions  of  refugees,  there  is  no 
question  that  Illinois  supports  continued  United  States  leadership  in  the  resetdement  of 
refugees.    A  level  of  120-130,000  new  refugee  arrivals  in  FY'94  would  be  reasonable  and 
appropriate.      Relative   to   the   nation's   population,    and   relative  to   total   anticipated 
immigration,  that  number  of  refugees  is  small  and  can  be  easily  accommodated. 

At  the  same  time,  one  must  be  cognizant  that  refugee  resettlement  is  not  possible 
without  adequate  fiscal  resources.      Reaping  the  economic  benefits  of  refugees,  as 
consumers,  taxpayers,  and  labor  market  participants  requires  an  upfront  investment  in 
service  delivery.    In  Illinois  the  investment  of  each  social  service  dollar  has  consistently 
resulted  in  more  than  two  dollars  of  welfare  avoidance  as  well  as  new  taxable  income. 


See  Barry  R.  Chiswick,  "The  Effect  of  Americanization  on  the  Earnings  of  Foreign 
Bom  Males,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy.  October  1978,  pp.  897-921;  and  JuUan 
Simon,  "Immigrants,  Taxes,  and  Welfare  in  the  U.S.,"  Population  and  Development 
Review.  March,  1984,  pp.  55-69. 
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We  are  concerned   then,   to   have  watched  the   steady  erosion   of  the  federal 
commitment  to  support  state  and  local  government  resettlement  programs  as  established 
in  the  Refugee  Act.    Funding  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  numbers  of  new  arrivals.   In  1987 
Refugee  Social  Service  dollars   provided   $1058  per  new  arrival  and   in    1993   it  is 
approximately  $662.    In  1987  Preventive  Health  dollars  were  $123  per  new  arrival  and  in 
1993  it  is  $44.    In  1987  Cash  and  Medical  Assistance  provided  $4,023  per  new  arrival  and 
in  1993  it  is  $2,015.  In  total,  this  represents  a  52.3%  reduction. 

For  Illinois,  as  for  other  states,  those  reductions  have  been  difficult.  Our  combined 
Refugee  Social  Services  and  Targeted  Assistance  resources  in  1987  were  $4.7  million,  in 
1993  they  have  been  reduced  to  $3. 1  million.  However,  the  admissions  to  Dlinois  in  1993 
are  more  than  twice  the  number  of  1987.  Free  standing  case  management,  vocational 
English  as  a  Second  Language,  bilingual  vocational  training,  and  on-the-job  training  have 
been  eliminated.  These  are  important  services  that  promote  durable  self-sufficiency.  We 
know  in  particular  that  wages  increase  as  English  language  ability  increases. 

It  is  ironic.   The  Refugee  Program  was  on  the  cutting  edge  of  Welfare  Reform  in  the 
development  of  innovative,  multi-service,  bilingual  employability  programs.    At  a  time  when 
the  larger  system  has  adopted  such  strategies,  Refugee  Programs  are  forced  to  return  to 
job  placement  only. 

In  contrast  to  the  Refugee  Act  promise  of  100%  federal  funding  for  public  assistance 
costs  within  a  refugees'  first  36  months  of  residency,  we  now  receive  eight  months  of 
Refugee  Cash  and  Medical  Assistance,  and  we  receive  no  reimbursement  for  state  costs  in 
the  substantial  categories  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC),  Aid  to  the 
Aged,  Blind,  and  Disabled  (AABD),  or  State  Transitional  Assistance.    In  January  of  1993, 
federal  funds  covered  41.6%  of  refugee  assistance  recipients  resident  in  Illinois  two  years 
or  less.     An  estimated  $13.6  million  in  FY'93  state  funds  had  to  be  diverted  firom  other 
programs  to  support  58.4%  of  the  refugees  in  need. 

The  cost  transfers  to  states  could  not  come  at  a  worse  time.  Illinois,  like  other  states, 
confronts  severe  budgetary  constraints.   One  of  the  results  has  been  a  steady  shrinking  of 
the  public  assistance  safety  net  for  all  residents. 

In  the  process  of  welfare  cost  containment  refugees  are  particularly  vulnerable.    To 
be  eligible  for  the  Illinois  Transitional  Assistance  program  (formerly  General  Assistance), 
after  the  Refugee  Cash  Assistance  period,  single  refugees  and  adult  refugees  without 
children  must  secure  a  waiver  based  on  a  combination  of  language  ability,  education,  and 
income.   The  waiver  is  provided  once  and  is  time-limited.   Refugees  who  do  not  qualify  are 
left  with  no  means  of  financial  support.    The  very  best  qualified  refugees  who  can  attain 
entered  employment  within  eight  months  are  safe.  Those  least  qualified  are  in  jeopardy. 
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Allow  me  to  emphasize  that  eight  months  is  not  enough  time  for  refugees  to  attain 
self-sufficiency.     A  recent  review  of  Matching  Grant  clients,  in  Illinois  the  most  highly 
qualified  refugees,  found  that  entered  employment  occurred  on  average  in  month  ten. 
Many  clients  require  more  than  ten  months,  and  that  is  especially  true  for  a  large  number 
of  non-Matching  Grant  refugees. 

To  exacerbate  this  tense  situation,  our  fine  private  sector  partners  in  resettlement 
have  also  experienced  an  erosion  of  funding.   The  voluntary  agencies  of  Illinois,  who  have 
performed  so  well  in  the  initial  phases  of  resettlement,  have  been  asked  to  resettle  more 
refugees  while  state-administered  funds.  United  Way,  and  other  private  sector  resources 
have  decreased.  The  refugee  Mutual  Assistance  Associations  (MAAs)  struggle  to  maintain 
stability  in  an  evermore  competitive  environment. 

In  this  regard,  we  feel  obliged  to  point  out  a  special  concern.   It  must  be  agreed  that 
the  Reception  and  Placement  grant  provided  by  the  Department  of  State  to  the  voluntary 
agencies  is  totally  inadequate.    The  level  of  funding  was  established  in  1975  with  the 
presumption  that  we  were  addressing  a  short-term  crisis.    It  was  also  assumed  that  the 
American  public  with  its  traditional  generosity  would  contribute  richly,  which  was  the  case 
for  a  limited  time. 

The  quest  for  refuge  has  continued  and  expanded  in  character.  With  some  infrequent 
exceptions,   private  sector  contributions  have  diminished.      The  level  of  the  federal 
Reception  and  Placement  grant  in  1993  is  barely  higher  than  the  grant  of  1975. 

The  recently  proposed  solution  to  the  genuine  staffing  needs  of  the  voluntary 
agencies    (in    order    to    perform    effectively)    was    to    take    the    funding    from    the 
Cash/Medical/Administration    line    item    for    state    programs.       Clearly,    the    negative 
consequences  of  this  proposal  on  refugees  after  Reception  and  Placement,  the  threat  to 
flexible  placement  policy  nationwide,  as  well  as  the  cost  transfer  to  state  and  local 
government,  were  unacceptable. 

Although  the  Private  Resettlement  Program  was  derailed  by  the  Western  District 
Court,   the  initiative  produced  a  precarious  reconfiguration  of  the  Refugee  Program 
appropriation  line  items.    What  was  once  "Cash,  Medical,  and  Administration"  devoted  to 
state  administered  programs,  is  now  called  "Transitional  Assistance  and  Medical  Services" 
(TAMS).     The  Matching  Grant  Program  which  was  formerly  a  discrete  line  item  is  now 
incorporated  in  the  new  TAMS  line  item.    In  its  NPRM  of  July  22,  ORR/DHHS  proposed 
subtracting    the   Matching    Grant    and    unnamed    "other   programs"    from    the   TAMS 
appropriation  before  determining  the  allocations  to  states,  and  subsequently  the  eligibility 
period  for  RCA/RMA. 

We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  devote  careful  attention  to  the  implication  of  this 
situation.   The  line  item  configuration  and  the  residual  thinking  within  ORR  infer  that  private 
sector  services  take  priority  over  state-administered  programs.    It  unfortunately  promotes 
private-public    sector    competition    for    limited    resources    and    could   jeopardize    the 
cooperative  partnership  that  has  produced  successful  results  thus  far.     Moreover,  the 
situation  paves  the  way  toward  further  reductions  in  the  state-administered  safety  net  for 
refugees. 
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In  light  of  these  circumstances  we  recommend  that: 

1.  Congress  finalize  admissions  numbers  by  May  31  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  In  this 
way  the  appropriations  process  can  be  informed  by  the  numbers  of  new  arrivals. 

2.  Congress  establish  a  Domestic  Emergency  Fund,  comparable  to  that  within  the 
Department  of  State  budget.  The  Fund  could  provide  for  services  to  unanticipated 
arrivals,  such  as  the  Haitians  and  Bosnians  in  FY'92  and  FY'93. 

3.  Congress    commit    to    12    months    of   RCA,    RMA,    AFDC,    Medicaid,    and    SSI 
reimbursement. 

4.  Congress  re-establish  the  Matching  Grant  as  a  separate  line  item.    Based  on  our 
experience   in    Illinois,    it   has   been   extremely   successful   and   has   leveraged 
extraordinary  private  sector  support.    However,  the  program  cannot  accommodate 
all  arrivals.    The  Matching  Grant  Program  merits  special  consideration  and  should 
not  be  placed  in  competition  with  state-administered  programs. 

5.  Congress  should  consider  enhanced  funding  for  Reception  and  Placement  apart 
from  state  costs  for  mandated  services. 

6.  Congress  should  reaffirm  the  Refugee  Act's  inherent  principles  of  flexibility  in  state 
program  design.  Resettlement  takes  place  at  the  local  level.  The  complex  factors  of 
demography,  refugee  ethnicity,  resource  availability,  and  labor  market  trends  at  the 
local  level  vie  against  rigid  national  requirements. 

In  closing  we  urge  the  Administration  and  the  Committee  to  make  new  efforts  to 
coordinate  the  admissions  and  appropriations  processes.    The  Refugee  Program  is  mature 
and  has  a  well-defined  history.    We  know  the  costs  of  resettlement.    It  is  then  reasonable  to 
pursue  the  resources  necessary  to  effectively  resettle  refugees  and  not  to  set  them  in 
competition  for  the  state  and  local  resources  intended  for  other  populations. 

The  states  have  stood  by  a  generous  admissions  policy.    It  is  imperative  that  we  as  a 
nation  continue  to  provide  refuge  to  the  persecuted  and  dispossessed.    In  so  doing,  we  ask 
that  the  federal  government  provide  equitable  resources  to  achieve  a  goal  of  humane 
resettlement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 


411 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Bushart. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRUCE  BUSHART,  STATE  REFUGEE  COORDI- 
NATOR, NEW  YORK  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Bushart.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  comments. 

My  two  colleagfues  have  made  my  work  a  lot  easier,  as  your  di- 
rections have.  I  would  condense  some  of  my  presentation  in  the 
front  end  to  say  that  we  are  concerned  in  New  York  State  with  the 
long  history  of  welcoming  the  foreign  bom  and  finding  them  to  be 
very  productive  members,  revitalizing  many  of  our  communities. 

There  is  concern  about  the  anti-immigrant  talk  that  we  have  cur- 
rently and  the  people  even  in  public  hearings  in  New  York  and  cer- 
tainly on  the  street  are  very  confused  between  the  categories  of  im- 
migrant and  undocumented  alien  and  refugee. 

I  raise  that  concern  this  morning  because  I  hope  that  the  need 
for  refugee  services  and  the  unique  humanitarian  mission  that  it 
carries  with  it  does  not  get  lost  in  the  rhetoric  and  concern  over 
other  competing  and  confusing  categories  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  A  very  important  point. 

Mr.  Bushart.  Studies  of  the  overall  impact  of  immigration  are 
conflicting.  You  could  pick  up  any  two  of  them  and  they  would  be 
totally  confused  at  different  points. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Not  quite  as  bad  as  economic  forecasts  but  close. 

Mr.  Bushart.  Real  close. 

I  brought  a  picture  to  supplement  the  talk  about  costs.  It  has 
been  done,  this  presentation,  once  before.  It  goes  downhill,  the  dol- 
lars per  refugee  that  the  Federal  Government  is  providing  the 
States. 

Unfortunately,  where  it  goes  downhill,  States  and  localities  pick 
it  up  to  keep  it  level.  The  cost  doesn't  go  away. 

In  New  York  in  1993,  we  will  be  at  least  $27  million  short  money 
paid  against  dollars  spent  out.  And  beyond  that,  when  you  look  at 
the  service  area  we  do  not  have  enough  dollars  to  provide  those 
employability  services,  language,  and  job  placement  to  address  all 
those  individuals  that  could  need  those  services. 

The  National  Grovemors  Association  did  an  estimate  that  the 
States,  for  a  12-,  not  an  8-month  program  need  $620  million  by 
some  reasonable  calculations.  We  are  now  talking,  at  $420  or  $400 
million,  considerably  short  even  if  that  number  is  not  exactly  solid. 

There  are  things  that  the  program  needs  to  do.  I  have  been  en- 
couraged, as  Dr.  Silverman  said,  with  the  recent  meetings  with  the 
ORE  staff  and  with  Lavinia  Limon,  and  the  discussions  trying  to 
work  with  our  ORR  colleagues  in  this  area.  There  are  many  things 
that  must  be  looked  at  in  the  program. 

We  must  look  at  coordination  between  players  and  Federal  Grov- 
ernment.  They  don't  talk  to  each  other,  and  they  sure  don't  talk  to 
us  on  these  things;  and  there  are  many  things  that  we  can  do  that 
aren't  cost-heavy  if  we  plan  and  anticipate  our  groups  and  use  bet- 
ter resources. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  lack  of  congruity  between  arrivals 
and  the  resources. 

A  few  quick  things.  As  we  look  at  any  new  program  and  as  we 
also  get  done  with  our  bureaucratic  thinking  and  planning,  we 
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should  reapply  the  test:  Is  the  refugee  better  off  for  any  new  de- 
signs? 

In  that,  I  think  we  have  some  general  agreement  that  12  months 
makes  sense.  If  there  should  be  a  mixup,  one  that  relates  to  the 
AJFCG  structure  or  one  that  relates  to  refugee  cash  assistance,  we 
sure  must  be  on  top  of  any  welfare  reform  or  the  new  health  care 
initiative  as  it  impacts  this  program. 

I  will  save  my  other  points.  I  am  sure  my  other  colleagues  will 
raise  them.  I  also  support  the  emergency  fund.  This  is  a  program 
that  must  react  to  emergencies.  We  can't  wait  for  the  dollars  to 
flow  while  the  emergency  is  in  trouble. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bushart.  Very  impor- 
tant points. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bushart  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Bruce  Bushart,  State  Refugee  Coordinator,  New 
York  Department  of  Social  Services 


Mr.  Omizatn  and  maabttat  of  ite  ffciwi— IM>»y  tfaaoik  you  tar  Urn 
o^jpecturdty  to  acnBiKit  «a  tho  Miixdstniftklb**  pgeiiuoaJ  rafugpae  ateiMiens 
tac  tte  1994  £aderal  f  isoal 


As  a  rqpraerfcative  of  the  NMr  Ycsk  Stedlte  DeyatUiaib  of  Socdol  Secviow/ 
Whictk  adninisfaers  y^<-P<"  |aix»«3in»  for  ^Sis  AxeigrHxann  eand  ooocdinotes 
aecvioM  te  thia  pqpolBfcian  in  Hair  Yoek  fiteote,  Z  oeoi  tdl  you  tihot  the 
Dqpartaienb  is  dleeply  uwolved  in  the  nrng1<flf  iasues  9<tw;ateJ  Isy  fadexal 
imigreLtion  policdes. 

Mw  Yedc  hw  a  long  anA  praid  txaditlae  o£  mlcoMdng  "nair  avrivalB*  «ho 
faHV»  «a'iched  our  oanaadties  irith  Iteir  faaxd  %Rck  and  cz«ativity. 
Cucxently,  as  throu^icub  its  hifltocy,  Nbir  ^Ebslt  State  is  ^lie  destimticn  £cc- 
a  large  and  diTerse  pngntlatigi  o£  t3)e  £'OC<eiiyit*i'MLli«  Bacii  yeer  sinoe  1990  an 
average  of  96,500  new  imdgcants  anJ  22,000  reCttcyees  bav«  rasettled  in  Nar 
Ycck  State,  idth  iidz«  Usan  90%  rese^^ling  in  Metr  Yoirk  dty.  In  additicn, 
the  XanigratiGn  and  lfe±uiali£atiai  Sersdce  (96)  x«oaitIy  estimated  tiiot 
45, 000  undoouDoited  allais  CcQD  all  over  tte  wxld  oove  In  to  Mov  Ytek  Stabe 
eacii  year,  te  a  state,  Hbr  ^ftack  zan^  seconl  in  tJie  anrual  nunter  of 
ionii^ant  ani  refugee  acrlvals*  secxnA  In  the  estiiaated  midser  of 
undooaented  aliens,  and  tlilzd  in  tlie  ovocall  ttt±3ec  of  amnesty  aliens 
legalized  under  the  Innlgration  Betixm  and  QanCznl  Act  of  1986  iTXP^ . 


Aiv  discuslon  of  "nav  arzivals"  nist  diatinguish  tetn^en  four  bbjob: 
categories.  With  tlie  eaosqption  of  ncniautgraDfcs  (such  as  tourists) ,  ssq 
visitor  or  ismlgzant  ocmlng  to  Nstf  Tosic  Stabe  can  be  dasslfled  under  one  of 
ttiese  catagodes.  the  fdarifinFitlon  of  Hiaae  teacas  is  critical  to  reduce 
ttie  oucront  ocnfuslon  in  t2ie  public  and  pdvace  aactoFB  ragaroinor  the  policy 
puzpose  behind  t2ie  major  cOtegodeB  oC  legal  Initiation. 

"ttiese  categories  are: 

11)    Jas&ass^L.  -   perscra   grarited    legal  pouaifcaiL  rcsldenx  In  tie  U.S. ; 
tliey  essentially  fall  under  cafe  of  tm  tesic  categories:      fanHy^Baed 
and   aqplqyneiTtHoased  isnlgcsots.in  ffiaiav-iBsed  Imioraticn.    tb&  goal 
fear  the  imigrant  Is  to    be    reunltsd   with    faaily    iiwaii='rs    uho    havia 
already   beocne   pfinaanpnt   residents   or   citizens   of  the  U.S..      For 
enKJ.oviiiefH>bagca  UaBiflgatien.  vigae  age  aganaad  fiar  n.S,     «qplqyBnt  in 
job  areas  for  \tdcti  a  laixc  sficctage  exlstB. 
Durijng  the  pericd  FRT  1990»1993,  an  <wvrw|u  cC  464,000  imigranbs 
arrived  in  the  U.S.  each  yMr.      For  tte  saas  liiree-year  period,    NXS 
reoeivBd  an  avecrage  96,500  Bfov  iiittigranfae  anmally,  aspraodinataly  31% 
Of   tte   national  figure.     like  tte  natiGnal  population,    Mew  Yctfc's 
ianigrant    pqpulation    ic    ^rodcadnintLy    Asian    cr   Hiqpanic.        Ctae 
significant  pcpulaticn,  froB  the  fconr  Soviet  Ohiai,  is  addresaed  in 
^^  ISta/tSxtoa  eootion  below. 

2}  ItadmTi,)aBant9^  ftliiW  -  Mob  enouc^  is  knOMi,  nationally  or  statewide, 
regarding  tiie  ilfciwrrii'agaiim  and  ^ynaadcs  of  -Qie  undocunented.  HE 
aucrsntly  ueoe  an  «etiaa(bd  of  ajjptxtidafitely  45,000  wiebaBenbed 
aliens  adding  to  Wg*  pcpdatteh  eaCh  year.  Vsur  Yack*s  tiiree 
lai^BBt  gro»yc  of  \tirtciqiiBinntod,  aooovding  to  SB,  aze  Bcuadoceans, 
Italians  and  Itoles,  £oll«Med  by  DosdhieanB,  Oolcabians,  B^tians  and 

J«IIIBIiPM>B« 
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9)  MtasBLT  pnacn  oibsfili  ttaalr  ocRMiy  of  odgin  mo  «» \BBl]iU  or 
uwUling  to  rvtxzn  tDttst  csaaftsy  TaiowMH  oC  pognaoeublan  «r  • 
^lell-ftMnSaa  fear  of  pttaecutien.  Betscsis  receiving  Befiagee 
assistanoe  are  pxiaarll?  eit&er  lamywa,  ^toylaoa  ,  or  ^fc^^^j"*  or 
SSSDL-BaSaBS^-  V&  tas  avetagaa  22,000  r^ine  arrivzOs  per  year 
lor  tltt  perl^  FFY  1990-1909,  CT  ISt  Of  Itenatlonal  zabe  of  114»000 
foc:     tte     saooe     perioi.       (Soiaxse:     ms,     Office   of   Refugee 

n iHtTonr)        MS*    Ktlvals    bavtt    enedn^pled    since    FFY    1966, 

priaarlly  due  to  tte  iitflux  of  le&geeb  fron  the  ficoanr  Soviet 
unlcn,  ^ktvo  an-miit.  Soir  CMdr  I5,0<i0  nev  enfivals  per  year.  Tbia 
'wouU  aaioe  Soviet  refugees  the  seoond  largest  pcpulaticn  (after 
Denlnlcans)  of  all  fceoign^Mcn  asrivalfi  to  tkt>r  Yozk  etate. 

4)  Tfff*''**'**'!^^  ^^""'^HTY)  MfcTfff  "  Ctrat  3  sdllion  people  applied 
radcnally  for  aonesty  iA3er  liie  Tttlgreticn  Refon  and  OontrOl  Act 
of  1986  (mCA} .  131  WR,  ever  170,000  aqpplied,  and  about  150,000 
were  granted  legal  stertoe,  idbich  is  about  S%  of  the  Tsttlcnal 
natsr.  "Die  naticnali^  aost  roporeeeRbed  vnder  tbe  anhesty  puognoi 
In  NS5  was  Mexloan  (9%)  fisllOHed  Jy  DcDdmcane,  Haitians, 
nnlcBtaiang,  Pakistanis,  SalvwiarenB^  Ssuadoveans,  JeoeaioanB,  miigns 
agnfi  CAinese.  As  vi^  genecal  ineii^atiav  tiie  aanesty  pcpulation  in 
WS  vas  oncx^dibly  div«cBQi, 


We  Socalgn-lxim  id^jucecartb  abctit  ie%  of  Nov  YOkIc  State's  popul«itic 
aoocfEdlng  to  ttie  1990  U.S.  Oenas.  Snni^pation  to  Nev  Yoork  City  has  a  mch 
aore  significant  ispaot  than  is  (kncnsteelbed  sfcatevide,  vith  over  cne 
quarter  (28%)  of  the  City*s  1990  census  pcpulaticn  being  £or«ignH3am. 

ibe  iqpact  of  isBlgraticn  on  vsii  York  State  in  general  ani  an  Nev  YorSc 
City  in  particular,  is  thsefcce^  CKtatantial.  Analysis  by  the  State's 
Departnent  of  Booncodc  Develcpnent,  for  csGanpIe,  indicates  that  the  state*8 
ovarall  pqpulaticn  would  hove  dlpcreaaad  in  the  I980's  weare  it  ix*.  fcr 
isnigration;  Instead  of  the  saall  gain  inpqpulation  \i^sti  did  occur. 

!Ihe  areas  of  benefits  to  oar  State  are  stralofitliQrward:  aost  newooners 
pay  oi^.  State  and  federal  taoea,  aeoi/  in  tfaa  iPCgJcfume  (as  ludi  as  20t  in 
Nev  York  dty)  are  in  vfaite-csollar  and  pcofessicnal  positions,  scne 
indmstr&ee  (lite  the  garaent  indkistry)  bitve  survived  in  New  YocX  iscaiBB  of 
tte  nev  souroe  of  labor  pnvidsd  by  ismignafes.  l^nnigrants  okn  CM^er  40,000 
New  Voric  etatte  f  isas  which  add  jdbs  and  bAHUxm  of  dollars  to  our  eaacav 
each  year. 

Ihe  punorted  negatives  of  ianigrattiai  have  recently  taken  a  vuA 
greater  prminenoe  in  tfae  steas  and  tte  piJblic  debate,  nev  polls  and  new 
studies  abound  alnost  daily  doocfibing  tte  "drain*'  en  our  nation  resulting 
fren  current  iaenignxticn  laes  ai3  pcactloe* 

Iha  final  verdict  fkcn  conflicting  scullfis  is  not  yet  in  on  the 
ocnpeorative  benefits  and  costs  to  the  n.S.  as  a  result  of  insigrante 
resettling  here.  Further  analysis  vsf  annclate  tnat  iopacts  are  nulti- 
diaensicnal,  varying  la/  locality,  fay  cmbbU  eooncndc  ocnditions,  by 
inadgcaitian  status,  and  by  the  cDanging  cultural,  aga  range,  and  votk 
&cperi£rt»  of  new  populations,  aascng  c^i>ar  variablee.  Ibile  lAe 
vaiMjiMtj  acnttattic  defcete  on  omcbU  iwrigi'ai  Jew  oonl.ltwiaa,  it  voBMina 
that  these  of  us  la  the  pdbUe  sad  private  seetser  need  the  finanedal 
«C  the  fedaxal  govenBant  to  auflnenHfaflay  abaesb  nwly  iiTiviag 
Ne  lust  not  be  distracbed:  Ihese  fauaianitarien  affarba  oannot  suooaad  without 
the  faderal  caanitiaent  to  a  Oflrt-lrtifta  partaandup  with  the  raeottlaaent 
ccBBunity  called  for  in  the  Refugee  Act  of  iseo. 
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OPBfisg  on  tJMdr  our  «ti!«agttv,    nvpact  tKcm   Mmix   ooHHaiitiMi, 

of    tbe    fttdtaKvl    mft^M  .irtUciiH  ptognai,    ewer  1.5  ■illioi 

iMtay&aa  hatvo  boen  reecuad,  tiiaix  livae  saved,  ihis  acKnd/  fauannltnriBn 
raeced  ic  now  tiuro«t«nsd  ky  ttiA  pcooipitsas  daollne  in  f edexal  svf^port  that 
has  shifted  oosfcs  to  etafcw  and  XooBlitiao.  9his  ocnes  at  a  tiae  when  our 
£Dor  baftlx;  biscm  aarv&oee  ax«  iaflrtwjit^e  and  ithen  the  fcreign-bogen 
baijig  eing^Ied  out  as  a  iMJcr  eoude  of  jniiiriMMi  ahorbfiallA. 


Fff^^-f^  gtti  BJmprtmM'iib  to  Mev  IttKk  Stcibft  Scv  ttll  oobegacijss  of  benefits 
and  MtrvioaB  per  xefu^ae  arrivel  tas  dEafped  teem  $5,340  in  1986  to  $3,120 
in  1993,  the  nost  xoaerrb  fidl  progeega  year  <8ee  ofebnrhfri  charts} . 


By  tias  «)d  of  ITY  '93  it  is  eotlaefted  Iteb  a  total  of  9G9  aillion  viU 
hVM  been  provided  as  refugee  oetfh  end  aedfttal  oaBS0beax»  by- Ifair  Ya^ 
for  that  year;  «nly  $42  oilllan  of  that  cnnrtk  is  ptoJetXal  to  be  redsbursed 
to  Haw  York  State  by  the  fedenl  goveanHrtb.  Aaawdng  an  avcxage  ocst  taige 
in  Nev  Yotik  etate  of  $2,1S0(  nithoilt  cOeisscoeai  tz&ining)  to  $4,790(  with 
olasezoQD  training) ,  our  fitobei  estisates  a  ctpicity  to  pilace  afpaadjmkeiy 
3,245  persons  amMlly.  Shis  vepeeoaiiA  aiist^  less  Maa  half  of  ttaw 
Yodc*s  estiaoted  7,700  tafiafskUt  itttagst  |xpdirtriiOn  per  ^fsar. 


For  1^94  states  have  estissted  it  vill  ocst  o«cr  $€20  ■illim  to  cpezate 
a  tMelve-ttonth  jaxtpxm  for  122,000  errivals,  en  obxk^.  siAisUaitially  In 
eaesess  of  $420  nlllicn  pn4JUMd  bf  tbe  SceeidBnt  ac  tte  $400  xiniai 
indioated  by  the  House. 


!a«»  need  fbr  100%  f ectesl  Anding  for  cir  setugee  resettleacnt  effort  Is 
critloal  as  indicated  by  Has  ft>llq<ing  poiflbs: 


of  teftigses  tD  Itda  oontcjiASi' 
tlw  Cedecsl  jiiieiiiiiu  bas  a  SMt^ensildUlV  to 
wllriiMrtiM  idth  snffioiente  XMOMtues  to  aUavlate  Um  flmiwrfsl 
tts  tsnsitieBBl  peciod  for  raf^ms  tttm  yinnrthnw  en  ttm  pdbUo  and 
peivBibs  seeter.  zt  ahould  be  noted  that  zadasUfin  In  tte  period  of  federal 
eligibility  for  assistoice  bas  not  ganezally  lakxsd  tte  financial  taurdan  of 
reeettlenent  on  the  putilic  and  ^vate  secbor  feut  Das  Instead  transferred 
t)»  oost  of  osBlstanoe  to  tteee  entities,  m  istm  Ybrk  a  m-ir  iriTtn  tsauction 
in  fWezal  xeijiiMEsenent  for  tBe  Refugee  cadi  Assiscancs  progtaa  stcply 
Beans  that  state  sai  local  gownndabs  pfay  ttart  nonftH  firen  Hobs  Sallaf  ftaitdB 
or  tcon  other  critloal  ounn  secvioe  ^m  ujumb  socb  as  day  care  and  hcnoless 
housing. 


to  bftss  apecHi.  anda  aad  to 
of  t&e  aiiuujt  eC  thiir  fl^pttlaee»  As  ze£ii9ees,  they  are 
ijtUvidaals  and  faaliies  Jdao  bMo  liusd  wltii  tuaan  tragedy,  fter, 
per&ecutlcn,  and  tte  danger  of  war.  iney  Have  been  oonpelled  ty 
drcuBBtancefi  to  Ittwe  hdiira  their  hone  oavtxy  and  often  other  faaily 
Baiters  to  begin  a  new  life  in  a  stxaenge  oonAzy.  Refugee  ReeettleDent  is  a 
natticnel  ppugraa  of  huDanitariah  zescua.  iy  definition  it  is  not  a  prograa 
geared  to  tlkose  foceigiHxcn  itio  aie  tie  vast  hUfHy  skilled,  or  %tio  arrive 
vim  pie  ai-LJMjHd  job  offers,  nor  era  they  ttose  liio  aro  noet  siailar  to  the 
Merican  pqpuloticns  and  thBreftBe  easiest  to  aa^ivilate.  iherefare,  we 
niat  antli^pete  th^  cost  of  a  xsaeanable  parifid  o£  tcsansitijonal  assistanoe 
rather  Hian  one  driven  by  laraalistlc  cor  eaqpesbatione. 
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litem  to 


survival  neak  axe  aaareaMd  (fbod,  doChfaxL  dielter,  aediaal  cetxc) ,  nav 
arrivals  mset  leaxn  tte  languaga  «Dd  tha  cultUDe  oC  %Nark  in  the  U.S.  so  that 
ttMy  are  prepared  for  enployBant. 

itae  last  asvacna  ycMn  of  the  refuuua  xaeettlcDesit  tJCUaM-aa  haiv«  beai 
c&axactierized  ty  a  sliK&ge  cf  federal  leadership  and  a  tza2>lijxi 
deterloratlcn  in  ttn  partnaaaship  (Fi4»lie|  private,  tetecal  and  state) 
neoQEsaxy  far  suooessfal  resettlOBtint.  ite  look  tanard.  to  iRcidn?  witli  the 
natr  aaainistrat&on  to  reebere  otxon^  fadoml  leader^iip  to  ptuvide  tte 
tamuacK  fae  a  vsode^ty  of  ooDnaii^^^vacific  rcflBttlcngit  qxvcedies. 

States  bav«  identified  cartain  geoeral  issues  90d  diff icultiee  tiat  hav<e 
dav«ae)pod  owor  tho  yoaow  tliiiCb  auofe  be  ewikhwnwftfl  as  iw  aove  fiocwnccl.  IbeBe 
issues  include: 

'  lack  of  ooocdinatian  and  fipaqpntalbatinn  a£  respcnsibilities  betweai 
the  Qffioa  of  RefUgas  rnntfliw^rt-  in  ttie  Dspartaent  of  Health  and 
Bunan  Soacvioae  (GBBB) ,  the  Bubbbu  «£  Refugee  ProgranB  in  tha 
Departawt  of  State  (DOS),  ttid  tie  Ccnunlty  Belatlons  Secvioe  of  tte 
Dqparbasnt  of  JU0tiae(DQJ}  i 

*  lack  of  ocnaruenoe  tatMeen  adaissiop  fuatecs  and  the  fiscal  resources 
allocated  for  resettleaonfc; 

*  an  erosioi  of  i^dexal  leadeedilp  in  setting  policies  and  priorities; 

*  inadecpate  oocvdinBtlon  mens  the  pifelic  and  private  sectors  involved 
in  the  resettlenent  prooessj 

*  eMoesBive  federal  boreeuexattic  zequixaaits  ttiat  foous  en  proaess 
rather  ttian  outxnes. 

As  ve  wock  with  Oonrprcoo  and  tbe  nar  AteiniBtraeticn  to  cverate  tbo  hesfc 
poeeibae  raoattl— ent  pre^mw  «fr  offer  cur  vIbk  that  the  basic  undenying 
principles  of  resettlement  services,  and  tfaa  nsoessazy  ocscxnents  of  a  sound 
national  peogreat  ahould  include  tte  foUoidae: 

A. 


aelf-aoffictiMMT  and  social  self-jidiraDao.  ihe  key  to  wTrrrmir  self- 
sufficiency  is  entry  into  unsubsidiaed  msHavaeartt  at  a  living  vag^  at 
tJae  earliest  pofasible  tiie  «ith  oxurzmt  zaaoval  tan  dcpenacncy  on 
pcDlic  ca^  assistance.  BODlcynerlt  and  anrrlal  sezvioes  axe  vital  to 
reaching  tte  goal  of  ecancBic  aeHi-aitfiiciency  and  social  solf- 
rslianoa. 


to  eCfeollva  (Umaetlff  nfk^pa  xeasfcfcleMBft  pcognai  ahfxild  psevi^a 
tijaa-liaitad  tzaDsltlcBBl  Aerviaas  to  xagiijaas  and  ctbor  i— <giaat 
yiT^yti  QMlifyuig  tcBC  failwal  xefujyaa  ftawng  eBtecixig  the  Q^tad 
StatsB.  It  caicuid  amrtsi.zg  xeeouroas  thxou^  a  publioipadvaifae 
partnership,  and  it  should  be  a  fUorihla,  ocBaunity^-toaeed  taogndu 
Hoi^  to  aeasurable  outocaes. 


■itaxlag  the  laiitad  states  ^mliXgiag  tor  zefugM  searvi« 
tfioald  vaoaiva  eguitible  aaifvrioes  uader  «  aatlonal  xafugee 
legasdloss  of  their  ellgiDilitf  for  Isocbm  aeaietaaoa  pccgxaee* 
BefUgee  reeettlanoit  eixuld  be  a  flqodble  flyErtae  that  can  be  tailored 
to  tte  unique  <Vwnrjta^;ftioB  and  gesauxoe  naods  of  our  rcocttleaewt 
COOBUiitifiS.  Progeen  planning,  desi^v  '"^  iMplesientatlan  ebould 
involve  all  pattlcjpencs  in  the 
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:  pcocMB.  aortbiacdngr  th»  fHrtaMniiip  of  wiftij— , 
sMooiabiona,      «— «ili>y-lniii1    oeganisoticnB    and  ottMor 
orgMDiM^coB,  vbbMBy  tgenoim,  end  local,    stat*, 


«na  it*  «fa^MittfM.  njocMLuiiu  Bist  be  suffidonb  to  Met 
tlM  goiLLu  detmniziBd  for  the  zefiipBc  proepnot  fbr  tiie  runbera  of 
KofUeyMB  adnittad  1»  tte  oountxy.  ttie  fedeand  govermafit  dtwuld 
oondkct  neoBacary  woaairh  and  ewcOuBtien  to  establiirii  rMettlenenb 
prinsdplAB  and  pxocpnBB  dBsiijn. 


pUB  ataOB  te  dM«kpa«  lilMi   pMttic<pit<«a   of    tte    fiOl 


*       ^wii  iiMis    asBcgcv, 


pci^'ote    oc^HBintiMM).        •Che  raf>iijw  reeefcblonenb  ptxigiaia  hee 


CTim  ■■Tuaai  •  The  rafujw  reeectlonent  ptogiaia  hee  been 
beeauae  of  its  diversity  and  ottnaiity-taead  deeij^n  idiidi 
ebnild  be  oontinucd  in  tlie  eoirual  pOjenniiig  psxcess.  Amual  plans 
etaold  inolude  an  evttlnaticB  ccqpantfb  and  an  appeals  tAujetw  for  plan 
revision.  Ihexe  AaaJji  be  fleadbilily  to  eithear  directly  nBna^e  cr 
to  iMtcheoe  refiigae  CKO^aai  sesnHLoee^  based  upcn  outcxiae  nessuESS,  s 
peirt  of  1j»  amual  pian. 


to  ^^f^TB  aad  ttnnnflt  vltli  atetee  teoA  Iscnlitiaa. 
OcoKunicaticn  and  ooocdineitlion  tbatOiSi  iofolt/e  tie  D^artsHnts  cf 
8tete,  Health  and  Bwen  aeevioes,  and  Astice,  wiUi  staites«  local 
9onwaTMtits,  autual  assiatefloe  ascBoeiaticns,  volvnitaxy  agencies,  and 
ottMCS  in  tiae  mfUgee  eaMoaaiiiy.  Hans  to  locate  Tnnirjoon  in 
epecifie  oamainitijes  dtaold  inclndb  advanoe  cxxmltatlcns  wit2l 
states.  A  national  advisoKy  gcoalttee  ^lould  be  established  to 
aataaine  and  advise  fedexal  a^encias  «n  a  full  zangie  of  refugee 
tesettlonent  iamaeB.  tte  flHiVniiT  vx^rment  should  dsvieicp 
oonaisteiife  policies  foe  reCvigee  aaaesB  to  vainstzeen  parograaas  and 
^icul^  involve  the  fall  roJoLUeneBfc  ccsBjnity  In  pOllcY  develcpaient 
and  the  idenfcif  icatixn  of  best  pcactlces. 


l«rai  of  adaiaaicnB.  ite  fedeEal  gcwemnent  has  eseclusive 
iuriadictim  over  xcsfugee  policy;  teCieal  fUMin?  aust  be  tinely  and 
8uf ficienb  to  adtileve  XtiB  reijjixaBEBbs  ana  ^als  of  the  pcegraa  for 
all  -  " 


*     awt  Aid. 

^»clal  Intact  aid  to  statfe  and  loo^  gwamimila  stolid  be  pcovidM 
to  aeet  unusual  taucdens  ctt  jfrtmnniriaiB  (0.5. ,  unasqpsctadly  lax<g|o  or 
mddan  refugee  aorivais;  hi^  ojiifimUxafiai  of  refugees;  unf^rvceable 
ecxsKBic  Gonditlcns  Sa  ttM  rasattlOBecit  area;  cpocial  neade  of  tha 
refugee  pc|9ulation} . 


Bvaluatlcn  of  the  peocpstfi  dnius.  focus  en  rafu^ae  achievonent  of 
eoanmlc  9elf-*suffic&sncy  and  social  self-^relifBxs.  P^rfonaanoe  or 
oitooHe  aeasures  steuld  be  built  ixfto  pu.ij^'«ia  doelgp  to  aaeure 
aoxuncttblllty  for  ^deral  aollars.  ftogcam  design  diculd  ccntain 
Izioentives  for  state  and  looai  pcovldacB  in  aappaaet  c£  ppogtam 
93015. 
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roAasiMK,  an  adBqaoitB  l«v«l  of  aarvlaHi  aaet  te  prowieMd  to  ■— iro  an 
cffiBctl^  tJfflB-iiailtBd  txaraltlfici  perlfltil  tx  nttgees.  Ttansltlcml 
assdstBKJe  of  12  BontDa  for  bMltSi  cu»,  inoooB  aaoJuBtano»r  and 
intwsive  enploynent  anfl  social  serrSoo*  Is  the  miniimM  veoassatry  to 
pLHMt»  refugees  ftar  aTfJ>'ia1r  flaie-«u£f idency  and  social  sal^ 
reliane. 


Bitfifc  not  lae  mryftaopu  in  jodi^ing  tfa»  woskfteoo  or 
beoQHiiig  self-suffldeDt  wltliln  t2ie  txaosltlon  period,  as  abculd  be 
rwynnslhle  for  aasuriiig  the  insiusion  of  vafueiee  and  otttoar 
queliiylng  Isoigrant  populations  as  tactges:  pnpnatlonB  in  aRsopdate 


It  is  czltical  for  state  and  lAcai  gontieimmtto  to  haw  scoe  voice  in  tfae 
develcfnent  and  ixfMenentatloQ  of  fiedeial  inigraticn  policy.  I  would  uxtb 
this  ocBDittae  to  sqppaet  staita  ani  Fodoeal  afbbanfjte  to  rebuild  tbe 
partzienAi^  essential  fcr  a  suooessfUl  xeftgae  resettlanent  pfrogEaoi. 
caritlcal  to  this  aioaesEsfai  pertneKiehip  iA  tmdSnag  of  ^i»e  refoge*  peo^c^ 
ocnensurate  witb  tte  level  of  aaextraOs. 

Just  as  ijitjurtant,  I  woiXLfl  ask  oor  pJtlC  officials  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  tlie  iPfpl  imigrant  voeidsibe  ia  our  oountxy  today  ^^ho  feoe 
noartlng  pdDlic  boetility  teoause  of  fodsral  pdicies  and  decisions  over 
^tilcti  they  have  bad  no  oontrol.  Mblio  offitcdAle  oen  help  to  clear  ^^  tte 
ocnfusion  regarding  tte  various  statnseB  of  the  foreigiHxiav  and  the 
pioytauB  tDey  access.  11m  aemeagi  New  YoCker  oamot  differenbisbe  bebwam 
an  \sidocuBented  alien  (pezaaneribly  ineligflile  for  aost  assistance  prograas) 
a  le^l  indiEpant  (taqpctrarily^  berred  firae  aarv  pto^um  and  alimys 
afKMUMX&l  into  the  U.S.)  avi  a  refugee  («ligible  for  all  assistaioe 
prngnaas,  as  veil  as  sona  cpooifio  to  tiie  xefUjee  population,  dkte  to  iiie 
bardehips  and  privations  aasoci^ted  vith  their  perticaHar  entry  into  tte 
cointzy). 

Uiaiflc  ycu  Mr.  chaiznan  fter  tiiifi  qspoctwily  to  pswaeiit  our  vieNs  apnd  to 
agedn  a£f  in  that  Nev  Ycck  State  wnts  to  moA  in  ooncsext  vitii  the  fMeeal 
9»McTiBant,  local  goviamnnts,  refugee  gta^pa,  the  pcivate  sector,  onl 
refugee  servioe  agencies  to  csRtinie  to  serve  tte  interests  of  teerica's 
safiigeoe. 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  Ms.  Lee.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  REGINA  F.  LEE,  DIRECTOR,  MASSACHUSETTS 
OFFICE  FOR  REFUGEES  AND  IMMIGRANTS 

Ms.  Lee.  Grood  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Regina  Lee. 
I  am  the  refugee  coordinator  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. I  am  also  speaking  today  on  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts 
Governor's  Advisory  Council  on  Refugees  and  Immigrants,  a  citi- 
zens' group  appointed  by  Governor  William  Weld  to  advise  the 
State  on  appropriate  policies  for  newcomers  to  Massachusetts. 

As  a  former  refugee  whose  family  was  resettled  in  the  United 
States  under  the  humanitarian  parole  program  after  the  Com- 
munist takeover  of  China,  I  am  particularly  honored  to  appear  be- 
fore you  to  discuss  refugee  admissions  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

I  can  only  echo  the  points  that  my  colleagues  from  the  other 
States  have  already  made.  Massachusetts  has  been  a  haven  for  ref- 
ugees since  the  Pilgrims  arrived  seeking  freedom  from  religious 
and  political  oppression  over  370  years  ago.  We  are  very  proud  to 
be  part  of  this  Nation's  efforts  to  assist  in  the  resettlement  of  refu- 
gees. 

During  this  past  decade,  Massachusetts  has  welcomed  almost 
35,000  refugees.  The  State  ranks  seventh  in  refugee  resettlement 
among  the  50  States. 

Upon  their  arrival  to  Massachusetts,  refugees  begin  their  journey 
toward  self-sufficiency  and  independence.  For  many,  this  journey  is 
difficult;  and  there  are  many  obstacles  for  the  refugees  to  over- 
come. I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  State  has  developed  a 
very  effective  network  of  bilingual  and  bicultural  service  providers 
who  offer  English-as-a-second-language  training,  job  placement, 
health  and  education  services,  and  citizenship  training  to  new  ar- 
rivals. 

The  State  also  actively  promotes  the  development  of  refugee  com- 
munities by  providing  fiinding  and  technical  assistance  to  refugee 
mutual  assistance  associations  and  leadership  training  for  individ- 
ual refugees. 

In  addition,  we  have  also  developed  a  number  of  initiatives  to  ad- 
dress other  refugee  service  needs,  including  programs  in  crime  vic- 
timization, domestic  violence,  maternal  and  child  health,  mental 
health,  and  professional  recertification. 

In  1991,  with  a  special  grant  from  the  Federal  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement  under  the  Key  State  program,  Massachusetts  also 
began  to  make  significant  strides  in  promoting  early  employment 
of  refugees. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1993,  over  72  percent  of  refugees  re- 
settled in  Massachusetts  became  employed  within  an  8-month  pe- 
riod, in  comparison  to  fiscal  year  1991  when  only  26  percent  be- 
came employed  in  the  8-month  period. 

While  welfare  reduction  and  early  emplo3mient  are  important, 
our  experience  has  shown  that  these  strategies,  by  themselves,  do 
not  necessarily  lead  to  long-term  economic  self-sufficiency,  particu- 
larly for  refugees  who  are  unable  to  make  ends  meet  with  mini- 
mum wage  jobs. 

All  of  us  in  the  resettlement  field  must  focus  our  efforts  in  help- 
ing refugees  gain  long-term  employment  stability,  broaden  their 
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skills  base,  and  eventually  move  up  the  economic  ladder.  Refugees 
must  be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  broader 
society  to  the  same  extent  as  nonrefugees. 

I  agree  with  my  other  colleagues  from  other  States — that  the  re- 
settlement system  is  badly  in  need  of  fiscal  stability  so  that  States 
can  adequately  plan  and  coordinate  services  for  new  arrivals. 

In  a  large  State  like  Massachusetts  where  we  resettle  approxi- 
mately 4,000  refugees  annually,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  plan 
services  based  on  funding  for  an  8-month  period  only  to  learn  mid- 
year that  we  must  reduce  services  and  come  up  with  a  new  pro- 
gram design  because  funding  is  adequate  only  for  a  5-month  pe- 
riod. 

We  need  to  know  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  how  many  refugees 
will  be  admitted,  how  much  funding  will  be  available  for  resettle- 
ment, and  the  level  of  services  and  benefits  this  funding  will  sup- 
port. 

For  many  refugees,  long-term  self-sufficiency  cannot  be  achieved 
within  the  8-month  period  of  eligibility  for  refugee  cash  and  medi- 
cal assistance.  The  refugee  resettlement  system  must  have  strong 
linkages  to  mainstream  services,  particularly  to  emplojrment  and 
training  programs. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Government  supports  a  multiplicity  of 
programs  to  help  disadvantaged  adults  and  youths  overcome  em- 
ployment barriers. 

According  to  the  CJeneral  Accounting  Office,  125  programs  spend- 
ing $16  billion  to  train  adults  and  out-of-school  youth  are  managed 
by  14  different  Federal  agencies.  Many  of  these  programs,  such  as 
JTPA  and  JOBS,  are  difficult  for  refugees  to  access  because  of  lan- 
guage and  literacy  requirements  and  because  of  funding  policies 
which  screen  out  those  who  are  the  hardest  to  serve. 

We  need  effective  coordination  and  leadership  on  the  Federal 
level  to  ensure  that  these  mainstream  services  take  into  account 
refugee  needs  in  development  of  their  program  policies  and  regula- 
tions, including  consideration  of  such  options  as  refugee  funding 
set-asides  and  special  outreach  or  targeting  of  services  to  the  refu- 
gee population. 

Lastly,  we  are  very  concerned  about  the  dramatic  increase  in 
anti-immigrant  sentiment  in  this  country. 

According  to  a  recent  poll  conducted  by  Newsweek  magazine, 
nearly  60  percent  of  those  surveyed  believe  that  immigration  is  bad 
for  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  many  Americans  erroneously  believe  that  immi- 
grants take  jobs  away  from  the  native-bom  and  that  newcomers  go 
on  welfare. 

As  you  have  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans do  not  distinguish  refugees  from  other  immigrants,  including 
those  who  are  undocumented. 

The  result  of  this  anti-immigrant  sentiment  is  a  tragic  increase 
in  hate  crimes  committed  against  those  who  look  or  sound  dif- 
ferent, such  as  Southeast  Asian  refugees. 

In  the  city  of  Boston,  for  example,  almost  15  percent  of  the  vic- 
tims of  reported  hate  crimes  are  Vietnamese,  even  though  they 
make  up  only  2  percent  of  the  city's  population. 
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Now,  more  than  ever,  we  need  strong  public  leadership  on  the 
national  and  State  level  to  counteract  this  negative  trend. 

We  need  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  executive  branch 
to  remind  the  public  of  the  humanitarian  goals  of  the  Refugee  Act 
and  the  general  benefit  of  efforts  to  promote  effective  resettlement, 
social  integration,  and  self-sufficiency. 

In  closing,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  Massachusetts  has  long 
recognized  the  many  contributions  which  refugees  make  to  our 
communities.  We  are  very  proud  to  be  part  of  the  resettlement  pro- 
gram, and  we  will  continue  to  extend  our  welcome  mat  to  refugees. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Lee  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Regina  F.  Lee,  Director,  Massachusetts  Office  for 

Refugees  and  Immigrants 

My  name  is  Regina  Lee,  Refugee  Coordinator  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  also  speaking  today  on  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Governor's  Advisory  Council  on 
Refugees  and  Immigrants,  a  citizens  group  appointed  by  Governor  William  Weld  to  advise 
him  on  appropriate  state  policies  for  newcomers  in  Massachusetts.  As  a  former  refugee 
whose  family  was  resettled  in  the  United  States  after  the  Communist  takeover  of  China,  I 
am  particularly  honored  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  refugee  admissions  for  fiscal  year 
1994. 

Massachusetts  has  been  a  haven  for  refugees  since  the  Pilgrims  arrived  seeking  freedom 
from  religious  and  political  oppression  over  370  years  ago.  Today,  the  state  is  proud  to  be 
part  of  this  nation's  efforts  to  assist  in  the  resettlement  of  refugees  admitted  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  1980  Refugee  Act.  During  the  past  decade,  Massachusetts  has 
welcomed  almost  35,000  refugees;  the  state  ranks  seventh  in  refugee  resettlement  among 
the  fifty  states. 

Upon  their  arrival  to  Massachusetts,  refugees  begin  their  journey  towards  self-sufficiency 
and  independence.  For  many,  this  journey  is  difficult  and  there  are  many  obstacles  for  the 
refugees  to  overcome.  Through  the  Office  for  Refugees  and  Immigrants,  the  state  has 
developed  an  effective  network  of  bilingual  and  bicultural  service  providers  who  offer 
English  as  a  second  language  training,  job  placement,  health  and  education  services,  and 
citizenship  training  to  new  arrivals.  The  state  also  actively  promotes  the  development  of 
refugee  communities  by  providing  funding  and  technical  assistance  to  refugee  mutual 
assistance  association,  and  intensive  leadership  training  for  individual  refugees.  In 
addition,  Massachusetts  has  also  developed  a  number  of  initiatives  to  address  other  refugee 
services  needs,  including  programs  in  crime  victimization,  youth  gang  prevention, 
domestic  violence,  parental  involvement  in  schools,  substance  abuse,  maternal  and  child 
health,  mental  health  and  professional  re-certification. 

Since  1991,  with  a  special  grant  from  the  federal  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  under  the 
Key  State  Initiative  program,  Massachusetts  has  also  made  significant  strides  in  promoting 
early  employment  of  refugees.  In  FFY  93,  72%  of  refugees  resettled  in  Massachusetts 
became  employed  within  eight  months  after  arrival,  in  comparison  to  FFY  91  when  only 
26%  became  employed  within  the  eight  month  period. 
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The  1980  Refugee  Act's  stated  goal  is  to  promote  "effective  resettlement"  of  refugees  who 
arrive  to  the  United  States.  Over  the  years,  the  interpretation  of  this  goal  has  been  narrowly 
defined  as  reducing  welfare  use  by  refugees.  This  objective  has  been  generally  achieved 
through  an  early  employment  strategy.  While  welfare  reduction  and  early  employment  are 
important,  our  experience  has  shown  that  these  strategies  by  themselves  do  not  necessarily 
lead  to  long  term  economic  self-sufficiency,  particularly  for  refugees  who  are  unable  to 
make  ends  meet  with  minimum  wage  jobs.  The  federal  government,  states,  voluntary 
resettlement  agencies  and  mutual  assistance  associations  must  also  focus  our  efforts  in 
helping  refugees  gain  long  term  employment  stability,  broaden  their  skills  base,  and 
eventually  move  up  the  employment  ladder.  Refugees  must  be  provided  with  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  broader  society  to  the  same  extent  as  non-refugees. 
Achieving  this  goal  means  a  commitment  to  developing  the  refugees'  social  and  adjustment 
skills  so  that  they  can  compete  effectively  with  other  Americans. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  from  states  and  voluntary  agencies  that  effective  resettlement 
requires  adequate  funding  from  the  federal  government.  The  resettlement  system  is  also 
badly  in  need  of  fiscal  stability  so  that  states  can  adequately  plan  and  coordinate  services  for 
new  arrivals.  In  a  major  resettlement  state  like  Massachusetts  where  we  work  with  more 
than  4,000  refugees  each  year,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  plan  services  based  on 
funding  for  an  eight  month  eligibility  period,  only  to  learn  mid-year  that  we  must  reduce 
services  and  come  up  with  a  new  program  design  because  funding  is  adequate  for  only  a 
five  month  period.  States  need  the  federal  government  to  coordinate  its  admission  and 
domestic  budget  more  effectively  so  that  we  will  know  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year 
how  many  refugees  would  be  admitted,  how  much  funding  will  be  available  for 
resettlement,  and  the  level  of  services  and  benefits  this  funding  will  support. 

For  many  employable  refugees,  long  term  self  sufficiency  cannot  be  achieved  within  the 
eight  month  period  of  eligibility  for  refugee  cash  and  medical  assistance.  The  refugee 
resettlement  system  must  have  strong  linkages  to  mainstream  services,  paniculariy  to 
employment  and  training  programs.  Currently,  the  federal  government  supports  a 
multiplicity  of  programs  to  help  disadvantaged  adults  and  youths  overcome  employment 
barriers.  According  to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  125  programs  spending  $16.3 
billion  to  train  adults  and  out-of-school  youth  are  managed  by  14  different  federal 
departments  and  agencies.  Many  of  these  programs,  such  as  JTPA  and  JOBS,  are  difficult 
for  refugees  to  access  because  of  language  and  literacy  requirements  and  because  funding 
policies  screen  out  those  who  are  hardest  to  serve.  We  need  effective  coordination  and 
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leadership  on  the  federal  level  to  ensure  that  mainstream  services  take  into  account  refugee 
needs  in  development  of  their  program  policies  and  regulations,  including  consideration  of 
such  options  as  refugee  funding  "set  asides"  and  special  outreach  or  targeting  of  services  to 
the  refugee  pxjp-jlation. 

Lastly,  supporters  of  refugee  resettlement  are  extremely  concerned  about  the  dramatic 
increase  in  anti-immigrant  sentiment  in  this  country.  According  to  a  recent  poll  conducted 
by  Newsweek  Magazine,  nearly  60%  of  those  surveyed  believe  that  immigration  is  bad  for 
this  country.  Unfortunately,  many  Americans  erroneously  believe  that  immigrants  take 
jobs  away  from  the  native-bom,  and  that  newcomers  go  on  welfare.  The  majority  of 
Americans  also  do  not  distinguish  refugees  from  other  immigrants,  including  those  who  are 
undocumented.  The  result  of  this  anti-immigrant  sentiment  is  a  tragic  increase  in  hate 
crimes  committed  against  those  who  look  or  sound  different,  such  as  Southeast  Asian 
refugees.  In  the  City  of  Boston,  for  example,  almost  1 5%  of  the  victims  of  reponed  hate 
crimes  are  Vietnamese  even  though  they  made  up  only  2%  of  the  city's  population.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  we  need  strong  public  leadership  on  the  national  and  state  level  to 
counteract  this  negative  trend.  We  need  members  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  Executive 
Branch  to  remind  the  public  of  the  humanitarian  goals  of  the  Refugee  Act  and  the  general 
benefit  of  effons  to  promote  effective  resettlement,  social  integration,  and  self-sufficiency. 

The  tragedy  of  forced  exile  is  growing  throughout  the  wodd,  so  much  so  that  our  century 
has  been  described  as  the  "century  of  refugees".  The  United  States  which  has  already  done 
so  much  to  absorb  refugees  should  continue  our  efforts  as  long  as  resettlement  in  third 
countries  remains  the  only  survival  option  for  those  fleeing  persecution.  Whatever  the 
short  term  costs  of  resettlement  in  the  early  years  after  entry  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  longer-term  benefits  the  nation  accrues  through  a  generous  resettlement  policy.  All  of 
us  gain  from  a  generous  refugee  resettlement  policy  which  reflects  our  highest  values  of 
freedom,  opportunity,  and  family  cohesion.  Massachusetts  has  long  recognized  the  many 
contributions  refugees  make  to  our  communities.  The  state  is  proud  to  be  pan  of  the 
national  resettlement  effort  and  will  continue  to  extend  our  welcome  mat  to  these  new 
Americans. 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Kennedy. 


STATEMENT  OF  BRUCE  A-  KENNEDY,  BUREAU  CHIEF, 
CALIFORNIA  REFUGEE  AND  IMMIGRATION  PROGRAM  BUREAU 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Mazzoli.  CaUfornia  has  the 
largest  and  most  diverse  population  in  the  United  States  and  also 
continues  to  hold  and  continues  to  receive  the  largest  number  of 
refugees,  numbers  that  continue  to  approximately  double  our  per 
capita  representation  in  the  country^s  population. 

My  colleagues  have  covered  many  of  the  issues  that  I  would 
cover  in  the  testimony  submitted  which  do  relate  to  these  refugees 
and  the  introductory  remarks  made  by  the  Chair  and  Congressman 
McCollum  have  also  covered  some  of  our  items. 

We  would  just  summarize  by  saying  we  do  support  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  refugee  arrivals  and  resettlement 
here  but  recognizing  that  does  have  a  price  attendant  to  it.  And  my 
issue  is  the  domestic  resettlement  side  where  that  comes  to  bear 
in  California.  The  services  needed  to  make  refugees  fully  partici- 
pative in  society  include  the  ability  to  take  an  arrival  situation  of 
a  refugee  that  normally  has  very,  very  limited  education,  usually 
in  a  language  other  than  our  own,  and  the  acquisition  of  employ- 
ment skills  that  do  not  fit  in  our  market. 

Services  for  language,  employability,  and  acculturation  for  a  long 
enough  duration  to  give  the  refugees  a  reasonable  chance  to  par- 
ticipate are  key  to  a  resettlement  effort. 

The  proposed  budget  at  this  point  has  something  in  the  vicinity 
of  $1,000  per  entrant  for  the  year,  assuming  that  no  one  who  has 
been  here  for  longer  than  12  months  leaves  an3rthing  at  all. 

In  the  area  of  benefits  and  medical,  again,  the  program  should 
be  of  a  duration  to  enable  refugees  to  get  that  chance  to  go  for- 
ward. The  proposal  of  $400  million — the  administration's  proposal 
of  $420  barely  continues  and  may  not  continue  the  current  8-month 
Refugee  Cash  and  Medical  Assistance  Program,  which  we  do  not 
believe  is  adequate.  It  also  provides  nothing  for  categorical  aid  as- 
sistance for  those  States  who  have  programs  that  qualify  refugees 
for  AFDC. 

Primarily  in  that  area,  this  is  an  issue  in  California.  We  don't 
believe  that  the  realities  of  refugee  resettlement  have  grown  sim- 
pler since  the  Refugee  Act  of  1990.  If  anything,  they  are  more  com- 
plex, particularly  given  the  economy  nationally  and  in  California. 
Self-sufficiency  is  no  easier  to  accomplish  than  it  was  then,  but  the 
initial  intent  of  36  months  of  Federal  support  has  been  long  lost 
since  1980. 

And  California  continues  to  bear  the  cost  of  that  cost  shift  exten- 
sively. We  do  believe  again  that  refugees  do  expand  us  as  a  society 
and  as  a  people  and  California  is  committed  to  acknowledging  and 
understanding  the  great  diversity  for  the  rewards  of  such  an  effort 
will  bring  us.  We  are  also  convinced  that  the  long-term  benefits  do 
hold  high  potential  without  bearing  the  short-term  costs,  but  the 
short-term  costs  are  in  fact  real  and  many  have  transferred  to  the 
State. 

Another  area  that  we  would  like  to  consider  is  the  location.  Not 
all  States  are  impacted  in  the  same  manner  in  refugee  resettle- 
ment, as  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening.  I  know  it  seems  incredulous 
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for  a  State  the  size  of  California  to  be  saying  that  we  are  overly 
impacted  but  as  a  point  of  example  in  my  testimony,  if  the  Califor- 
nia general  population  were  to  reach  a  level  in  relation  to  the  refu- 
gees we  have  resettled  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has,  California's 
population  would  not  be  the  30-plus  million  currently.  It  would 
verge  on  110  million  people. 

For  us  to  have  the  background  and  infrastructure  to  fully  assimi- 
late and  bring  refugees  into  our  economy — to  close,  we  will  work 
to  continue  to  fully  assimilate  them.  We  will  labor  to  enable  them 
to  be  fully  participative  members  of  society. 

Our  process  will  be  aided  if  the  Congress  does  support  that  with 
sufficient  funding  to  accomplish  that  and  to  also  examine  a  greater 
geographical  balance  in  refugee  resettlement  efforts. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  that  excellent 
testimony  and  despite  the  constraints  of  time,  you  all  did  a  very 
excellent  job  and  let  me  try  to  bring  up  just  a  couple  of  points  and 
then  we  will  move  on. 
•    [The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kennedy  follows:] 
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Bruoe  J^*  K«nnady 

C&lifornia  Department  of  Social  8ervic«a 

Sefora  tha 

Subcoonittee  on  International  Law, 

Inmigration;  and  Safugaaa 

Conmittee  on  the  Judiciary 

D.S.  House  ot   Rapraeantativee 

Saptaxnber  33,  1993 

Chairman  Mazzoii,  diatinguiehed  members,  I  am  Bruce  Kennedy, 
Chie£,  Refugee  Programa  Branch* 

I  am  here  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  California 
regarding  the  Federal  Fiscal  Year  1994  refugee  admission  ceiling 
numbers • 

California,  with  the  nation's  largest  and  moat  diverse  population 
has  also  long  been  home  to  and  continues  to  receive  the  largest 
numbers  of  arriving  refugees.   Numbers  that  continue  to  double 
our  per  capita  representation  in  the  country's  populationt 

Despite  these  numbers,  California  recognizes  the  United  States 
foreign  policy  and  humanitarian  Interests  inherent  in  our  refugee 
policy  and  supports  those  interests. 

However,  California  also  supports  national  programs  and 
conmitnents  for  funding  and  services  to  address  the  results  of 
national  immigration  decisions. 

Adequate  support  translates  as  the  federal  funding  for  a  service 
approach  that  address  the  language,  employability  and 
acculturation  needs  of  refugees.   Further,  it  means  the  provision 
of  these  services  for  enough  duration,  coupled  wxth  income  and 
medical  support  for  that  period,  to  make  durable  self-sufficiency 
an  obtainable  and  realistic  ^oal. 

In  short,  the  kind  of  program  envisioned  when  the  refugee  act  was 
enacted  13  years  ago.   The  program  never  completely  achieved. 

This  conflict  requires  California  to  recommend  the  Committee 
approve  no  increase  in  numbers  of  refugees  to  be  admitted  in 
Federal  Fiscal  Year  1994.   Further,  California  recommends  th« 
Department  of  State  exercise  greater  restraint  in  allowing  entry 
by  other  categories  of  entrants  who  are  eligible  for  refugee 
services  but  for  whom  the  states  receive  no  funding. 
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At  this  point,  botb  the  Adnlnistration's  propoaal  of  9420  million 
for  the  Refugee  Reaettlenent  Program  budget  end  the  Congreaeionel 
mark-up  of  5400  million  are  barely  enough  to  continue  the  current 
eight  month  Refugee  Cash  and  Medical  Assistance  Program. 
California  hopes  this  is  not  the  new  standard  for  the  future  or 
the  base  from  which  further  reductions  will  occur. 

The  realities  of  refugee  resettlentent  have  not  grown  simpler 
since  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  asd  self-sufficiency  is  no  easier 
to  accomplish  now.  California  continues  to  support  the  program 
goals  of  that  act  as  appropriate  and  the  36  months  of  federal 
funding  for  all  refugees  as  a  federal  obligation  to  support 
federal  decisions. 

Vfe  do  believe  that  refugees  enrich  and  expand  ua  as  a  society  and 
a  people.  We  are  committed  to  the  effort  of  acknowledging, 
embracing  and  understanding  our  great  diversity  for  the  positives 
such  an  effort  will  bring  us  all.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
long-term  benefits  hold  the  high  potential  for  far  outweighing 
the  short-terra  coeta. 

But  there  are  considerable  short-term  adjustment  costs.   And 
history  of  this  program  area  has  been  a  series  of  federal 
reductions  and  coat  transfers  to  the  states  and  local  governments 
that  cannot  continue. 

tlscogniaing  the  difficulties  faced  by  this  Committee  and  others 
as  you  wrestle  with  inoreased  demand^  diminished  resources  and 
the  suffocating  weight  of  the  deficit,  we  recognize  that  full 
funding  for  refugees  is  unlikely  to  occur  overnight.   In  the 
fierce  conipetition  ahead  nany  truly  worthy  and  needed  programs 
will  not  receive  full  funding. 

This  is  all  the  more  reason  to  consider  next  years  refugee 
admission  numbers  carefully. 

It  is  also  a  reason  to  consider  current  refugee  resettlement 
practices  that  bo  disproportionately  impact  some  states.   This 
impact  creates  a  reality  where  the  bulk  of  the  abundant  non- 
federal costs  associated  with  refugees  are  borne  by  few  states. 

This  obviously  is  and  remains  a  California  concern.   By 
Department  of  state  figures  California  received  532,000  of  the 
just  over  1.5  million  refugees  admitted  from  1975  through  1992. 

Combined  with  other  forms  oC  immigration  this  influx  has  strained 
our  resources  and  stretched  our  infrastructure,   i  know  for  those 
of  you  outside  of  California  this  seems  incredulous  for  a  state 
of  our  size.   For  those  of  you,  please  consider  this: 
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For  California's  population  overall  to  raach  a  level  in 
relation  to  our  refugee  population  that  is  the  aame  aa  the 
reat  of  the  nation,  our  population  would  far  exceed  our 
currant  30-f  million.   It  would  be  close  to  110  million 
people. 

To  olossr  California  will  oontiaue  to  work  to  fully  aaainilate 
the  refu9«*«  we  rao«iv«  and  labor  to  «nabl«  them  to  ba  fully 
participative  mambera  of  that  aoeiaty  what*v«r  tha  admission 
numbers  you  determine.   That  prooess  would  be  greatly  aided  if 
you  would  support  your  decision  with  adequate  funding  and  attempt 
a  greater  balance  in  geographioal  reaett lament  efforts. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  as  a  national  program, 
rather  than  something  else,  is  there  any  conflict  between  a  national 
program  and  local  flexibility?  Let  me  just  start  out  with  Mr. 
Bushart  and  maybe  Ms.  Wittenberg. 

Mr.  Bushart.  No,  I  don't  think  there  has  to  be  at  all.  A  national 
program  gives  you  a  diverse  number  of  locations,  very  different, 
and  it  almost  mandates  flexibility.  You  can't  do  the  same  program 
in  Massachusetts  and  in  New  Hampshire  you  might  do  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  So  when  you  talk  about  a  national  program,  Ms. 
Wittenberg,  you  are  giving  out  in  an  outline  form  what  responsibil- 
ities a  State  has  to  the  people  or  a  basic  program,  you  could  make 
it  better  or  different. 

Is  that  how  you  see  it? 

Ms.  Wittenberg.  I  think  that  is  something  we  had  spoken  about 
last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  talked  about  establishing  these 
outcomes. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  was  wondering  if  you  were  going  to  use  that 
term.  The  President  used  that  last  evening  and  so  everybody  is 
using  it  now:  Outcomes. 

Ms.  Wittenberg.  You  used  it  first  yourself  last  year,  sir. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Of  course  that  program  has  to  be  adequately  fund- 
ed, that  is  the  general  agreement,  and  the  funding  ought  to  be  bal- 
anced with  the  numbers. 

The  earlier  the  consultation,  the  more  likely  that  the  numbers 
and  admissions  will  be  consonant  and  coordinated. 

Local  flexibility,  so  that  trying  to  reach  a  population  of  Soviet 
Jews  or  Highland  Hmongs  are  different,  so  you  could  tailor  your 
program.  I  guess  that  is  part  of  the  flexibility.  And  an  emergency 
fund,  which  the  gentleman  from  Florida  will  talk  about,  because 
that  is  what  you  have  mentioned  over  the  years. 

I  could  not  agree  with  those  more  and  I  say  again  I  think  you 
will  have  support  from  this  committee  and  from  the  Congress.  I 
think  that  it  is  not  just  a  congressional  prerogative  on  numbers, 
though  I  know  the  appropriations  start  here  on  the  Hill. 

The  reality  is  when  they  start  crunching  numbers  down  in  Leon 
Panetta's  department  and  HHS  and  so  forth,  that  does  give  us  di- 
rection. So  I  hope  that  is  why  the  constant  coordination,  the  re- 
quest on  your  part  as  State  leaders  to  these  people  in  Washington 
is  very  important  so  that  your  wishes  eventually  take — are  ma- 
tured and  then  take  the  form  of  numbers  in  a  budget  proposal. 

And  in  that  setting,  let  me  just  say  that  while  some  might  argue 
that  we  as  a  nation  suffer  from  what  one  of  our  colleagues  call  com- 
passion fatigue,  I  really  don't  think  that  is  exactly  the  case. 

I  think  what  they  are  concerned  about  is  that  people — and  I 
think  Ms.  Limon  today  said  in  a  positive  way,  but  it  is  a  positive 
statement,  she  mentions  in  her  statement  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  majority  of  refugees  that  arrived  in  the  United  States 
since  1975  have  become  employed  and  self-sufficient,  a  testimony 
to  refugee  resilience  and  hard  work. 

But  that  means  that  roughly  50  percent  since  1975  are  not  em- 
ployed and  are  not  self-sufficient  and  are  not  gainfully  in  the  main- 
stream. It  is  that  point  I  would  like  you  all  to  concentrate  on  for 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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How  is  it  that  the  billions  of  dollars  that  have  been  spent  and 
the  incredible  amount  of  talent  represented  by  people  at  this  wit- 
ness table  today  and  by  your  counterparts  in  the  50  States  back 
home,  we  still  can't  get  these  people  on  to  what  I  guess  is  long- 
term  self-sufficiency?  I  think  Ms.  Lee  makes  the  distinction  be- 
tween self-sufficiency  and  long-term  self-sufficiency. 

Let  me  start  with  Mr.  Kennedy  and  work  my  way  across  the 
table.  Can  you  give  me  some  idea  of  what  has  gone  wrong  and  how 
we  can  solve  that  problem  because  once  we  solve  that  problem,  you 
don't  have  any  funding  difficulties  in  the  Hill. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  let  me  work  across  the  table. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  very  difficult  question  I 
would  think  everyone  in  this  room  wishes  they  had  the  answer  to. 
I  think  there  are  variety  of  factors. 

You  heard  the  term  flexibility  and  program  approach.  I  think 
that  reflects  the  State's  realities,  that  we  are  not  the  same.  The  ref- 
ugees we  resettle  are  not  the  same.  Our  economies  are  not  the 
same.  Our  public  assistance  and  support  networks  are  not  the 
same,  but  in  all  cases  I  believe  that  the  provision  of  services  to  this 
program  has  over  the  last  years  remained  very  constant.  Inflation 
has  driven  that  up.  The  refugee  numbers  have  gone  up  from  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  You  think  it  is  a  factor  of  dollars  to  people.  That 
is  all.  You  put  the  dollars  there  and  these  people  will  clearly  be 
self-sufficient  long  term,  100  percent  basically. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  never  achieve  100 
percent.  If  there  is  a  single  area  that  I  believe  can  change  the  out- 
comes that  all  the  States  have  which  are  different,  it  is  the  services 
end  of  this. 

We  spend  much  time  on  the  amount  of  ORR  budget  that  goes  to 
benefits  and  medical  which  is  far  and  away  the  largest  component 
for  what  in  California  is  a  small  part  of  our  refugee  population. 

It  is  important  to  explain  that  I  know  that  part  of  the  program 
because  we  can't  bring  them  here  and  toss  them  into  a  situation 
that  is  abject  poverty  with  no  support  but  to  change  the  long-term 
outcome,  the  focus  must  be  in  the  services.  It  still  won't  achieve 
identical  outcomes  across  the  State. 

The  public  assistance  network  systems  are  very  different,  the 
economy  and  employability.  The  unemployment  rates  are  very  dif- 
ferent. As  you  pointed  out,  the  difference  between  a  Highland 
Hmong  tribesman  and  a  civil  engineer  from  Minsk  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent approach  in  handling  resettlement. 

The  t3rpes  and  kinds  of  efforts  that  go  for  accomplishing  that 
flexibility  is  at  the  local  level  to  design  and  administer  programs. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  So  adequate  funding  and  a  steady  coordination  be- 
tween numbers  and  admissions  would  solve  a  great  many  of  our 
problems. 

But  basically  that  if  they  gave  you  all  flexibility,  did  not 
micromanage,  gave  you  adequate  numbers,  that  this  figure  that 
Ms.  Limon  suggests  could  even  be  improved  beyond  that. 

Is  that  essentially  your  point? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Without  a  doubt. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Ms.  Lee. 
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Ms.  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  right  now  about  72  percent  of  the  refu- 
gees in  Massachusetts  do  achieve  early  employment,  but  what  that 
means  is  that  is  a  job  at  the  average  wage  of  about  $6.50  an  hour 
which  translates  to  an  annual  income  of  about  $14,000  a  year. 

That  is  enough  to  get  someone  off  cash  and  medical  assistance 
but  it  is  really  not  enough  to  get  someone  out  of  poverty  and  unfor- 
tunately in  our  State  we  just  don't  have  enough  resources  to  pro- 
vide additional  services  to  refugees  so  that  they  can  improve  their 
job  skills  and  move  up  the  economic  ladder. 

That  is  why  in  my  testimony  I  mentioned  the  importance  of  gain- 
ing access  to  mainstream  emplo3Tiient  training  programs.  That  is 
really  one  of  the  major  challenges  that  we  face.  The  mainstream 
employment  training  program  is  approximately  $16  billion. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Assuming  language  capability. 

Ms.  Lee.  Refugees  have  tremendous  difficulty  gaining  access  to 
those  mainstream  programs  because  the  language  and  literacy  re- 
quirements are  much  higher  than  where  most  refugees  are  at. 

There  is  right  now  a  huge  gap  between  where  the  refugee  reset- 
tlement system  ends  and  where  the 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Are  the  language  programs  in  Massachusetts  part 
of  the  social  services  that  you  all  provide  to  the  people? 

Ms.  Lee.  We  do  provide  language  training  to  refugees  but  under 
current  Federal  regulations,  we  provide  training  up  to  what  is 
called  Melt  Level  6,  which  is  a  literacy  level  that  is  very,  very 
basic. 

In  order  for  refugees  to  gain  access  into  mainstream  programs, 
they  need  a  much  higher  literacy  level,  so  that  is  where  the  gap 
is. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Bushart. 

Mr.  Bushart.  I  think  the  additional  initial  data  needs  to  be 
looked  in  terms  of  what  Lavinia  was  sa3dng  what  are  the  national 
statistics.  You  need  to  back  out  of  the  demographics  who  are  aged 
and  who  are  hourly  employable 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  would  appreciate  any  breakdown  you  could  pro- 
vide on  some  of  these  numbers  later. 

Maybe  the  50  percent  is  very  illusory.  Maybe  it  isn't  something 
that  we  can  rely  upon  or  even  use.  Maybe  there  is  more  subtle  ref- 
erences within  that  that  would  be  very  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  Bushart.  Merely  having  available  dollars  doesn't  take  us  far 
enough  in  terms  of  people  having  lasting  self-sufficiency. 

In  addition,  I  would  agree  with  Ms.  Lee  that  the  mainstream 
programs  are  not  very  available  by  design  and  by  interest  in  bring- 
ing in  the  refugee  population.  In  addition,  large  training  dollars 
tend  to  be  limited  outside  of  the  refugee  population  in  our  State 
and  probably  others. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Let  me  ask  you.  Dr.  Silverman,  you  know,  one  an- 
swer to  the  question  is  bring  in  fewer  people,  leave  the  dollars  con- 
stant and  bring  in  fewer  people.  You  would  have  more  dollars  to 
fewer  people  and  get  them  jump-started  and  get  them  into  the 
long-term  programs  and  then  they  are  gone. 

Maybe  you  can  address  that  part  along  with  why  you  see  that 
difference  with  the  heavy,  still  presence  of  unemployment  and  long- 
term,  self-sufficient  refugees  after  all  these  years  and  all  these  dol- 
lars. 
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Dr.  Silverman.  Well,  I  think  the  question  of  numbers  is  a  ques- 
tion at  the  Federal  level.  We  are  designed  to 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  refugee  resettlement  business  is  a  kind  of 
worldwide  business  and  a  lot  of  people  you  know  work  in  various 
levels  dealing  with  refugees. 

So  one  of  the  concerns  I  have  always  had  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  constant  pressure  to  keep  the  numbers  up  even  as  you  are  strug- 
gling to  do  something  with  the  people  who  come  in. 

Dr.  Silverman.  Well,  you  know  refugees  are,  what,  15  percent 
of  the  annual  legal  immigration.  I  would  begin  with  looking  at  the 
study  done  by  Business  Week  last  year  which  indicated  that  immi- 
grants in  this  country  in  1992  earned  about  $240  billion,  paid  $90 
billion  in  taxes,  and  there  was  an  estimated  cost  of  $5  billion  in 
welfare. 

Now,  that  is  an  $18  return  on  a  $1  investment.  In  Illinois  we 
have  seen  the  great  bounty  of  refugees.  We  have  lost  populations 
from  the  city  of  Chicago  through-out  migration  by  the  fundamen- 
tally white  middle-class  society.  Those  communities  have  been  re- 
generated by  immigrants. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Exactly.  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York  there  is  a  rejuvenation  neighborhoods  by  immi- 
grants. 

Ms.  Wittenberg. 

Ms.  Wittenberg.  We  saw  the  rejuvenation  of  south  Florida,  not 
just  the  neighborhood,  a  community  whose  cultural  diversity  has 
kept  it  alive,  vibrant,  host  to  many  visitors  around  the  country, 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  As  far  the  unemployment? 

Ms.  Wittenberg.  Unemployment 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  mean  the  lack  of  self-sufficiency. 

Ms.  Wittenberg.  Florida  has  an  excellent  record  in  that  regard. 
We  have  a  very  low  dependency  rate  within  the  State  of  Florida  on 
any  social  services  program. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  So  this  figure  is  not  always  an  accurate  one. 

Ms.  Wittenberg.  That  is  a  nationwide  figure  and  it  doesn't — it 
skews  what  happens  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  On  that  basis,  we  will  break  for  couple  of  minutes 
and  vote  and  come  back,  and  thank  you  very  much. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  If  the  panel  would  resume,  we  just  had  another 
vote  called  but  the  gentleman  from  Florida  wants  to  ask  some 
questions. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Sometimes  we  play  musical  games.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  indulgence.  Some  of  you  have  been  here  a  number 
of  times  and  understand  that.  Those  of  you  who  haven't,  that  is 
really  crazy,  and  we  apologize. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  This  is  not  exactly  the  way  you  want  to  run  a  rail- 
road. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  would  like  to  ask  Ms.  Wittenberg  a  couple  of 
questions.  I  am  biased  because  she  is  from  Florida. 

I  wasn't  able  to  be  here  when  you  actually  gave  your  testimony 
but  I  read  it.  You  raised  the  issue  of  this  emergency  fund  and  it 
is  not  the  first  time  the  issue  has  come  up.  What  kind  of  money 
do  you  think  we  need  to  put  into  that  kind  of  a  fund? 
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Is  it  just  the  authority,  or  do  you  want  to  see  appropriations,  or 
what  thoughts  do  you  have  about  this  thing? 

Ms.  Wittenberg.  I  think  what  we  are  tr3dng  to  get  at  was  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  when  the  President  increases  the  ceiHng 
because  of  an  emergency,  that  there  were  domestic  costs. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Of  course  there  are. 

Ms.  Wittenberg.  And  so  what  we  were  looking  at  is  not  only  au- 
thorization but  funding. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  if  there  is  a  way  for  you — perhaps  together 
with  some  of  the  others,  if  there  is  interest  among  those  who  do 
this  for  the  refugees  around  the  country — to  come  up  with  some 
proposed  legislative  language  for  us,  describing  what  you  are  really 
looking  at  and  maybe  the  kind  of  a  dollar  figure  involved,  that 
would  be  helpful. 

Congress  is  prone  not  to  want  to  appropriate  moneys  that  aren't 
at  the  moment  necessary  and  just  put  them  aside  over  here  al- 
though I  can't  speak  for  the  chairman,  I  would  certainly  be  willing 
to  entertain  putting  some  authority  in  the  law  so  that  these  emer- 
gencies can  be  handled.  Then  it  would  be  easier  for  the  appropri- 
ators  and  everybody  else.  We  would  have  a  set  program  sort  of  in 
place.  I  think  that  kind  of  planning  is  critical.  We  need  something 
more.  At  least  I  would  like  to  have  something  more  from  you. 

Second,  there  was  a  question  raised  in  the  discussions  earlier 
about  the  date  and  timing  of  the  budgeting  process  and  so  forth. 
I  heard  other  comments  when  I  came  back  with  regard  to  the  flow 
of  money. 

Ms.  Wittenberg,  I  will  start  with  you,  and  I  may  go  to  others. 
Can  you  describe  what  kind  of  interruptions  we  have  now  with 
flows  of  money?  Is  there  a  period  in  which  this  goes  up  and  down — 
keeping  you  from  being  able  to  plan,  because  even  though  we  know 
refugee  numbers  we  don't  know  dollar  numbers? 

Ms.  Wittenberg.  There  are  two  issues  involved  there.  The  first 
of  those  issues  speaks  directly  to  the  period  of  time  that  the  States 
are  going  to  be  reimbursed  for  cash  and  medical  assistance.  If  the 
budget  comes  out  before  or  after  the  dollars  are  done — I  mean,  the 
budget  comes  out  before — ^before  admissions  is  complete  and  there- 
fore you  have  to  deal  with  122,000  people  coming  in  and  you  only 
have  X  amount  of  dollars  and  through  some  mathematical  computa- 
tion that  is  being  studied  now,  ORR  calculates — the  Office  of  Refu- 
gee Resettlement  calculates  the  period  of  time  for  eligibility  and  it 
dwindled  since  I  have  been  in  this  job  from  24  months  down  to 
now  8. 

And  sometimes,  you  know,  this  past  year  we  got  several  notices 
that  it  was  going  to  be  6  and  then  was  going  to  be  8,  and  now  we 
are  with  8  and  grateful  for  the  8  on  behalf  of  the  clients  whom  we 
serve. 

The  other  issue  has  to  do  with  social  services  dollars  which  come 
to  us  based  on  numbers  that  were — that  are  from  the  previous  3 
years  of  arrivals  so  that  you  are — if  you  have  a  large  number  of  ar- 
rivals in  a  certain  year,  you  are  not  going  to  get  the  funds  that  go 
with  those  arrivals  until  the  next  year. 

So  you  are  dealing  with  a  situation  of  service  to  a  large  number 
of  people,  scraping  together  as  best  you  can  because  you  still  have 
to  serve  them. 
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Mr.  McCOLLUM.  How  do  we  square  away  that  first  one?  You 
gave  me  the  first  example  and  it  seems  to  me  that  just  simply 
knowing  what  the  numbers  are  is  not  also  necessarily  it. 

You  would  like  a  set  figure,  some  sort  of  set  dollar  figure  you 
knew  you  had  to  go  with  each  refiigee;  is  that  not 

Ms.  Wittenberg.  I  think  that  it  is  solved  if  we  can  gain  that 
consonance  between  the  admission  numbers  and  the  budget,  if  we 
can  do  the  admissions  at  an  appropriate  time  during  the  budget  de- 
bate as  opposed  to  one  or  the  other  happening  after  the  fact. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  The  kindest  thing  I  can  say  I  guess  is  that,  Ms. 
Limon,  who  was  here  earlier,  probably  hasn't  been  on  the  job  long 
enough  to  know. 

She  is  saying  we  knew  the  number  early,  but  that  is  not  nec- 
essarily getting  out  to  the  States  is  what  you  are  saying. 

Do  others  feel  the  same  way?  Anyone  else? 

Dr.  Silverman.  Well,  in  addition  to  that,  what  we  have  seen  over 
the  past  10  years  is  a  steady  delay  in  the  actual  allocation  of 
money  that  is  appropriated.  So  you  might  start  the  fiscal  year  with 
an  appropriation  and  let  us  say,  fiscal  year  1993  targeted  assist- 
ance money.  The  awards  have  not  been  cut  yet. 

Some  States  began  spending  that  money  April  1.  In  Illinois  we 
started  spending  that  money  July  1  because  we  have  clients  in 
need.  We  have  service  providers  who  have  payrolls  that  they  have 
to  borrow  against  their  lines  of  credit  in  order  to  sustain  a  pro- 
gram. So  it  has  become  a  very  complex  situation. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Does  ORR  or  anyone  down  there  or  anyone  else, 
in  this  or  past  administrations,  give  you  a  chance  to  get  together 
as  a  group  and  try  to  iron  this  out  and  come  up  with  a  common 
proposal,  or  is  it — here  is  the  fiat,  too  bad,  I  know  it  is  a  problem 
for  you  guys,  but  that  is  the  way  it  is? 

Dr.  Silverman.  Well  of  course  Ms.  Limon  is  pretty  new.  Yester- 
day we  met  with  her  and  I  think  she  is  an  excellent  listener  and 
it  is  a  beginning.  We  feel  that  in  previous  years  we  have  been  less 
successful  in  getting  satisfactory  action  out  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  know  our  time  is  limited,  but  I  really  would 
like  to  see  some  action  on  this.  Is  there  anyone  who  wishes  to  com- 
ment on  it?  I  don't  know  that  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Bushart. 

Mr.  Bushart.  I  will  be  quick.  I  think  the  unpredictability  and 
the  limited  number  of  months'  assistance  make  it  an  administra- 
tive bear  within  the  State  in  terms  of  time  you  have  to  notify  your 
local  districts  that  provide  those  assistances  to  change  in  mid- 
stream to  number  of  months  provided  the  fact  it  is  such  a  limited 
period. 

As  Nancy  said,  it  has  devolved  over  the  years  and  the  change  pe- 
riod is  so  inconsistent  it  can  set  up  a  State  to  have  a  disallowance. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  I  would  just  hope  that  what  would  come  out  of 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  whether  it  is  an  administrative  prob- 
lem, not  necessarily  a  legislative  problem,  that  we  get  these  folks 
together  and  really  there  would  be  someone  listening. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  could  not  agree  more.  I  worry  slightly  about  the 
way  they  are  going  to  refigure  the  State  Department,  but  one  way 
or  the  other,  I  think  that  the  constancy  of  this  consultation  is  very 
important.  I  don't  mean  just  visit  Washington  once  a  year,  but  I 
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think  it  has  to  be  a  steady,  periodic,  quarteriy  meeting,  extensive 
meetings  with  the  State  refugee  coordinators  or  these  people  here 
in  Washington  will  really  not  know  what  is  on  the  ground  in  your 
States. 

Are  you  all  concerned  about  case  management  about  the  possibil- 
ity that  dollars  will  be  moved  away  from  State  level  directly  into 
the  local  programs? 

Mr.  Kennedy  or  Ms.  Lee,  just  for  a  couple  of  seconds.  Unfortu- 
nately we  are  in  that  last  phase  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  term  case  management  I  don't  think  among 
all  the  participants  in  this  program  is  completely  defined.  The  con- 
cept of  having  someone  responsible  for  administering,  coordinating, 
and  dealing  with  the  variety  of  service  and  other  agencies  that  a 
refugee  must  deal  with,  it  makes  sense  to  most  people  on  the  sur- 
face that  that  kind  of  coordination  needs  to  take  place. 

The  residency  of  that  assignment  and  the  extent  of  it  I  think  is 
subject  to  a  lot  of  discussion  between  the  participants. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  So  whether  it  is  with  the  mutual  assistance  asso- 
ciations, or  with  you,  I  guess  is  the  rub  here  as  to  what  goes  on. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  At  least  wherever  it  settles  that  the  roles  are 
clearly  understood  and  they  are  designed  in  a  way  that  does  in- 
volve whatever  other  groups  were  involved  in  a  consistent  and  un- 
derstanding way,  responsibility  is  known,  and  that  it  is  designed 
for  the  better. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Ms.  Lee. 

Ms.  Lee.  Yes,  I  think  the  concept  of  case  management  is  a  good 
one  to  the  extent  that  it  truly  provides  a  single  point  of  account- 
ability for  refugees  during  the  resettlement  process,  but  obviously 
we  are  very  concerned  about  where  funding  for  State-case  manage- 
ment comes  from. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  If  it  comes  in  a  competitive  setting  or  comes  as  an 
addition. 

Ms.  Wittenberg. 

Ms.  Wittenberg.  Also  if  the  funding  comes  directly  out  of  your 
servicing,  what  it  means  is  that  you  increase  your  administrative 
costs  at  the  expense  of  direct  services  to  the  clients  who  are  so  in 
need. 

Mr,  Mazzoli.  Dr.  Silverman,  the  last  one. 

Dr.  Silverman.  In  that  regard,  I  wanted  to  pick  up  on  your  ques- 
tion before  we  took  the  break. 

In  Illinois  for  every  dollar  in  social  services  that  we  have  spent, 
pretty  consistently  we  have  realized  more  than  $2  in  welfare  avoid- 
ance as  well  as  generating  entered  employments. 

I  really  question  the  figure  of  50  percent  self-sufficiency.  How 
many  were  children,  elderly,  et  cetera.  I  see  you  have  to  go. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  That  is  what  I  would  like  you  all  to  do,  give  us 
some  figures. 

Dr.  Silverman.  By  the  end  of  4  years  in  Illinois,  refugees  are  re- 
ceiving assistance  way  below  the  State  average. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  wish  we  had  more  time.  Excellent  panel.  Any- 
thing further  you  wish  to  send  us  is  wonderful.  We  may  have  some 
questions.  Anything  that  for  the  good  of  the  refugees,  we  would  ap- 
preciate. Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  come  back  in  a  couple  of  minutes  for  our  last  panel. 
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[Recess.] 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Our  third  panel,  voluntary  agencies,  is  John  Fredriksson,  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Service;  Rev.  Richard  Ryscavage,  S.J.,  executive  director.  Office  of 
Migration  and  Refugee  Services,  United  States  Catholic  Con- 
ference; Donald  Hammond,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Affairs  of  Inter  Action;  and  Mr.  Martin  Wenick, 
the  executive  vice  president  of  the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society. 

Grentlemen,  your  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record, 
and  you  have  been  extremely  patient  and  the  day  is  fleeting,  so 
maybe  you  can  keep  your  oral  presentations  relatively  brief  and  we 
might  be  able  to  ask  some  questions. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Fredriksson. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  P.  FREDRIKSSON,  WASHINGTON  REP- 
RESENTATIVE, LUTHERAN  IMMIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE 
SERVICE 

Mr.  Fredriksson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  your  subcommittee  on  the  proposed  refugee  admis- 
sions for  1994.  I  want  to  state  up  front  that  LIRS  supports  the 
written  testimony  and  the  comments  that  will  be  made  by  my  col- 
league Don  Hammond  on  behalf  of  InterAction.  I  would  like  here 
to  specifically  highlight  the  following  areas  of  concern  to  my  organi- 
zation. 

First,  refugees  from  Africa.  In  1993,  the  resettlement  of  Africans 
will  likely  only  be  about  5.3  percent  of  the  total  admission  ceiling 
of  132,000.  We  think  that  this  number  is  too  low,  especially  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  refugees  in  Africa  account  for  over  one-third  of  the 
total  18  million  refugees  worldwide.  We  strongly  recommend  that 
the  African  admission  ceiling  for  1994  be  increased  to  10,000. 

Let  me  point  out  also  some  other  areas  that  we  think  ought  to 
be  looked  at. 

One,  we  understand  that  the  program  for  Liberians  is  being 
phased  out,  despite  strong  evidence  of  the  ongoing  war  and  contin- 
ued persecution.  We  are  also  troubled  that  Liberians  already  have 
had  much  more  restricted  access  to  the  U.S.  programs,  both  in 
terms  of  limited  processing  categories  and  a  much  more  stringent 
application  of  documentation  requirements. 

The  second  observation  is  that  throughout  Africa,  the  United 
States  refugee  processing  program  really  is  caught  in  a  catch-22 
dilemma.  Since  few  numbers  are  assigned  to  Africa,  few  processing 
posts  are  opened.  And  then  even  fewer  refugees  appear  to  be  iden- 
tified as  eligible  for  the  U.S.  program.  Thus,  it  becomes  almost  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  to  say  that  only  a  few  Africans  are  in  need 
of  resettlement. 

Second,  let  me  turn  to  the  issue  of  vulnerable  refugees.  It  is  very 
ironic  that  the  refugee  field  has  had  to  create  a  special  category  for 
"vulnerable"  refugees  because,  by  definition,  all  refugees  are  vul- 
nerable and  are  at  risk. 

But  this  is  the  real  world  and  in  this  real  world,  it  happens  that 
some  refugees  are  more  vulnerable  than  others,  some  have  been 
tortured  more  than  others,  and  some  are  in  more  danger  of  imme- 
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diate  expulsion  and  persecution  than  others.  These  are  difficult  but 
true  distinctions. 

Each  year  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  seeks 
help — the  help  of  Western  countries — to  resettle  such  vulnerable 
groups.  Unfortunately,  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  resettle- 
ment countries,  equally  important  but  different  resettlement  selec- 
tion criteria  prevail,  and  many  of  these  specially  vulnerable  groups 
are  passed  over. 

You  already  commented  with  the  first  panel  how  high  the  num- 
bers are  that  come  directly  from  the  countries  of  origin,  about  75 
to  80  percent.  Likewise,  about  80  percent  of  the  refugees  that  come 
to  the  United  States  are  primarily  family  reunion  cases. 

Are  these  trends  justifiable?  We  feel  that  they  are.  But  we  also 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  recapture  the  essential  character 
of  this  program  as  a  humanitarian  rescue  effort. 

And  in  fact,  since  1992,  a  small,  modest,  special  program  has 
been  operational  in  the  United  States  to  address  these  needs.  LIRS 
is  very  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  for 
Refuge  Programs,  the  INS,  and  the  UNHCR,  to  make  this  little 
program  work.  Two  hundred  refugees  with  special  needs  have  been 
resettled. 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  make  this  program  work,  however,  has 
been  the  fact  that  there  is  a  low  number  of  INS  officers  available 
to  interview  such  persons.  And,  also,  the  United  States  processing 
posts  in  a  continent  like  Africa  are  not  readily  accessible  to  these 
refugees. 

I  have  two  specific  recommendations  for  you  on  this  issue.  One 
of  them  is  to  urge  you  to  take  up  the  Immigration  Technical  Cor- 
rections Act  of  1993,  passed  by  the  Senate,  Senate  bill  1197.  Sec- 
tion 104  of  that  bill  would  allow  the  Bureau  of  Consular  Affairs  to 
do  refugee  processing  overseas  under  special  circumstances.  And 
that  would  allow  then  more  access  to  refugees  to  be  able  to  be  proc- 
essed from  remote  areas. 

Second,  I  urge  you  to  encourage  the  administration  to  set  aside 
a  specific  number  for  the  resettlement  of  vulnerable  refugees  each 
year.  Particularly  for  1994,  I  note  that  the  administration  has  al- 
ready proposed  3,000  refugee  admissions  as  an  unallocated  reserve. 
This  number  could  easily  be  dedicated  to  the  resettlement  of  these 
vulnerable  refugees,  victims  of  torture,  special  medical  cases,  and 
women-at-risk. 

I  also  have  some  comments  in  my  written  statement  about  the 
unaccompanied  refugee  minors  program.  We  are  particularly  con- 
cerned that  this  program  is  being  phased  down  over  the  last  few 
years  and  we  feel  that  this  program  ought  to  be  playing  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  future  U.S.  resettlement  program. 

We  have  made  some  suggestions  to  the  State  Department.  One 
of  them  is  to  establish  a  temporary  assistance  program  for  children 
from  the  war-torn  former  Yugoslavia,  particularly  Bosnian  chil- 
dren. Second,  we  have  also  made  a  suggestion  to  look  at  special 
cases  in  the  detention  centers  in  Hong  Kong,  to  try  to  do  a  cleEinup 
effort  there. 
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I  hope  that  these  comments  and  recommendations  are  useful  to 
you  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fredriksson. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Fredriksson  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  John  P.  Fredriksson,  Washington  Representative, 
Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Service 

AFRICAN  REFUGEES 

For  fiscal  year  1993,  the  U.S.  program  has  had  a  ceiling  of  7,000  refugee 
for  the  whole  continent  of  Africa.  This  accounts  for  a  mere  5.3%  of  the  total  132,000 
worldwide  refugee  admissions  for  fiscal  year  1993,  while  African  refugees  account  for  at 
least  a  third  of  the  17  million  refugees  across  the  world  recognized  by  the  United 
Nations  High  Conmiissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR). 

As  of  June  1993,  the  Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State  reported  that  the  admissions  of  the  7,000  refugees  was  proceeding  slower  than 
anticipated.  A  total  of  2,818  Afiican  refugees  had  been  admitted  under  the  ceiling, 
leaving  almost  4,000  admissions  for  the  last  quarter.   At  that  time,  the  expectation  was 
that  the  full  ceiling  would  be  met  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  And  in  fact,  it  appears 
that  the  7,000  ceiling  for  this  fiscal  year  ending  in  a  few  days  will  be  met,  after  some  very 
busy  months  of  catch  up. 

LIRS  strongly  recommends  that  the  refugee  admission  numbers  for  Africa 
for  fiscal  year  1994  be  increased  to  10,000.  This  modest  recommendation  is  a  reflection 
of  budgetary  constraints,  as  well  as  the  need  to  accommodate  other  resettlement  needs 
fi-om  other  regions  of  the  world. 

While  more  than  500,000  refugees  have  returned  home  to  Ethiopia, 
Mozambique  and  Angola,  the  overall  number  of  refugees  in  Africa  continues  to  increase, 
having  grown  in  the  last  year  by  7%  to  5.7  million.  The  hot  spot  this  year  continues  to 
be  Somalia.   More  than  one  million  Somali  refugees  continue  to  need  assistance. 
Angola  is  now  erupting  in  renewed  fighting  and  the  carnage  of  the  guerilla  warfare  is 
growing.   Not  only  has  the  UNHCR  repatriation  program  in  Angola  come  to  a  standstill, 
but  new  refugees  are  fleeing  the  terror  and  violence.   Similar  intractable  situations  in 
Liberia  are  prolonging  the  suffering  of  many  refugees  and  displaced  persons.   Newer 
refugee  crises  now  are  occurring  in  Rwanda,  where  more  than  600,000  refugees  have 
sought  refuge  in  neighboring  countries.  Zaire  is  also  falling  apart  and  some  100,000  new 
refugees  have  been  created.   In  Togo,  the  political  violence  is  taking  its  toll  and  more 
than  160,000  new  refugees  have  fled  their  homeland. 

West  Africa:  The  Crucible  of  Liberian  Refugees 

Last  year,  I  testified  about  the  situation  witnessed  by  Board  members  of 
LIRS  regarding  Liberian  refugees.   In  spite  of  clear  historical  connections  that  would 
assume  that  Uberians  should  be  of  special  humanitarian  concern  to  the  United  States 
program,  this  specific  refugee  processing  has  been  fraught  with  difficulties  since  its 
inception: 
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It  is  almost  embarrassing  that  it  took  the  worst  of  the  civil  war  to  be  almost  over 
before  the  U.S.  refugee  program  was  up  and  running.  Now  the  program  is  slated 
to  be  shut  down,  despite  the  evidence  that  violence  in  Liberia  continues,  and 
many  other  refugees  of  special  interest  to  the  U.S  should  be  resettled. 

Processing  priorities — that  mechanism  that  controls  the  numbers  of  people  eligible 
for  the  U.S.  refugee  program,  in  addition  to  their  eligibility  under  the  "well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution"  standard— have  been  restrictively  applied  in  the  case 
of  Liberians.  We  strongly  recommend  that  processing  for  cases  with  U.S.  links  be 
continued,  as  is  included  in  the  P-3  cases.  We  also  urge  new  processing  for  cases 
noted  as  P-5,  to  accommodate  a  real  need  that  has  not  been  addressed  until  now. 

There  still  continues  to  be  a  more  stringent  application  of  processing  standards  for 
Liberians.  This  is  particularly  unhelpful  for  minor  children  whose  surviving 
parents  and/or  relatives  are  in  the  U.S. 

According  to  results  from  the  a  visit  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  (INS)  to  West  Africa  last  summer,  even  those  refugees  fitting  within  the 
restricted  processing  priorities  were  being  denied  at  rates  of  50%  or  higher. 
Many  of  these  INS-denied  refugees  where  referred  by  the  UNHCR,  and  many 
were  unaccompanied  refugee  children.  It  is  disturbing  to  hear  that  children 
receive  no  better  treatment  and  consideration  for  resettlement  in  the  U.S. 


East  Africa 

The  two  largest  groups  resettled  by  the  U.S.  from  Africa  are  Ethiopians 
and  Somalis.  This  trend,  especially  for  Somalis,  is  expected  to  continue.  LIRS  concurs 
with  the  InterAction  recommendation  that  a  total  of  5,600  refugee  admissions  be 
planned  for  Somalis,  Ethiopians,  Sudanese  and  Zairian  refugees  next  fiscal  year.  The 
bulk  of  this  processing  will  be  from  the  Nairobi  post,  which  is  now  the  largest  for  the 
continent.  In  addition,  we  note  the  following: 

•  Refugee  processing  in  Africa  is  negatively  affected  by  the  difSculty  and  paucity  of 
INS  circuit  rides  to  countries  other  than  the  largest  processing  posts. 

•  Afirican  refugees  fleeing  the  various  conflicts  in  the  Horn  have  over  the  years 
moved  on  to  various  countries  in  Europe.  Their  conditions  in  these  countries  are 
many  times  precarious,  and  the  U.S.  program  has  imposed  artificial  arrival  cut-off 
dates  (July  1988)  for  such  refugees.  We  urge  that  the  U.S.  program  move  forward 
such  cut-off  dates  for  Africans  in  Europe,  given  the  strong  racist  and 
restrictionist  movements  that  abound  in  many  European  countries. 
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•  In  addition,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  Somali  refugees  who  have  been 
forced  to  flee  to  inhospitable  places  in  the  Middle  East.  Thousands  are  currently 
living  in  Jordan  and  Syria,  and  others  have  taken  the  dangerous  journey  to 
Yemen.   We  urge  that  900  admissions  be  given  so  such  refugees  who  have  U.S. 
links. 

•  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  refugees  from  Zaire,  as  the  conditions  in  that 
country  are  deteriorating  fast.  According  to  the  U.S  Committee  for  Refugees,  over 
350,000  Zairians  have  been  forced  from  their  homes  and  have  become  internally 
displaced  persons.   Inter-ethnic  violence  is  increasing,  as  inflammatory 
statements  by  government  officials  have  incited  many  abuses  of  smaller  ethnic 
communities  in  the  various  provinces.  The  Clinton  administration  has  begun  to 
address  the  deterioration  of  human  rights  and  democracy  in  Zaire  through  various 
Executive  Orders.  Increased  attention  by  the  U.S.  refugee  program  to  Zairian 
refugees  who  are  in  Kenya  and  other  countries  would  also  signal  to  the 
government  of  Zaire  the  concern  of  the  U.S.  over  political  abuses,  persecution 
and  the  need  to  restore  democratic  modes  of  governing. 

Other  African  Refugees 

The  U.S.  should  also  pay  very  close  attention  to  the  serious  conditions  now 
affecting  Angolans,  as  the  civil  war  has  re-surged  with  new  virulence.   While  this 
situation  warrants  close  monitoring,  it  is  also  important  to  keep  in  mind  a  small  number 
of  refugee  admissions  on  the  next  fiscal  year  for  special  humanitarian  cases. 


In  summary  for  African  refugees,  we  join  the  InterAction  committee  and 
recommend  the  following  breakdown  of  the  10,000  admission  numbers  for  1994: 

5,600  admissions  of  Ethiopian,  Somali,  Sudanese  and  Zairian  refugees  out  of  the 
Nairobi  processing  post; 

1,200  admissions  of  Somalis  from  Djibouti,  Ethiopia,  Egypt  and  Tanzania; 

500  admissions  of  Liberians  from  West  Africa; 

500  admissions  of  southern  African  refugees; 

800  admissions  of  African  refugees  stranded  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  in  Europe; 

900  admissions  of  Somalis  in  Yemen,  Jordan  and  Syria; 
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•  400  admissions  for  other  refugees  from  Togo,  Zaire  (not  in  Kenya),  Angola,  and 
Rwanda; 

•  100  admissions  for  residual  Visa-93  cases  in  the  region. 


RESETTLEMENT  OF  VULNERABLE  REFUGEES 

It  is  ironic  that  one  has  to  speak  of  special  "vulnerable"  refugee 
populations,  given  the  self-evident  truth  that  refugees  who  are  resettled  are  by  definition 
all  vuhierable.  This  is  especially  true  if  one  believes  that,  according  to  the  UNHCR  and 
international  refugee  law,  resettlement  is  the  last  option  after  voluntary  repatriation  and 
local  integration  have  not  worked. 

But  in  a  world  full  of  contradictions,  we  do  speak  of  "vuhierable  refugees", 
or  "refugees-at-risk."  And  in  the  case  of  the  U.S  refugee  program,  it  is  even  more 
important  to  strategically  highlight  the  need  for  resettlement  of  these  populations  every 
year.  The  UNHCR  has  faced  the  reality  that  many  of  the  Western  resettlement 
countries  choose  their  own  refugees  regardless  of  the  needs  identified  by  UNHCR  in  the 
field  and  the  central  office.  Therefore,  a  category  of  vuhierable  refugees  has  been 
created,  for  those  refugees  that,  owing  to  special  circumstances,  have  to  be  moved 
expeditiously  to  a  country  of  resettlement.  These  "vulnerable  groups,"  in  the  parlance  of 
the  international  community,  encompass  two  subcategories:  A)  "disabled,  medically-at- 
risk  and  survivors  of  torture;  and  B)  "women-at-  risk." 

The  U.S  refugee  resettlement  program  has  evolved  over  the  years  to  the 
point  where  a  very  sophisticated  system  of  processing  is  in  place.  Refugees  selected  for 
the  U.S.  program  belong,  on  the  average,  to  the  following  "categories": 

1.  Nationals  of  countries  which  were  viewed  as  opposed  to  the  U.S.  during  the  Cold 
War,  i.e.,  "totalitarian  regimes"  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  Vietnam; 

2.  Persons  with  close  family  Unks  in  the  U.S.  (in  addition  to  being  a  refugee  with  a 
"well-founded  fear  of  persecution"),  for  whom  the  refugee  program  offers 
expanded  family  reunification  than  otherwise  available  under  the  general 
immigration  categories; 

3.  Refugees  who  come  directly  fi-om  Moscow,  Saigon,  and  Havana. 
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Of  the  refugees  resettled  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  two  fiscal 
years,  85%  come  directly  from  the  home  country,  i.e.,  they  have  never  fled  their  country 
seeking  asylum  in  a  neighboring  state. 

Of  the  refugees  resettled  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  two  fiscal 
years,  80%  are  primarily  family  reunification  cases,  who  for  a  variety  of  reasons  do  not 
fit  the  current  family  immigration  categories. 

Are  these  trends  justifiable?  Yes,  as  in  particular  it  is  important  to  offer 
resettlement  to  persons  who  have  U.S.  links  already.  Likewise,  direct  departure 
programs  have  been  instituted  to  save  lives  (Orderly  Departure  from  Vietnam),  control 
flow  and  costs  (processing  in  Moscow),  and  as  the  only  alternative  to  dangerous  flight  by 
boat  (Havana,  Cuba).  The  single  most  important  exception  to  these  salutary  direct 
departure  programs  is  the  one  instituted  for  Haitians  in  Port-au-Prince.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter,  it  is  used  to  partly  justify  a  total  blockade  of  Haiti  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
and  Navy,  to  keep  Haitians  behind  a  "floating  Berlin  Wall"  of  ships  that  prevent  them 
from  fleeing  their  violence  ridden  homeland. 

The  U.S.  resettlement  program  must  recapture  a  piece  of  its  character  as  a 
humanitarian  rescue  operation,  especially  as  the  current  caseload  that  has  dominated 
U.S.  resettlement  for  the  last  decade  begin  to  dwindle.   At  the  same  time  as  UNHCR 
identifies  fewer  and  fewer  "vulnerable  refugees"  in  many  places  across  the  world  due  to 
budget  shortfalls  and  less  personnel,  resettlement  countries  such  as  the  U.S.  are  not  able 
to  open  the  doors  for  quick  resettlement  for  such  cases. 

Since  1992,  the  U.S.  and  the  UNHCR  have  engaged  in  a  modest  special  effort  to  address 
the  needs  of  "vulnerable  refugees."  I  am  happy  to  note  that  200  refugees  in  desperate 
need  of  resettlement  have  begun  their  new  lives  in  the  U.S.  as  a  result  of  this  special 
effort.   LIRS  is  very  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs,  U.S. 
State  Department,  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  together  with  the  UNHCR,  to  make  this  small  program  work- 

An  informal  and  rather  unscientific  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  these  200 
vulnerable  refugees  resettled  in  the  U.S.  (many  of  them,  by  the  way,  from  Africa)  reveal 
some  interesting  facts: 

1.        There  is  very  little  lag  time  between  the  referral  from  UNHCR- Washington  office 
to  the  Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs,  who  determines  whether  a  case  will  be 
interviewed  and  legally  approved  for  U.S.  resettlement  as  a  person  with  a  "well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution."  The  average  lag  time  at  this  stage  has  been  eight 
days. 
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2.  The  Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs  takes  an  average  of  14  days  to  decide  whether  a 
case  is  approved  to  be  interviewed  for  the  refugee  "bona-fides"  by  the  INS. 

3.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  an  interview  by  the  INS,  once  the  Bureau  of 
Refugee  Programs  has  given  its  go-ahead:  It  takes  an  average  of  TWO  AND 
ONE-HALF  MONTHS  to  get  an  interview  before  the  INS,  after  approval  by  the 
Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs. 

4.  The  lag  time  is  even  longer,  once  the  INS  issues  the  approval:  About  THREE 
MONTHS  (average  95  days)  elapse  firom  the  INS  interview  until  the  departure  to 
the  United  States.. 


The  expedited  process  for  the  resettlement  of  these  vulnerable  refugees  has 
taken,  on  average,  six  months  from  start  to  finish.  Clearly,  more  can  be  done  to 
streamline  this  process  to  move  such  vulnerable  refugees  to  their  final  resettlement  a 
Uttle  quicker. 

In  this  light,  I  would  like  to  make  the  following  recommendations,  in 
addition  to  the  broader  points  made  in  the  statement  for  the  record  of  the  InterAction 
Committee  on  Migration  and  Refugee  Affairs: 

1.  The  U.S.  program  needs  to  provide  greater  access  for  INS  interviews  to  be 
conducted,  in  the  form  of  processing  posts. 

2.  There  is  a  specific  need  to  set  aside  modest  resources  so  that  the  UNHCR  can 
speedily  move  persons  who  have  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Refugee 
Programs  to  the  sites  where  the  INS  has  a  processing  post,  so  that  the  refugee 
does  not  have  to  wait  for  a  circuit  ride  that  can  take  months  to  come  about. 

3.  Resources  by  the  UNHCR  should  be  geared  to  train  their  field  staff  to  more 
speedUy  and  accurately  identify  most  vulnerable  cases,  as  well  as  assist  thereafter 
in  identifying  appropriate  resettlement  requirements  and  specialized  treatment. 

4.  The  INS  should  provide  better  training  for  its  field  staff  interviewing  techniques 
regarding  vulnerable  refugees,  such  as  victims  of  torture  and  traumatized  persons, 
as  well  as  women-at-risk.  Likewise,  the  Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs  should  also 
make  such  specialized  uaining  available  for  staff  of  the  Joint  Voluntary  Agencies 
in  targeted  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  refugee  admissions  program  will  undergo  some 
scrutiny  in  the  coming  years,  as  current  caseloads  begin  to  dwindle  and  new  opportunities 
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arise  to  offer  resettlement  to  refugees  that  the  U.S.  has  not  attended  to  in  the  past.  This 
change  in  the  program  also  affords  a  great  opportunity  for  the  U.S.  to  reassess  the 
humanitarian  rescue  character  of  the  resettlement  program,  and  this  small  effort  to 
resettle  "vulnerable  refugees"  in  cooperation  with  the  U>fHCR  and  the  voluntary 
agencies  is  a  good  example  of  the  directions  the  program  could  take.   Leadership  from 
your  committee  will  be  needed  to  ensure  that  this  small  but  important  group  of  refugees 
are  considered  in  the  next  and  future  fiscal  years. 


LIRS  strongly  urges  you  to  encourage  the  Administration  to  set  aside  5,000 
refugee  admissions  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  specially  vulnerable  refugee  groups,  such  as 
victims  of  torture,  disabled  and  medically  needy,  and  women-at-risk. 


Last  year  we  highlighted  in  our  testimony  the  case  of  a  young  Somali 
woman  the  LIRS  Board  of  Directors  had  encountered  while  visiting  refugee  camps  in 
Africa.  At  that  time,  it  did  not  appear  likely  that  the  U.S.  government  would  even 
consider  her  case.   I  am  happy  to  report  that,  after  some  considerable  advocacy,  the  U.S. 
agreed  to  look  at  her  case.  TTie  young  Somali  woman  our  Board  met  in  the  Hartishek 
refugee  camp  was  referred  to  the  U.S.  program  in  August,  1992,  and  was  resettled  with 
her  newborn  baby  in  Gaithersburg,  Maryland  in  February,  1993.   I  am  happy  to  report 
that  one  more  refugee  who  had  no  hope  now  has  cause  for  joy  and  a  new  life  in  the  U.S. 


UNACCOMPANIED  REFUGEE  MINORS 

The  United  States  has  a  proud  tradition  of  assisting  refugee  children 
through  specialized  foster  care  services.  Since  1979,  over  10,000  unaccompanied  refugee 
children  have  resettled  in  the  U.S.  under  special  arrangement  with  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference,  the  Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Service,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society.  These  refugee  children  have  been  placed  in  licensed 
child  welfare  programs  operated  by  local  affiliates  of  these  national  resettlement 
agencies.   Most  of  the  children  have  been  from  Southeast  Asia,  but  other  groups  such  as 
South  Africans,  Ethiopians,  Cubans  and  Haitians  have  also  been  served. 

By  any  measure,  this  resettlement  effort  has  been  a  successful  one. 
Children  torn  apart  by  persecution,  civil  war,  fear  of  torture  and  the  killing  fields  of 
Southeast  Asia  have  been  able  to  start  new  lives.  These  kids  have  excelled  in  school, 
gone  on  to  college  on  scholarship,  and  been  able  to  patch  up  their  lives  with  the  help  of 
caring  staff  and  foster  families. 
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During  the  last  three  years,  this  program  has  undergone  a  substantial 
change.  Since  the  majority  of  refugee  children  who  were  resettled  came  from  Southeast 
Asia,  the  changes  imposed  by  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Action,  the  number  of  kids 
referred  for  resettlement  dwindled  to  almost  nothing.   Unless  sufficient  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear,  there  will  be  very  few  refugee  unaccompanied  minors  arriving  through 
the  U.S.  program  in  fiscal  year  1994.  A  few  words  are  important  in  this  regard  because 
the  United  States,  the  international  community,  the  government  of  Hong  Kong  and  the 
UNHCR  dropped  the  ball  and  failed  promises  made  to  such  unfortunate  children. 

Southeast  Asian  refugee  children  got  caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  regional 
politics  soon  after  the  signing  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Action  on  Southeast  Asian 
refugees.  While  that  international  agreement,  signed  by  the  U.S.,  among  others, 
provided  that  children  in  refugee  camps  should  receive  special  treatment  due  to  their 
vulnerable  status,  in  fact  the  UNHCR  choose  to  slowly  implement  the  special 
committees  set  up  for  this  purpose  and  it  took  years  to  process  the  most  vulnerable 
population. 

A  bias  seems  to  exist  everywhere  when  it  comes  to  unaccompanied  refugee 
children:   resettlement  in  a  foster  care  setting  in  the  U.S.,  according  to  these  faceless 
internationalists,  is  a  bad  idea.  Reunification  with  the  family  back  home,  regardless  of 
the  dangers  involved  in  forced  repatriation,  and  the  wishes  of  the  desperate  parents  that 
sent  the  children  away,  is  the  rule  of  the  day.  Refugee  children  across  the  world, 
whether  in  miserable  camps  in  Hong  Kong  or  squalid  facilities  in  Freetown,  are  being 
penalized  because  they  are  children.  This  is  contrary  to  international  standards  and 
UNHCR's  own  guidelines,  which  specifically  state  that  it  is  the  best  interests  of  the  child 
which  is  to  be  paramount,  not  automatic  repatriation. 

In  light  of  the  reduced  caseload,  and  the  fact  that  a  modest  increase  of  new 
unaccompanied  minors  could  be  accommodated  without  any  significant  budgetary  impact, 
LIRS  proposes  the  following  principles  to  guide  the  U.S.  resettlement  program  regarding 
unaccompanied  refugee  children: 

1.  The  global  conmiunity,  including  the  United  States,  pays  dearly  in  the  long  and 
short  term  for  the  neglect  and  misuse  of  any  of  its  children. 

2.  Unaccompanied  refugee  minors  are  found  in  every  refugee  and  asylum  seeking 
group,  and  while  every  culture  acknowledges  the  need  to  provide  extra  protection 
and  special  care  for  the  young,  such  protection  is  usually  not  available  in  refugee 
situations  for  unaccompanied  children.  All  unaccompanied  minors  in  migratory 
situations  (refugee,  asylum  seeker,  undocumented)  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
"humane"  or  inhumane  deterrence  policies.  Consequently,  special  concern  needs 
to  be  given  to  assure  that  all  players  in  such  humanitarian  programs  pay  special 
attention  to  children's  needs. 
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3.  Unaccompanied  refugee  minors  are  the  only  group  that  seems  to  be  singled  out 
for  automatic  repatriation  solely  because  of  their  age.  The  assumption  exists  that 
children  are  sent  out  by  careless  and  cynical  families  as  anchors  in  the  hope  that 
if  the  children  are  resettled,  their  families  may  eventually  be  able  to  migrate.  The 
U.S.  program  belies  this  myth:  Less  than  two  percent  of  children  resettled  since 
1979  have  served  as  anchors  for  the  families  that  have  followed  in  later  years. 

4.  Ensuring  prompt  resolution  of  an  unaccompanied  minor's  situation  is  essential. 
Those  children  accidentally  separated  from  families  must  be  reunited  promptly; 
for  others  where  reunification  is  not  possible  or  even  desirable  (not  in  the  child's 
best  interest),  alternatives  including  resettlement  must  be  implemented  quickly. 

5.  Warehousing  of  children  in  refugee  camps  is  wrong  and  every  society  has  learned 
from  the  failures  of,  and  the  harm  done  by,  large  congregate  care  facilities. 
Institutionalized  care  in  refugee  camps  harms  children  and  therefore  other 
solutions  should  be  achieved  rapidly. 

6.  The  longer  unaccompanied  refugee  minors  in  refugee  camps  cje  left  to  care  for 
themselves,  or  to  endure  abusive  or  disinterested  "caretakers,"  the  greater  the  long 
term  harm  done  to  them.  Children  need  more  than  food  and  shelter;   they  need 
to  be  guided,  loved  and  cared  for  by  families  OR  suitable  alternative  families. 
International  agencies  and  host  governments  have  the  responsibility  to  see  that 
children  receive  this  higher  standard  of  care. 

LIRS  has  already  proposed  two  limited  projects  to  the  Administration,  with 
regard  to  unaccompanied  refugee  minors: 

First,  we  have  suggested  that  the  U.S.,  in  a  posture  of  leadership  and  as  a 
gesture  of  good  will,  bring  about  an  end  to  the  suffering  of  Vietnamese  unaccompanied 
refugee  children  in  Hong  Kong  and  other  first  asylum  countries  in  the  region.  One 
viable  proposal  to  speed  up  the  day  when  such  detention  centers  in  Hong  Kong  would  be 
closed  would  be  for  the  U.S.  to  offer  resettlement  to  those  children  who  are  truly 
unaccompanied  (that  is,  no  family  member  in  the  camp  or  other  camps,  including  aunts, 
uncles,  etc.).   Many  of  the  3,000  or  so  children  in  the  camps  in  Southeast  Asia  do  have 
other  related  adults  in  separate  refugee  camps;  they  should  be  reunited.  However,  there 
is  a  small  group  of  children  that  are  unaccompanied,  who  refuse  after  five  years  of 
detention,  to  be  repatriated  to  Vietnam.  Such  kids  ought  to  be  resettled. 

Second,  we  have  proposed  that  the  Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs  consider 
using  the  current  Unaccompanied  Refugee  Minors  program  in  the  United  States  to 
provide  temporary  assistance  to  Bosnian  children  who  have  been  affected  by  the  civil 
war,  and  who  ar  unaccompanied  in  refugee  camps  outside  of  their  homeland.  The 
purpose  of  this  program  would  not  be  permanent  resettlement  per  se,  but  rather  like  to 
current  program  for  medical  evacuees,  it  would  provide  temporary  protection  to  children 
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of  the  war  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  waiting  for  family  reunification  when  possible  in  the 
future.  It  is  obvious  that  Bosnian  children  are  in  desperate  need  to  find  safety  and 
shelter,  away  fi-om  the  war  and  suffering  they  have  already  endured.  Some  form  of 
temporary  status  would  be  indicated  for  these  children  since  the  goal  of  the  program 
would  be  to  provide  relief  until  it  is  safe  to  go  home  provided  families  are  located. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  again  thank  you  for  your  work  on 
behalf  of  refugees.    Yoiu-  leadership  to  this  committee  over  the  years  has  been  very 
important,  to  keep  the  program  focused  and  on  the  right  track.  We  are  particularly 
aware  how  unpopular  refugees  and  asylum  seekers  have  become  this  year.  Restrictionist 
groups  have  gained  ascendancy,  and  the  newsmedia  seems  to  contribute  to  the  general  ill 
will  towards  the  strangers  in  our  midst.  It  is  in  these  difficult  times  when  leadership 
fi-om  your  committee  is  essential,  so  that  changes  proposed  to  current  programs  and 
legislative  options  are  based  on  sound  principles  and  not  the  prevailing  political  wind. 


We  would  want  to  specifically  endorse  a  legislative  proposal  already  passed 
by  the  Senate,  contained  in  the  "Immigration  and  Nationality  Technical  Corrections  Act 
of  1993,"  S.  1197.  I  refer  to  Section  104  of  that  bill,  which  would  allow  the  Department 
of  State,  Bureau  of  Consular  Affairs,  to  determine  refugee  status  eligibility  under  special 
circumstances  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

This  modest  proposal  would  go  a  long  way  to  address  some  of  the 
processing  issues  that  negatively  affect  African  refugees,  and  other  vulnerable  refugees 
who  find  themselves  in  a  country  without  an  INS  office.   Because  of  limited  resources, 
the  INS  can  only  reach  more  remote  areas  in  regions  of  the  world  through  a  "circuit 
rider"  approach.  Often  such  circuit  rides  take  months  to  arrange  and  vulnerable  refugees 
languish  without  access  to  the  U.S.  refugee  program.   Allowing  the  Consular  Officers  to 
do  limited  refugee  eligibility  determinations  would  greatly  speed  up  the  process  in  those 
areas  where  there  are  not  sufficient  number  to  justify  a  permanent  or  continuous  INS 
presence.  Because  of  low  overall  numbers  in  Africa,  the  INS  only  employs  two  refugee 
adjudicators,  greatly  limiting  their  ability  to  work  with  the  UNHCR  referral  system. 

We  urge  your  subcommittee  to  soon  schedule  markup  of  the  "Immigration 
and  Nationality  Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1993,"  S.  1197,  so  that  it  may  be  enacted 
before  the  end  of  this  session  of  the  103rd  Congress. 

I  hope  that  these  observations  and  comments  are  useful  as  you  deliberate 
with  the  Administration  on  the  number  of  refugees  the  U.S.  will  admit  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  I  stand  ready  to  answer  questions  you  may  have,  or  clarify  the  modest 
recommendations  we  have  made  in  this  statement. 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Ryscavage. 


STATEMENT  OF  REV.  RICHARD  RYSCAVAGE,  S.J.,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  SERV- 
ICES, UNITED  STATES  CATHOLIC  CONFERENCE 

Reverend  Ryscavage.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me  just 
for  the  beginning  to  say  that  the  organization  I  represent,  the 
church,  believes  that  progress  in  our  ability  to  live  together  as  a 
human  family  is  very  closely  linked  with  the  growth  of  hospitality, 
and  that  we  view  refugee  admissions  largely  in  the  light  of  treating 
well  the  stranger  and  being  hospitable. 

And  that  the  more  we  turn  inward  as  a  country  and  try  to  take 
care  of  ourselves  first,  the  more  damage  we  do  to  our  own  social 
unity  as  a  family,  both  globally  and  as  a  nation.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
sermonette,  but  I  think  in  the  current  anti-immigrant  environment, 
I  just  had  to  say  that. 

We  basically  support  the  recommendations  and  the  general  com- 
ments that  Mr.  Hammond  will  present  in  a  few  minutes.  I  would 
like  to  quickly  touch  on  a  few  things.  One,  as  you  heard  from  Am- 
bassador Zimmermann,  the  plans  are  to  close  down  the  Southeast 
Asian  program  in  about  2  years.  I  would  strongly  urge  that  we  do 
that  with  dignity  and  with  ample  concern  for  caring  for  and  treat- 
ing the  people  that  are  still  remaining  in  the  pipeline  with  compas- 
sion. 

I  am  talking  mainly  about  the  reentrance  personnel  who  are  as- 
sociated with  the  U.S.  Government  work  and  others  who  are  wait- 
ing there.  And  we  do — I  don't  think  the  program  has  to  go  on  for- 
ever, certainly  isn't  going  to  go  on  forever,  and  I  think  in  1995  the 
program  can  be  ended,  but  I  hope  it  is  ended  carefully. 

And  the  same  with  the  comprehensive  plan  of  action  for  South- 
east Asian  refugees  that  also  is  coming  to  an  end.  We  have  been 
in  discussions  with  Ambassador  Zimmermann  and  other  Inter- 
Action  agencies  with  the  idea  of — closing  out  the  camps  in  South- 
east Asia.  Again,  not  in  the  form  of  forced  repatriation,  but  rather 
using  the  voluntary  agencies  in  a  positive  way  of  talking  to  the 
people  in  the  camps  to  encourage  them  to  go  back  to  Vietnam, 
given  the  fact  that  there  is  no  chance  of  resettlement  in  the  United 
States.  But  again,  that  has  to  be  done  very  carefully  and  with  a 
lot  of  thought. 

My  third  point  relates  to  Bosnia  and  I  will  let  Mr.  Hammond  ex- 
plicate that  more.  We  very  much  support  rescinding  the  require- 
ment that  applicants  be  referred  by  INS  through  the  UNHCR.  Mr. 
Hammond  will  talk  more  to  that  point. 

And  finally,  the  USCC  is  now  operating  a  processing  facility  in 
Haiti  under  contract  with  the  State  Department.  I  am  getting  very, 
very  concerned  about  the  INS  acceptance  rate  of  those  cases  we  are 
processing  down  there.  I  am  starting  to  believe  that  perhaps  these 
low  approval  rates  are  actually  frightening  people  from  applying. 
And  in  fact  if  we  are  looking  at  this  as  an  alternative  to  boat  de- 
partures, I  don't  think  that  is  going  to  be  very  effective.  As  you 
know,  boats  have  been  leaving  even  in  recent  days  from  Haiti  and 
are  being  rerouted  back  to  Port-au-Prince. 

And  last,  we  weren't  going  to  talk  about  domestic  refugee  reset- 
tlement programs  among  the  agencies  here,  but  I  am  optimistic 
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based  on  conversations  with  some  of  the  State  coordinators  in  the 
past  few  weeks  and  months  that  in  fact  a  national  program  can  be 
designed  in  1995  with  a  lot  of  coordination,  with  the  voluntary 
agencies,  the  State  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government.  I 
am  actually  more  optimistic  than  I  was  even  3,  4,  5,  6,  10  months 
ago.  So  thank  you. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  All  right.  Glad  to  hear  that. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Reverend  Ryscavage  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Rev.  Richard  Ryscavage,  S.J.,  Executive  Director,  Of- 
fice OF  Migration  and  Refugee  Services,  United  States  Catholic  Con- 
ference 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  Catholic  Conference  (USCC)  appreciates  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee  on  refugee  admissions  to  the  United  States  in 
fiscal  year  1994.  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  Migration  and  Refugee  Services  of  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference.  USCC  is  the  public  policy  staff  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the 
United  States.  Migration  and  Refugee  Services  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  private 
voluntary  resettlement  agencies.  We  operate  through  a  diocesan  network  of  over  140  local 
affiliates  in  the  United  States.  In  FY  1993,  MRS  estimates  that  we  will  have  resettled  in  excess 
of  40,000  persons  as  refugees,  parolees,  entrants  or  immigrants  needing  assistance. 

Don  Hammond  has  delivered  for  INTERACTION,  and  for  all  of  us,  our  collective  best 
judgement  of  the  refugee  admissions  needed  for  Fiscal  Year  1994,  as  well  as  wide  ranging 
comment  on  a  broad  variety  of  refugee  situations.  USCC/MRS  concurs  in  these 
recommendations  and  comments.  My  testimony  will  not  repeat  these  but  will  focus  on  a  few 
points  which  I  would  like  to  expand  or  emphasize. 


Fmftrgencv  Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  fERMA) 

We  strongly  support  the  recent  action  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  to  increase  the  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  to  $49  million,  the  level 
of  the  President's  request.  We  believe  that  the  multiplicity  of  humanitarian  threats  facing  the 
international  community  today  require  maximum  flexibility.  I  hope  that  this  level  can  be 
maintained  in  the  final  legislation. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  we  are  beginning  to  see  a  change  in  the  ethnic  make-up 
of  refugees  arriving  in  the  United  States.  This  has  already  begun  to  evidence  itself  in  the 
refugee  flow  from  Central  Europe.  We  must  not  be  too  quick,  however,  to  assume  the  end  of 
some  of  the  older  major  refugee  programs.  In  Russia,  for  example,  we  see  nationalist  political 
movements  which  demonstrate  a  disturbing  element  of  anti-semitism.  Until  the  outcome  of  these 
developments  becomes  much  clearer,  persons  and  families  who  are  members  of  Jewish  and  other 
minorities  and  who  have  waited  in  Russia  for  years  to  emigrate,  must  be  allowed  to  come. 

Former  Vift"a"'ff>g  Reeducation  Camp  Prisoners 

In  Vietnam,  economic  openings  have  not  yet  translated  into  significant  political  change. 
Former  political  prisoners,  who  suffered  years  of  imprisonment  and  have  waited  a  long  time  to 
come  to  the  United  States  must  be  allowol  to  take  their  turn  in  the  Orderiy  Departure  Program 
(ODP).  Former  political  prisoners  face  an  array  of  problems  in  their  resettlement.  In  general, 
they  are  well-educated,  often  with  considerable  English  language  ability.  But  years  in  the 
camps  have  left  them  with  an  array  of  both  emotional  and  physical  problems  which  often  add 
to  the  usual  strains  of  resettlement.  Many  feel  themselves  too  old  to  start  anew  in  a  pre  .ctive 
life,  especially  when  they  compare  their  lot  to  that  of  colleagues  who  came  to  the  United  States 
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in  1975.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  that  orientation  courses  be  established  in  Vietnam  to  provide 
some  guidance  and  assistance  to  the  former  prisoners  in  planning  their  new  life.  I  understand 
that  such  a  proposal  is  under  consideration  by  the  Department  of  State.  It  has  been  favorably 
considered  by  the  Federation  of  Associations  of  Former  Political  Prisoners,  the  national  roof 
organization  of  former  Vietnamese  reeducation  camp  prisoners. 

The  former  prisoners  have  organized  themselves  in  local  and  national  groupings,  a  prime 
purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  peer  support.  All  of  us  can  sympathize  with  the  prisoners 
experience,  but  only  those  who  have  spent  time  in  the  camps  can  really  share  with  the  prisoners 
their  problems  and  concerns.  Some  of  the  associations  of  former  prisoners  have  begun  to 
organize  active  peer  support  groups.  This  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement  as  a  part  of  the  resettlement  strategy  for  this  group. 


Comprehensive  Plan  of  Action 

As  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Action  (CPA)  for  Vietnamese  boat  people  draws  to  a 
close,  we  see  the  flow  of  refugees  from  camps  in  Southeast  Asia  rapidly  dwindling. 
USCC/MRS,  and  many  of  our  sister  agencies,  have  been  deeply  concerned  by  Uie  restrictive  and 
often  arbitrary  nature  of  the  screening  that  has  taken  place.  We  believe  Oie  claims  of  many 
qualified  refugees  have  been  rejected.  However,  we  now  see  that  the  CPA  screening  is  nearly 
finished.  As  many  as  75,000  boat  people  may  find  themselves  required  to  return  home.  How 
is  this  to  be  accomplished  Mr.  Chairman?  For  many  years,  this  program  was  seen  as  a 
humanitarian  triumph.  Over  two  million  persons  found  a  haven  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  As  the  CPA  is  brought  to  a  close,  pressures  are  being  put  on  the  boat  people  in 
Southeast  Asian  camps  to  return  home.  Rations  and  social  services  have  been  cut.  Freedom 
of  movement  has  b^n  reduced.  Crowded  camp  conditions  have  been  perpetuated.  Such 
measures  are  being  taken  with  the  specific,  and  often  publicly  stated,  purpose  of  making  people 
"volunteer"  to  go  home.  Some  forcible  repatriations  have  also  taken  place  from  Hong  Kong. 
We  believe  this  is  wrong  Mr.  Chairman.  We  also  believe  it  is  counterproductive.  It  can  only 
result  in  a  growing  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  refugees  with  the  only  means  available  to  them: 
hunger  strikes,  riots,  camp  violence  and  even  suicides.   All  of  these  have  already  occurred. 

The  voluntary  agencies  believe  that  both  a  speedier  and  far  more  peaceful  return  home 
can  be  achieved  through  a  renewal  of  the  partnership  between  the  agencies  and  governments  to 
work  together  to  encourage  and  assist  the  voluntary  return  of  the  boat  people  in  a  non- 
confrontational  manner.  The  Interaction  Committee  on  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs  has  made 
such  a  proposal  to  the  Department  of  State.  I  hope  that  this  will  be  taken  up  by  the  U.S. 
Government  as  its  position  at  the  CPA  Steering  Committee  meeting  early  next  year  and  in  the 
forthcoming  preparatory  meetings  to  that  Steering  Committee  meeting. 
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Post  Cold  War  Challenees  Demand  New  Initiatives 

As  these  long  standing  elements  of  the  United  States  Refugee  Program  show  signs  of 
continuing  at  reduced  levels,  other  claimants  for  our  compassion  step  forward.  It  is  by  now  a 
truism  that  the  post  Cold  War  new  world  order  is  extremely  disorderly.  With  country  after 
country  caught  up  in  waves  of  political,  ethnic  and  racial  conflict,  the  refugee  population  stands 
at  17  million.   Additionally  20  million  persons  are  displaced  within  their  own  country. 

Third  country  resettlement  is  a  small  but  important  j^art  of  the  solution.  It  must  retained 
as  an  important  tool  to  save  lives,  provide  some  leverage  to  address  the  extreme  suffering  and 
in  some  cases  preserve  first  asylum  for  those  who  must  flee.  The  Church  recognizes  that 
protection  and  assistance  to  refugees  is  an  international  responsibility  which  every  nation  should 
share,  most  of  all  those  powerful  and  wealthy  democratic  nations  which  have  made  a 
commitment  to  human  rights.  The  Church,  through  its  Pontifical  Council  for  the  Pastoral  Care 
of  Migrants  and  Itinerant  Peoples  and  varioi-s  other  organizations  and  institutions  actively  works 
throughout  the  world  to  provide  succor  and  improve  the  treatment  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons. 

The  magnitude  of  these  displacements  have  forced  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  to  seek  additional  approaches,  including  repatriation 
coupled  with  humanitarian  interventions.  We  see  this  in  Northern  Iraq  and  Cambodia.  Such 
imaginative  solutions  break  new  ground  in  the  effort  to  deal  with  the  problem.  However,  these 
initiatives  are  not  without  problems  themselves.  Increasingly,  concerns  are  expressed  that  the 
UNHCR  is  becoming  overly  operational.  It  is  seeking  non-traditional  solutions  to  refugee 
problems  at  the  expense  of  its  protection  mandate.  The  United  Nations  programs  to  return 
refugees  both  to  Iraq  and  to  Cambodia  says  little  about  to  the  future  security  of  the  returnees. 
Neither  program  looks  ahead  far  enough  or  provides  any  formal  long  term  protection 
arrangement  for  the  returnees.  In  Iraq,  tens  of  thousands  of  Kurds  were  killed  in  Saddam's  Al 
Anfal  campaign  in  the  late  1980's.  Despite  this,  the  Kurds  were  persuaded  to  return  under 
United  Nations  and  Coalition  protection  but  without  any  international  understanding  which 
guarantees  their  long  term  protection.  In  the  case  of  Cambodia,  370,000  Cambodians  were 
returned  from  stays  of  many  years  in  Thai/Cambodian  border  camps  without  adequate 
arrangements  for  their  reintegration  into  the  economy  of  Cambodia.  Failure  to  provide  longer 
term  planning  for  such  situations,  places  the  returnees  at  risk. 

But  Resettlement  Must  Abo  Be  Retained 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  resettlement  in  the  United  States  is  not  well 
understood  and  the  very  large  numbers  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  in  the  world  today  is 
daunting  to  those  who  would  seek  to  use  resettlement  to  address  the  problem  of  displacement. 
But,  clearly,  there  are  vulnerable  individuals  and  groups  whose  needs  for  protection  are 
especially  urgent,  who  because  of  age,  sex  or  medical  conditions,  need  resettlement  or  who  are 
unable  to  remain  in  countries  of  temporary  asylum  and  whose  return  home  would  be  particularly 
threatening.  Such  individuals  and  groups  also  sometimes  have  characteristics  which  make  them 
of  particular  concern  to  the  United  States. 
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For  Example.  The  Iraqi-POWs 


A  recent  case  which  has  received  much  public  attention,  the  Iraqi  POWs  -  is  a  good 
example  of  this.  A  limited  number  of  former  Iraqi  military  personnel,  held  in  refugee  camps 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  have  been  examined  by  U.S.  Immigration  officers,  have  been  found  to  be 
qualified  as  refugees  under  U.S.  law  and  have  been  offered  resettlement  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  these  deserted  Saddam  Hussein's  army  before  Desert  Storm,  some  deserted  at  the 
urging  of  U.S.  propaganda,  some  took  part  in  the  revolt  against  Saddam. 

Most  of  these  could  expect  execution  if  they  were  returned  to  Iraq.  Yet,  Saudi  Arabia 
had  made  it  clear  that  they  could  not  remain  indefinitely  in  that  country.  Canada  and  Australia 
are  both  taking  some  of  the  applicants  from  this  pool  of  former  Iraqi  military  but  not  enough  to 
meet  the  need.  Here  then  is  a  situation  which  meets  all  the  main  qualifiers  for  U.S.  refugee 
admission;  extreme  threat,  limited  number,  a  sound  reason  for  special  U.S.  interest  and 
international  burden  sharing. 

Yet  the  reception  of  these  Iraqi  refugees  resulted  in  significant  expressions  of  concern 
in  the  public  and  in  the  Congress.  Let  me  give  you  a  thumbnail  description  of  some  of  these 
cases: 

Imad,  imprisoned  for  five  years  because  of  his  political  opinions,  was  tortured  by 
beatings  and  electric  shock.  After  his  release  he  was  forced  to  join  the  army  which  he  deserted 
when  it  invaded  Kuwait.  He  participated  in  the  anti-government  uprising  and,  after  it  failed, 
sought  refuge  with  the  Coalition  Forces.   Imad  fears  being  executed  if  he  returns  to  Iraq. 

Abed  was  drafted  into  the  Iraqi  army  in  July  1988.  In  December  1989,  Abed  was 
imprisoned  in  a  military  intelligence  detention  facility  for  withholding  information  about  the 
political  activities  of  his  brother  who  was  executed  in  1987.  Released  by  anti-government 
rebels.  Abed  joined  the  uprising  and  then  sought  refuge  with  the  Coalition  Forces  after  it  failed. 
He  fears  being  executed  if  he  returns  to  Iraq  because  of  his  family's  history  and  his  own 
participation  in  the  uprising. 

Mahad,  who  was  drafted  into  the  army,  served  until  July  1990  when,  out  of  fear  for  his 
life,  he  deserted.  Before  deserting,  Madhi  was  routinely  interrogated  and  beaten  by  his 
commanding  officers  who  wanted  information  on  the  political  activities  of  two  of  his  cousins 
who  were  executed  in  1988.  Mahdi  went  into  hiding  and  later  participated  in  the  political 
uprising.  With  the  failure  of  the  uprising,  he  sought  protection  ft-om  the  Coalition  Forces. 
Mahdi  fears  being  executed  if  retumal  to  Iraqi  because  of  his  cousins'  political  activity  and  his 
participation  in  the  uprising. 
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Immigration  Reform  Must  Retain  Essential  Safeguards 

The  negative  reaction  to  press  reports  about  these  Iraqi  refugees,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
suppose  was  due  partly  to  a  lack  of  information  about  their  background  or  understanding  of  their 
situation.  But  let  us  be  frank.  It  was  also  due  to  a  wave  of  concern  about  immigration  which 
we  have  seen  in  the  United  States  in  recent  months.  The  United  States  Catholic  Conference  and 
our  colleagues  in  other  non-governmental  organizations  understand  the  nature  of  some  of  these 
concerns  and  are  working  with  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  to  find  solutions  which 
address  these  concerns  while  preserving  the  essential  safeguards  needed  to  assure  that  genuine 
political  refugees  are  recognized  and  given  asylum. 

But  current  concerns  about  immigration,  if  carried  too  far,  could  become  a  classic  case 
of  throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water.  United  States  immigration  and  refugee  policies 
over  the  decades  have  increasingly  reflected  our  democratic  ideals  and  our  leadership  in 
international  human  rights  and  refugee  protection.  The  moral  values  which  underlie  our  refugee 
protection  and  assistance  programs  and  our  refugee  admissions  programs  are  those  which  we 
also  support  as  the  critical  underpinning  of  a  world  order  which  eventually  offers  a  system  of 
peace  and  stability  for  all  of  our  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  flows  of  immigrants  and  refugees  into  the  United  States  have  also  kept  fresh  our 
commitment  to  an  open  and  mobile  society,  an  essential  factor  in  making  democracy  in  the 
United  States  work  to  benefit  the  broader  public.  All  immigrants  and  especially  refugees. 
Whether  uniting  with  their  families,  fleeing  political  persecution  or  seeking  economic 
opportunity,  find  in  America  the  opportunities  denied  them  at  home  and  become  the  new 
defenders  and  propagators  of  our  historic  ideals  of  political  freedom  and  economic  opportunity. 
It  has  been  the  constant  replenishment  of  the  sum  of  such  individual  commitments  that  has 
helped  to  keep  our  world  leadership  on  these  issues  fresh  and  vital  for  over  200  years. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  understand  and  support  the  effort  to  reform  certain 
aspects  of  our  asylum  system,  the  recently  introduced  Administration  bill  (S.1333/HR2836) 
dealing  with  the  issues  of  expedited  exclusion  of  asylum  seekers  arriving  without  documentation 
goes  too  far  and  raises  to  an  unacceptable  level  the  likelihood  that  genuine  political  refugees  may 
be  turned  away.  Our  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  with  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  significant 
number  of  negative  features  in  the  proposed  system  of  expedited  exclusion.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  asylum  process  is  set  at  the  more  demanding  "credible 
fear"  level,  significant  and  damaging  restrictions  in  the  applicants'  access  to  due  process  are 
instituted.  Restrictions  on  judicial  review  are  also  proposed.  We  think  this  is  wrong.  We 
believe  that  the  "credible  fear"  standard  is  too  high  for  a  process  which  may  return  genuine 
refugees  into  the  hands  of  their  oppressors  before  they  have  had  a  proper  hearing.  We  urge  that 
the  standard  be  changed  to  "frivolous"  or  "manifestly  unfounded."  We  certainly  believe  that  the 
applicants  facing  such  an  exclusion  should  have  access  to  counsel  and  some  time  to  prepare  their 
case.  Judicial  Review,  the  cornerstone  of  our  constitutional  system  should  be  preserved. 
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Bosnia;   A  Humanitarian  Catastrophy 

Another  area  of  the  world,  Mr.  Chairman  ,  for  which  all  of  us  share  the  deepest  concerns 
and  foreboding  is  that  of  former  Yugoslavia.  Each  time  we  pause  to  summarize  and  comment 
on  Bosnia  we  find  that  an  impossibly  grave  situation  has  become  even  worse.  One  runs  out  of 
adjectives.  For  two  years  now,  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  has  been  in  the  forefront  in  urging 
the  international  community  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  assure  the  delivery  of  humanitarian 
relief.  The  Conference  has  also  taken  a  lead  in  the  organization  of  ecumenical  appeals  to  the 
conscience  of  all  parties  in  former  Yugoslavia  for  moderation  and  respect  for  human  rights. 

And  the  situation  continues  to  deteriorate.  The  number  of  refugees,  displaced  persons 
and  others  needing  assistance  in  former  Yugoslavia  has  now  risen  to  over  three  and  one-half 
million.  Once  again  winter  threatens.  Yet  funds  shortfalls  have  prevented  realistic  planning. 
Hard  and  courageous  work  by  the  UNHCR  and  a  mild  winter  avoided  the  predicted  heavy  loss 
of  life  last  year.  This  year,  food,  fuel  and  housing  shortages  threaten  to  be  even  greater.  The 
population  is  even  weaker.  Fighting  in  Central  Bosnia  has  interdicted  critical  supply  lines  which 
were  available  last  year.  Growing  Muslim  and  Croatian  fighting  and  tensions  have  placed  first 
asylum  for  300,000  Muslims  in  Croatia  at  serious  risk.  And  one  can  only  pray  that  last  year's 
mild  winter  will  be  repeated. 

In  light  of  these  factors,  as  well  as  the  repeated  failure  of  peace  negotiations  and  the 
deteriorating  political  military  position  of  the  Bosnian  government,  it  seems  to  us,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  a  certain  lack  of  reality  in  the  Department  of  State's  position  on  refugee 
admissions  from  Bosnia.  Some  time  ago,  when  an  appeal  was  made  for  the  resettlement  of 
Bosnian  Muslims  released  from  Serb  detention  camps,  the  United  States  offered  to  accept  about 
300  detainees  out  of  an  estimated  10,000.  To  many  of  us  in  the  voluntary  agency  community, 
this  response  by  our  country  was  so  grudging  and  so  lacking  in  our  normal  spirit  of  concern  and 
humanitarianism  as  to  be  embarrassing.  As  it  turned  out,  most  detainees  wanted  to  stay  close 
to  home  and  the  response  to  their  need  in  Europe  was  so  great  that  most  U.S.  numbers  were  not 
needed. 

That  is  not  the  case  now.  Many  cases,  representing  vulnerable  groups  who  have  no 
hope  now  of  returning  home  are  coming  forward  to  seek  resettlement  in  the  United  States.  Yet, 
we  continue  to  hear  repeatedly  that  there  are  few  Bosnians  who  wish  to  come  to  the  United 
States  and  more  numbers  are  not  needed.  This  is  no  longer  correct.  Many  have  applied  but  the 
Department  of  State  requires  that  the  UNHCR  refer  such  cases  to  the  United  States  before  our 
Immigrations  Officers  can  consider  them.  The  UNHCR,  however,  because  of  an  institutional 
bias  against  resettlement,  is  refusing  to  refer  Bosnians  to  us  except  for  a  handful  of  such  cases. 
At  one  point,  UNHCR  field  protection  officers  were  referring  cases  directly  to  U.S.  Refugee 
Resettlement  Office  personnel  who  were,  in  turn,  presenting  them  to  U.S.  Immigration  Officers. 
INS  approvals  of  such  persons  for  refugee  status  was  running  around  98  per  cent.  Then  the 
UNHCR  resettlement  officials  in  Zagreb  insisted  that  all  referrals  be  channeled  through  Zagreb 
and  referrals  dried  up. 
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Bosnian  Refugees  Should  Be  Processed  With  or  Without  UNHCR  Referrak 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  believes  it  is  outrageous  that  UNHCR 
officials  should  be  permitted  to  frustrate  United  States  efforts  to  accept  these  people.  We 
understand  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Department  of  State  to  request  up  to  10,000  numbers  for 
Bosnian  refugees  in  FY  1994  but  if  this  situation  continues,  such  an  offer  would  simply  continue 
the  charade  and  there  would  be  "no  applicants"  for  the  numbers  or  at  least  none  referred  by  the 
UNHCR.  The  Department  must  either  require  the  UNHCR  to  deal  with  us  honestly  on  this 
issue  or  drop  the  requirement  for  a  UNHCR  referral  of  Bosnian  Muslims  prior  to  their 
consideration  by  INS  officers. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  in  Bosnia,  of  course,  10,000  numbers  is  only  a 
beginning.  Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  final  conclusions  about  the  need  when 
the  fighting  continues  and  peace  negotiations  are  still  underway.  But,  privately,  U.S.  officials 
acknowledge  the  potential  of  the  situation  in  former  Yugoslavia  to  generate  very  large  assistance 
and  resettlement  requirements.  Inevitably,  the  sorting  out  of  the  aftermath  of  this  tragedy  will 
have  to  be  a  long-term  multi-lateral  effort.  And,  once  the  shape  of  a  settlement  is  clear,  it  may 
be  appropriate  to  call  for  an  international  conference  on  the  subject.  We  would  hope  that  U.S. 
officials  are  looking  forward  to  such  an  effort  and  have  planning  underway  to  address  this  need. 
We  would  urge  that  this  issue  begin  to  be  addressed  more  publicly  and  openly. 


African  Refugees 

In  past  years,  processing  difficulties  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  admission  of  African 
refugees  in  the  number  warranted  by  their  situation  and  need.  This  year,  we  are  pleased  to  find 
some  of  these  difficulties  have  been  surmounted  and  that,  in  fact,  almost  1000  cases  are  now 
travel  ready  in  Nairobi  for  whom  no  numbers  are  available.  We  would  urge  that  an  additional 
1000  numbers  be  allocated  to  Nairobi  for  this  fiscal  year  in  order  to  move  all  INS  approved 
refugees  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  improvement  in  processing  and  the  surge  of  applicants  out  of  Sudan  and  Liberia  fully 
justifies  the  10,000  number  recommended  for  African  refugees  by  INTERACTION  for  FY94. 
We,  of  course,  support  the  continued  operation  of  A'A  processing  posts  in  Nairobi,  Khartoum 
and  Freetown  for  FY  1994.  We  are  aware  that  some  consideration  has  been  given  to  closing 
the  Freetown  A'A  and  would  urge  that  the  deteriorating  situation  in  Liberia  makes  it  important 
to  continue  this  operation  in  the  coming  year. 

Haitiiln-Countrv  Processing  Is  a  Supplement;  Not  An  Alternative  to  Honoring  First  Asvlum 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  USCC  Migration  and  Refugee  Services  has  established 
a  refugee  processing  operation  in  Cap  Haitien  on  Haiti's  North  coast.  While  our  operation  is 
still  too  new  to  mike  broad  generalizations,  we  are  concerned  that  early  INS  visits  in  Cap 
Haitien  have  resulted  in  extraordinarily  low  acceptance  figures  of  around  five  per  cent.  I  must 
also  report  to  you  that,  given  the  continued  human  rights  violations  in  Haiti,  there  has  been  a 
relatively  low  number  of  asylum  applicants  at  our  office  in  Cap  Haitien.  I  cannot  tell  you  why 
this  is  so  and  it  does  not  change  our  conviction  that  it  is  important  to  offer  this  opportunity  for 
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in-country  processing  to  those  who  feel  they  can  take  advantage  of  it.  But  it  does  reinforce  our 
long  standing  and  often  expressed  conviction  that  in-country  processing  is  not  an  acceptable 
alternative  to  offering  asylum  seekers,  who  flee  their  homeland,  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
cases  before  they  are  forcibly  returned  back  into  the  arms  of  those  from  whom  they  have  fled. 
Whatever  the  legalities,  current  U.S.  policy  in  this  respect  is  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  United 
States  international  obligations  towards  refugees  and  asylum  seekers.  It  sets  a  terrible  precedent 
and  flies  directly  in  the  face  of  our  role  as  a  leader  in  the  protection  of  refugee  and  human 
rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  close  by  offering  our  congratulations  and  thanks  to  you  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  your  long  service  in  the  interests  of  refugees  and  the 
dispossessed.  In  this  time  of  turmoil  and  change,  there  will  be  many  situations  which  call  for 
an  international  response  to  provide  protection,  assistance  and  sometimes,  resettlement  for 
helpless  and  desperate  people.  There  will  also  be  opportunities  for  the  peaceful  resettlement  of 
long  standmg  conflicts  and  for  the  return  home  of  populations  which  have  spent  years  in  refugee 
situations.  The  voluntary  agencies  see  this  time  as  one  of  great  challenge  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  to  find  humane  and  effective  solutions  to  these  problems  and  opportunities. 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Hammond. 

STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  N.  HAMMOND,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  AFFAIRS,  INTERACTION 

Mr.  Hammond.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  here  represent- 
ing both  the  InterAction  Committee  and  also  my  own  agency, 
World  Relief. 

I  would  like  to  start  by  making  a  few  comments  about  something 
you  and  others  have  mentioned  about  the  need  for  coordination  and 
discussion  amongst  the  different  actors  in  the  refugee  program.  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  what  Father  Ryscavage  said.  We  have  begun 
discussions  with  the  State  coordinators  that  seems  to  be  a  very 
good  process  and  we  are  working  very  well  together,  to  come  up 
with  ideas  and  the  flexibility  that  can  be  used  on  the  local  level. 

We  are  also  very  heartened  by  the  appointment  of  Ms.  Limon, 
the  ORE  Director,  and  her  initial  statements  about  the  need  for 
being  inclusive  in  the  process  of  looking  at  refugee  domestic  reform. 

We  have  also  been  part  and  parcel  to  discussions  within  the 
State  Department  that  have  been  very  helpful  in  working  on  co- 
ordination issues  as  we  just  met  yesterday  with  Ambassador  Zim- 
mermann  to  discuss  some  of  our  concerns  that  he  could  bring  to  the 
EXCOM  of  UNHCR  next  week. 

We  have  met  with  Senator  Wirth  and  discussed  many  issues 
with  him  and  we  feel  that  the  consultations  with  this  administra- 
tion are  open  and  we  are  heartened  by  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  a  copy  of  our  written  testimony  which 
outlines  in  detail  as  it  usually  does  our  rationale  for  an  admissions 
ceiling  which  totals  149,000  refugees  for  fiscal  year  1994.  It  also  in- 
cludes in  it  a  list  of  principles  that  we  feel  should  be  applied  to  our 
discussions  as  we  look  at  what  the  refugee  program  will  look  like 
in  the  years  to  come. 

We  would  ask  that  you  read  over  those  and  if  we  can  give  you 
any  other  explanation,  we  would  be  very  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Are  you  talking  about  the  points  on  page  1,  the 
summary  of  those  points? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  don't  have  the  testimony  in  front  of  me.  There 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  Because  you  have  executive  summary  that  had  10. 

Mr.  Hammond.  There  are  some  principles,  but  I  believe  that 
those  also  reflect  some  specific  refugee  admissions  numbers. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  see  the  numbers  there  at  the  bottom  of  page  1, 
and  on  page  2. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Right. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  OK. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  would  focus  my  verbal  remarks  very  quickly. 
Actually,  the  principles  start  on  page  7,  section  3,  of  the  written 
testimony.  I  would  just  like  to  focus  my  discussions  on  some  of 
those  principles  very  quickly  and  then  talk  about  two  groups  that 
have  been  discussed  and  one  that  has  been  discussed  rather  at 
length  this  morning  and  another  that  has  not  been,  that  of  the 
Bosnians. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  has  changed  the  dynamics  of  the  global 
refugee  situation,  and  more  than  2.4  million  refugees  have  been 
able  to  return  home  in  the  last  18  months.  That  is  positive.  But 
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on  the  other  side,  these  changing  poUtical  winds  have  also  created 
a  host  of  new  challenges  and  problems.  Refugee  crisis  around  the 
world  in  Bosnia,  Rwanda,  Armenia,  and  Zaire  as  a  few  examples. 

While  many  refugees  may  still  be  afforded  the  hope  of  a  safe  and 
dignified  return  home,  for  many  others,  the  future  is  still  fraught 
with  fear  and  risks  and  vulnerability.  The  international  commu- 
nity's rush  to  resolve  refugee  situations  must  be  tempered  by  ef- 
forts to  ensure  that  the  protection  and  rights  of  refugees  do  not  get 
lost  in  the  shuffle. 

Rather  than  being  based  on  purely  ideological  grounds,  refugee 
crises  today  are  more  likely  to  be  a  result  of  ethnic  nationalist  or 
religious  conflicts,  as  we  have  seen  in  many  places.  With  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  refugee  policy  of 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  helping  to 
protect  and  assist  refugees  around  the  world.  And  I  make  both  of 
those  points,  of  protection  and  assistance. 

Historically,  the  selective  use  of  refugee  admissions  has  been  an 
important-  and  complementary  part  of  these  overall  efforts.  As  a 
function  of  refugee  protection,  the  U.S.  admissions  program  should 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  critical  part  of  a  wider  policy  that  in- 
cludes active  support  and  assistance  in  refugee  emergencies  and 
promotion  of  voluntary  repatriation. 

I  would  have  to  agree  with  you,  sir,  when  you  say  there  is  some 
compassion  fatigue  in  the  American  people,  but  you  don't  see  it  all 
around.  I  think  the  American  people  have  always  responded  and 
will  continue  to  respond  with  generosity  when  confronted  with  peo- 
ple in  desperate  need.  And  the  issue  of  keeping  the  different  cat- 
egories of  people  entering  the  United  States  separate  is  also  an  im- 
portant one. 

To  save  time,  I  will  not  go  through  the  analysis  that  you  have 
before  you,  but  will  talk  just  about  two  groups.  Let  me  start  with 
the  Iraqi  refugees  and  just  make  a  couple  comments.  It  has  been 
covered  rather  extensively  this  morning  and  I  would  like  to  support 
the  theme  of  the  administration  in  supporting  this  program,  and 
many  of  the  things  that  they  have  said. 

It  seems  that  the  attempt  to  keep  these  refugees  from  entering 
focuses  on  some  misinformation  and  a  misapplied  label  to  people 
that  are  really  vulnerable  refugees.  Let  me  also  end  this  portion 
with  an  anecdotal  story  of  refugees  that  have  been  resettled  in  Chi- 
cago through  our  local  office  there,  that  are  of  Iraqi  dissent,  and 
also  some  Bosnians. 

We  are  very  active  in  the  flood  area  in  the  Midwest  in  helping 
our  own  countrymen  in  trying  to  recover  from  that  devastating 
flood.  Thirteen  Iraqi  refugees  came  to  us  when  they  saw  a  poster 
in  our  office  that  we  were  sending  work  teams  to  Des  Moines,  lA, 
to  help  people  rebuild  their  lives  and  offered  to  go  there,  one  group 
for  a  weekend,  and  another  for  a  week,  to  help  American  citizens 
rebuild  their  lives  in  the  Des  Moines  flood  area. 

I  think  this  speaks  volumes  for  these  people  and  what  their  com- 
mitments are  to  helping  those  that  have  helped  them. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  Bosnia.  I  have  been  there  twice  during  this 
last  year,  and  have  seen  and  talked  to  many  people  there.  And  my 
presentation  may  be  more  emotional  than  is  appropriate,  so  forgive 
me  if  it  is.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  recount  the  horror  and  trag- 
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edy  unfolding  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  specifically  Bosnia. 
The  tales  of  abuse,  torture,  rape,  and  ethnic  cleansing  are  well  doc- 
umented and  known  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 

More  than  3  million  refugees  have  been  displaced,  however,  the 
situation  gets  worse  every  day.  Aid  delivery  inside  Bosnia  has  been 
choked  off  by  Croat  and  Serb  forces.  The  asylum  and  protection  ac- 
corded to  some  350,000  Bosnian  refugees  in  Croatia  alone  is  in- 
creasingly threatened. 

UNHCR  and  relief  officials  point  to  clear  evidence  of  growing 
hostility  and  anti-Moslem  sentiments  throughout  Croatia.  These 
are  well  documented.  I  could  give  you  a  few  examples,  but  I  won't 
unless  you  ask  me  to.  As  long  as  this  conflict  continues,  it  is  clear 
that  human  rights  abuses  and  the  subsequent  flight  of  refugees 
will  continue. 

As  part  of  a  comprehensive  plan  to  protect  refugees  and  maintain 
the  right  of  asylum,  the  international  community,  including  the 
United  States,  should  take  immediate  action  that  will  encourage 
Croatia  and  other  states  to  maintain  an  open  door  for  those  who 
are  forced  to  flee,  and  further  develop  and  maintain  more  adequate 
protection  mechanisms  within  those  countries. 

As  a  function  of  refugee  protection,  third  country  resettlement 
must  be  considered  as  a  solution  for  specific  groups  of  refugees. 
This  year,  the  United  States  will  admit  close  to  1,800  refugees  from 
the  region.  To  accommodate  the  true  needs  of  refugees  who  fall 
within  the  eligible  categories,  we  strongly  believe  that  this  level 
must  be  raised  and  that  10,000  admissions  is  an  appropriate  and 
necessary  level. 

For  many  refugees,  Mr.  Chairman,  ethnic  cleansing  is  a  reality. 
Many  will  never  be  able  to  return  home  due  to  the  horrors  they 
have  been  forced  to  suffer. 

The  agencies  wish  to  express  deep  concern  over  the  contention 
that  low  numbers  of  vulnerable  refugees  admitted  this  year  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  cases  interested  in  or  qualified  for  U.S.  resettlement. 
The  evidence  on  the  ground  refutes  this  claim. 

UNHCR  field  officers  and  voluntary  agency  representatives  case- 
workers have  identified  several  hundred  cases  who  clearly  meet  the 
definition  of  vulnerable  groups,  and  who  wish  to  resettle  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  sad  to  say  that  a  majority  of  these  have  not 
been  referred  for  U.S.  processing. 

INS  has  approved  98  percent  of  those  that  have  been  referred, 
,  which  I  think  speaks  loudly  to  the  clear  evidence  and  the  validity 
of  the  claims  of  these  refugees.  Some  officials  in  the  UNHCR  in  Za- 
greb and  also  members  of  the  Embassy  have  not  been  active  in  try- 
ing to  help  solve  this  problem. 

We  have  discussed  it  with  the  State  Department  and  we  are 
working  on  ways  to  solve  this  problem  with  them.  The  problem  for 
vulnerable  cases,  putting  it  simply,  is  that  the  system  is  broken 
right  now  and  needs  to  be  fixed.  We  should  not  allow  the  inability 
or  unwillingness  of  UNHCR  to  implement  the  program  to  hamper 
the  processing  of  otherwise  eligible  refugees. 

Recognizing  that  UNHCR  resources  are  stretched,  and  most  of 
their  effort  is  focused  on  relief  activities  inside  of  Bosnia,  as  it 
should  be,  the  agencies  strongly  recommend  that  the  United  States 
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establish  alternative  mechanisms  for  identifying  and  screening  the 
vulnerable  cases. 

Finally,  the  agencies  sincerely  hope  that  the  resettlement  needs 
for  Bosnian  refugees  will  not  increase  beyond  what  we  have  stated 
here.  We  are,  however,  deeply  concerned  over  the  rapidly  deterio- 
rating situation  inside  Bosnia,  and  threats  to  regional  asylum  for 
refugees  fleeing  the  conflict.  The  agencies  urge  the  United  States 
to  recognize  the  awful  possibility  that  a  massive  third-country  pro- 
gram may  become  necessary  in  the  near  future. 

The  Bosnian  Moslem  population  may  be  put  at  risk  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  respond  to  that  need.  We  also  encourage  the  administra- 
tion to  demonstrate  strong  leadership  in  developing  a  plan  that  in- 
cludes international  participation. 

With  those  comments,  sir,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  you  might  have. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hammond. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hammond  follows:] 


( 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Donald  N.  Hammond,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Migration  and  Refugee  Affairs,  Interaction 

1.  Introdaction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Donald  Hammond  and  I  am  the 
Director  of  US  Ministries  for  World  Relief  and  the  current  chair  of  the  Committee  on  Migration 
and  Refugee  Affairs  of  InterAction.   On  behalf  of  the  voluntary  agencies  active  in  refugee 
assistance,  advocacy  and  resettlement  through  the  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  present  our  views 
regarding  refugee  admissions  to  the  United  States  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

Like  the  rest  of  American  foreign  policy,  US  refugee  policies  and  programs  are  faced  with  an 
urgent  need  to  redefine  their  objectivee  in  the  post-cold  war  era.   Historic  political  changes  provide 
tempting  opportunities  to  resolve  long-standing  refugee  issues.   Indeed,  more  than  2.4  million 
refugees  from  Af^anistan,  Cambodia,  Eritrea,  Nicaragua,  and  elsewhere  have  returned  home  in 
the  last  ei^teen  months.   The  ending  of  the  cold  war  has  helped  make  these  returns  possible. 

The  changing  political  winds  have  also,  however,  created  a  host  of  new  challenges  and  problems. 
While  many  refugees  may  still  be  afforded  the  hope  of  a  safe  and  dignified  return  home,  for 
millions  of  others,  the  future  is  fraught  with  fear,  risks  and  vulnerability.   The  international 
community's  rush  to  resolve  refugee  situations,  therefore,  must  be  tempered  by  efforts  to  ensure 
that  the  protection  and  rights  of  refugees  do  not  get  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

Rather  than  being  based  on  purely  ideological  grounds,  refugee  crises  today  are  more  likely  to  be  a 
result  of  the  ethnic,  nationalist  or  religious  conflicts  that  are  exploding  in  places  like  the  former 
Yugoslavia  and  the  Transcaucasus.   Rather  than  declining,  the  number  and  diversity  of  refugee 
populations  is  expanding  to  close  to  18  million  world-wide,  a  two-fold  increase  since  1980. 

While  refugees  are  still  accorded  the  attention  and  compassion  of  the  international  community, 
they  have  lost  much  of  the  strategic  and  political  value  they  held  during  the  cold  war.   Rather 
than  being  viewed  as  victims  deserving  of  asyliun  and  protection,  refugees  from  Bosnia,  Haiti, 
Af^anistan,  and  Burma,  to  name  a  few,  are  now  viewed  by  countries  of  asylum  as  burdens  to  be 
avoided.   Refugee  protection  and  tisylum  —  two  of  the  most  basic  tenants  of  international  human 
rights  and  refugee  law  ~  are  increasingly  ignored.   New  paradigms  are  being  developed  that  call 
for  refugee  crises  to  be  addressed  at  the  root  cause.   Preventative  protection,  in-countiy  safe 
havens,  and  zones  of  peace  are  all  strategies  with  widening  international  appeal.   In  certain 
instances,  such  as  Somalia,  they  can  and  should  be  explored.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  are 
symptomatic  of  a  growing  reluctance  to  recognize  the  ri^t  of  refugees  to  flee  their  homeland  and 
of  efforts  to  seek  alternatives  to  long-term  asylum. 

With  the  changes  that  are  taking  place,  it  is  clear  that  US  refugee  policy  will  continue  to  play  a 
vital  role  in  helping  to  protect  and  assist  refugees  around  the  world.   It  is  imperative  that  the  US 
support  voluntary  repatriation  wherever  possible.   Where  a  safe  return  is  not  possible,  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  support  assistance  programs  that  actively  promote  asylum  and  protection. 
As  a  function  of  refugee  protection,  the  US  admissions  program  will  continue  to  be  a 
critical  element  of  this  wider  policy.   The  global  refugee  situation  clearly  shows  that  the  need  for 
resettlement  will  remain  strong  and  that  the  ethnic  and  nationality  groups  of  refugees  requiring 
resettlement  may  even  expand. 
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For  the  last  several  years,  the  US  admissions  program  has  been  dominated  by  two  programs  of 
humanitarian  and  political  importance  —  ethnic  minorities,  primarily  Soviet  Jews,  from  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  p>olitical  re-education  camp  prisoners  and  Amerasians  from  Vietnam.   Together, 
these  programs  will  add  up  to  80%  of  the  refugees  admitted  in  FY93.   There  is  a  clear  need  to 
continue  these  programs  into  and  probably  beyond  FY94.   At  the  same  time,  the  explosion  of  new 
refugee  flows,  most  notably  from  Bosnia,  points  to  the  evolution  of  global  refugee  situations  and 
the  uncertainty  in  predicting  future  resettlement  needs.    It  is  clear,  however,  that  prospects  for 
additional  emergency  refugee  movements  are  too  real  to  discount.    Third  country  resettlement  may 
be  out  of  fashion  at  present  with  UNHCR  and  the  governments  of  Europe,  but  experience  has 
tau^t  us  to  be  prepared  for  the  unexpected  and  never  to  underestimate  to  fundamental  generosity 
of  the  American  people  when  faced  with  large  numbers  of  p>eopIe  in  desp>erate  need. 

In  recommending  a  strong  resettlement  program,  the  role  of  the  private  resettlement  agencies  is 
clear.   For  more  than  50  years,  the  agencies  have  provided  a  wide  ranging  network  of  support  and 
services  to  newly  arriving  refugees  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds,  from  Holocaust  survivors  to 
Vietnamese  boat  people  to  Russian  Jews  to  Bosnian  Muslims.    In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  agencies 
will  continue  to  provide  these  services,  helped  in  large  part  by  the  generosity  and  resources 
provided  by  churches,  secular  groups.  Mutual  Assistance  Associations,  community  organizations, 
and  caring  individuals  across  the  country. 

As  we  look  forward  to  on-going  resettlement  needs  for  some  groups  of  refugees,   we  must  also  look 
at  emerging  crises  such  as  Bosnia-Herzegovina.    In  the  last  year  alone,  the  number  of  displaced 
persons  and  refugees  from  the  war  in  Bosnia  has  grown  from  2  million  to  over  4  million.   Today, 
the  very  existence  of  Bosnia  hangs  in  the  balance.   The  lack  of  international  political  and  moral 
will  to  stop  the  slaughter  of  Bosnian  Muslims  and  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  Bosnia  as  a  multi- 
ethnic state  has  led  that  country  to  the  brink.   The  potential  outflow  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  from  the  region  is  a  reality  the  United  States  and  the  world  must  confront.     If  and  when 
such  a  tragedy  occurs,  the  agencies  urge  the  Congress,  in  consultation  with  the  Administration  and 
the  voluntary  agencies,  to  respond  with  generosity  and  flexibility  on  behalf  of  those  refugees  for 
whom  third  country  may  be  the  only  option. 

In  addition  to  the  nightmare  of  Bosnia,  the  agencies  urge  the  United  States  to  consider  a  myriad  of 
other  humanitarian  emergencies  where  the  use  of  refugee  admissions  in  sp>ecial  situations  can 
make  the  difference  between  life  and  death:   continued  civil  war  and  massive  human  rights 
violations  in  Somalia,  Sudan,  Liberia,  Rwanda,  Zaire,  Burundi,  Angola,  and  elsewhere  in  Africa; 
more  than  220,000  Burmese  refugees  clinging  to  asylum  in  Bangladesh  and  an  additional  70,000 
along  the  Thai-Burmese  border;  Haitian  refugees  prevented  from  even  seeking  asylum  outside 
their  country;  27,000  thousand  Iraqi  refugees  in  camps  in  Saudi  Arabia,  unwanted  but  unable  to 
return  to  Iraq  and  the  wrath  of  Saddam  Hussein;  and,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Armenian  and 
Azeri  refugees  fleeing  violence  and  ethnic  cleansing  in  the  Transcausus. 

To  assure  a  program  with  maximum  flexibility,  the  agencies  repeat  their  recommendation  of  last 
year  that  the  US  admissions  program  establish  provisions  within  the  admissions  ceilings  for 
refugees  at  special  risk  —including  but  not  limited  to  those  recommended  by  the  UNHCR,   This 
category  should  include  victims  of  torture,  women  and  children  at  risk,  physically  or  mentally 
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handicapped  cases,  and  long-term  refugees  whose  first  asylum  is  threatened  and  for  whom 
resettlement  is  the  only  remaining  option.   Such  provisions  have  been  started  in  the  programs  in 
Croatia,  Turkey  and  Pakistan.   While  there  are  procedural  improvements  that  must  be  made  in 
each  case,  we  beUeve  that  efforts  to  identify  and  move  especially  vulnerable  refugees  must  be 
continued  and  even  expanded. 

To  help  facilitate  the  expeditious  processing  of  refugee  cases  outside  the  normal  processing  posts, 
the  agencies  also  recommend  that  State  Department  Consular  Officers  be  provided  authority, 
where  necessary,  to  process,  interview  and  adjudicate  refugee  applications.   This  would  help 
countless  refugees  who  are  often  forced  to  wait  long  periods  between  INS  Circuit  Rides  before 
being  processed. 

The  agencies  abo  remain  concerned  about  the  financial  crisis  facing  the  international 
organizations  mandated  to  assist  and  protect  refugees.   As  the  world's  refugee  population  has 
swelled,  so  have  the  budgetary  needs  of  the  UNHCR,  whose  budget  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  three  years,  to  $1.3  billion  from  $544  million  in  1990.   UNHCR  is  facing  critical  shortages  for 
its  program  in  the  Former  Yugoslavia  as  well  as  for  programs  to  assist  repatriation  of  refugees  to 
Mozambique,  Angola,  Afghanistan,  and  elsewhere.   Without  adequate  support  from  donor  countries 
UNHCR's  ability  to  assist  and  protect  refugees  is  sorely  stressed.   The  traditional  25%  share  of  the 
total  US  contribution  for  UNHCR  would  be  roughly  $325  million.   This  does  not  include  additional 
contributions  to  the  ICRC,  lOM,  and  other  organizations  that  provide  invaluable  assistance  to 
refugees. 

In  this  regard,  the  agencies  wish  to  express  support  for  the  Senate  appropriations  for  foreign 
operations  which  marked-up  $670.7  million  for  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Affairs  Assistance 
(MRA)  account.   While  the  agencies  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  funding  level  is  an  increase  of  $50 
million  over  the  FY93  levels  and  $30  million  over  the  administration's  request,  we  also  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  still  far  too  low  to  meet  even  minimal  needs  of  refugees  in  desperate  situations 
all  around  the  world.   Given  the  enormity  of  the  crisis,  we  believe  the  US  may  well  have  to 
consider  supplemental  appropriations  for  refugee  needs  during  the  course  of  FY94.   At  the  same 
time,  we  also  wish  to  express  support  for  the  Senate's  move  to  restore  funding  for  the  Emergency 
Refugee  and  Migration  Account  (ERMA)  to  the  Administration's  requested  $49  million. 

On  the  domestic  side,  the  agencies  are  pleased  to  note  the  increase  in  the  administration's  request 
for  funding  for  the  Office  of  Refuge  Resettlement  to  cover  domestic  refugee  cash  and  medical 
assistance  as  well  as  social  services  and  a  range  of  other  programs  designed  to  help  resettled 
refugees  achieve  self-sufficiency.   Providing  reasonable  funding  for  the  US  refugee  admissions 
program,  via  both  the  MRA  account  and  ORR  budget,  should  remain  an  absolute  priority  of  US 
refugee  policy,  and  should  not  be  viewed  as  mutiially  exclusive  of  the  need  for  increased  leveb  for 
overseas  assistance.    Each  of  these  programs  address  certain  needs  and  pursues  separate 
objectives.   Each  is  a  critical  component  of  this  country's  commitment  to  human  rights.   Neither 
should  suffer  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

The  agencies  recognize  that  the  US  Government  is  in  a  period  of  budgetary  limitation  and  that 
refugee  situations  are  in  constant  flux.  We  also  recognize  the  need  to  maintain  adequate  levels  of 
overseas  assistance  as  a  primary  means  to  address  refugee  problems  around  the  world.    It  is  with 
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these  parameters  in  mind  that  we  put  forward  ovir  recommendations  for  FY1994  refugee 
admissions.   This  paper  represents  the  views  of  the  private  resettlement  agencies  on  what 
constitutes  a  responsible  and  feasible  program  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  admissions  program  in 
Fyi994.   It  is  broken  down  by  geographic  region,  and  where  necessary,  by  sub-grouping  of 
nationality,  ethnicity  and  religion. 

2.  Smnmarv  of  Proposed  Refugee  Admissions  for  FY1994 

Region 

Africa  10,000 


Asia 

-  1st  Asylum 

10,000 

-ODP* 

44,000 

Europe**  11,000 

Former  Soviet 
Union  50,000 

Latin  America  7,000 

Near  East  12,000 

Vulnerable  Groups  5,000 

Total*  149,000 

*  This  number  includes  3,700  numbers  for  Amerasian  Special  Immigrants. 

**  The  recommendations  for  Europe  include  a  firm  recommendation  of  10,000  numbers  for  refugees 
from  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  1,000  numbers  for  other  refugees  from  Europe.   In  addition  to 
these  numbers,  the  situation  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  warrants  very  careful  attention.   Prospects 
for  a  general  f>artition  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  increased  fighting  between  Muslim  forces  and  Serb 
and  Croat  forces,  the  increased  vulnerability  and  fear  of  Muslim  refugees  in  Croatia,  and  rapidly 
deteriorating  conditions  inside  Bosnia  are  all  factors  which  may  lead  to  a  renewed  outflow  of 
Muslim  refugees  for  whom  resettlement  may  be  the  only  option.   The  agencies  urge  the  US  to 
stand  prepared  to  provide  emergency  resettlement  for  large  numbers  of  Bosnian  refugees  fleeing 
the  complete  destruction  of  their  country  and  urge  the  United  States,  in  such  an  event,  to  responds 
with  compassion  and  generosity. 
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3.  Principles  Governing  the  United  States  R«fueee  Admission  Program 

The  opportunity  for  refugees  fleeing  tyranny  and  oppression  to  be  granted  admission  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  resettlement  has  been  at  the  center  of  our  nation's  refugee  policy  since  world 
War  II.    Traditionally,  the  United  States  has  responded,  when  needed,  to  help  persecuted  persons 
re-build  their  shattered  lives.    Examples  of  such  programs  include  the  Displaced  Persons  Program 
after  World  War  II,  the  Chinese  program  during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  the  Hungarian  program 
in  1956,  the  resettlement  of  Vietnamese  ex-political  prisoners  and  the  admission  of  religious  and 
ethnic  minorities,  primarily  Soviet  Jews,  from  the  former  Soviet  Union.   In  all,  countless  groups  of 
refugees  have  benefitted  from  our  commitment  to  human  rights  and  have  contributed  to  the  wealth 
and  divereity  of  American  society. 

The  current  program,  with  an  emphasis  on  Southeast  Asians  and  primarily  Soviet  jews,  is  in 
keeping  with  this  tradition.   As  we  look  toward  the  future,  new  refugee  groups  also  appear  on  the 
horizon.    In  all  probability,  the  mix  of  refugees  requiring  resettlement  will  be  made  up  of  a  broader 
spectrum  than  we  are  accustomed  to.   These  will  include  a  wide  range  of  African  refugees, 
especially  vulnerable  groups,  and  those  like  the  Bosnian  Muslims  fleeing  ethnic  cleansing  and  the 
annihilation  of  their  home  land. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  admissions  and  resettlement  program  will  have  to  keep  pace  with  this 
evolution.   New  systems  and  networks  must  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  refugee  groups 
in  need  of  resettlement.   As  partners  with  the  government  in  this  effort,  the  voluntary  agencies  are 
adapting  their  programs  to  reflect  these  new  groups  and  situations. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  to  reaffirm  and  reiterate  the  principles  that  we  believe  should  define  the 
US  refugee  admissions  program.   In  this  era  of  transition,  it  is  important  to  re-examine  these 
principles  to  see  how  they  how  they  correspond  to  the  changing  nature  of  refugee  issues  and  how 
well  they  reflect  our  humanitarian  and  political  objectives.   The  agencies  believe  these  principles 
should  include  the  following; 

A.  The  US  refugee  admissions  program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  human 
rights  and  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States. 

US  efforts  to  assist  and  protect  refugees  and  displaced  persons  are  an  important  traditional  aspect 
of  our  human  rights  policies  around  the  world.    The  US  refugee  admissions  program  is  an  integral 
part  of  this  protection  mandate.  Third  country  resettlement  is  a  key  aspect  of  the  preservation  of 
the  principles  of  asylum  and  protection  and  must  be  undertaken  on  behalf  of  refugees  for  whom 
there  is  no  other  option.    Likewise,  refugee  assistance  and  refugee  admissions  are  important  and 
complementary  aspects  of  US  policy.   Each  are  within  our  national  interest  and  are  aimed  at 
alleviating  the  unnecessary  suffering  of  refugees;  neither  should  be  made  to  suffer  financially  at 
the  expense  of  the  other. 

B.  US  refugee  resettlement  is  a  program  of  humanitarian  rescue  for  those  refugees 
of  special  concern  to  the  United  States  and  for  whom  there  are  no  other  viable 
options. 
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Annual  admissions  ceilings  should  be  determined  after  careful  consideration  of  not  only  long- 
standing US  commitments  but  also  the  humanitarian  needs  of  particular  groups  of  refugees. 
Admissions  figures  customarily  reflect  a  mix  of  humanitarian  and  US  foreign  policy  considerations; 
while  there  are  multiple  factors  which  bear  in  the  decision  making  process  to  identify  refugees  of 
special  humanitarian  interest  to  the  United  States,  we  believe  it  is  important  to  reaffirm  the 
primacy  of  humanitarian  considerations  over  other  factors. 

C.  Family  reunification  should  remain  one  of  the  guiding  principles  behind  the 
refugee  admissions  program. 

Refugees  have  often  suffered  in  their  homelands  because  of  their  family  identity  and  connections. 
Preservation  of  the  family  unit  should  remain  a  major  goal  of  the  US  in  determining  refugee 
admissions. 

D.  The  US  refugee  admissions  program  must  retain  sufficient  flexibility  and 
responsiveness  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  newly  emerging  refugee  crises  around 
the  world. 

Regional  ceilings,  established  months  beforehand,  must  not  be  allowed  to  prohibit  a  humanitarian 
response  on  behalf  of  refugees  in  need  of  resettlement.  Adequate  admissions  numbers  must  be 
available  for  emergency  cases  and  groups  of  refugees  at  special  risk  because  of  their  situation. 

E.  Refugees  eligible  for  the  US  admissions  program  should  be  able  to  be  processed 
in  countries  of  first  asylum  where  they  are,  rather  than  having  to  travel  to 
certain  designated  processing  posts. 

The  use  of  processing  posts  and  selective  priorities  is  a  subjective  and  restrictive  policy  that  denies 
otherwise  eligible  refugees  the  chance  they  need  and  deserve.  Processing  mechanisms  should  take 
into  account  those  refugees  who  fall  outside  designated  posts  and  priorities. 

F.  The  US,  through  the  refugee  admissions  process,  must  continue  to  formally 
recognize  the  historical  collective  experience  of  certain  persecuted  minorities  as 
part  of  the  refugee  abjudication  process  for  individual  members  of  that  group,  as 
currently  embodied  in  the  Lautenberg  Amendment. 

The  US  refugee  program  must  continue  to  recognize  the  credible  basis  for  concern  about  the 
possibility  of  persecution  and  potential  ne^  for  resettlement  of  individuals  who  belong  to  such  a 
group  as  a  means  of  protecting  and  assisting  refugees  who  otherwise  might  remain  in  vulnerable 
and  untenable  situations. 

G.  While  in-country  processing  is  a  necessary  and  Ufesavii^  accommodation  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  replace  or  prohibit  refugees 
basic  right  to  seek  and  e^joy  asylum  or  the  obUgations  iivhich  countries  of  asylum 
must  respect. 
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H.  Adequate  funds  must  be  appropriated  to  meet  the  anticipated  level  of  refugees  to 

be  admitted  during  the  year. 

To  ensure  that  admitted  refugees  are  provided  with  adequate  assistance  and  support  after  arrival, 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Health  and  Human  Services  mvist  coordinate  their  funding 
and  program  needs  with  the  Congress  to  ensure  that  the  humanitarian  need  for  refugee 
admissions  is  not  delayed  or  blocked  by  inadequate  funding.   Similarly,  the  need  to  expand 
admissions  in  the  event  of  overwhelming  humanitarian  or  political  concerns  must  not  be  blocked 
by  inadequate  resources. 

4.  Regional  Admissions  Needs  in  FY1994 

4.1.        Africa 

For  FY1994,  the  agencies  recommend  an  admissions  level  of  10,000  for  African  refugees. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  close  to  500,000  refugees  have  returned  home  to  Ethiopia,  Liberia, 
Mozambique  and  Angola.  In  the  same  period,  the  overall  number  of  African  refugees  have 
increased  7%  to  5.7  million.  Africa  remains  the  source  of  several  of  the  most  tragic  refugee 
situations  in  the  world  and  the  problem  is  growing. 

In  Liberia  and  Angola,  warfare  erupted  once  again  in  the  past  year,  halting  UNHCR  planned 
repatriation  movements  and  creating  new  refugees.   In  Somalia,  the  flow  of  some  1  million 
refugees,  plus  an  additional  2  million  internally  displaced,  will  continue  to  require  massive 
assistance.    In  Rwanda,  more  than  600,000  refugees  have  been  forced  to  flee  new  violence  that  has 
shattered  a  planned  peace  accord.   Zaire  is  on  the  verge  of  violent  explosion  and  more  than  100,000 
refugees  have  fled  to  neighboring  countries.   In  Togo,  political  violence  has  resulted  in  some 
160,000  refugees  seeking  asylum  in  surrounding  countries.  And  in  the  Sudan,  a  brutal  and 
devastating  civil  war  has  resulted  in  more  than  300,000  refugees  and  countless  thousands 
internally  displaced. 

Despite  dedicated  efforts,  war,  violence,  and  persecution  remain  the  daily  facts  of  life  for  million  of 
African  refugees  and  displaced.  As  long  as  these  crises  exist,  the  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  respond,  both  with  increased  levels  of  assistance  and  with  an  admissions  program  that  reflects 
the  overwhelming  need. 

For  FY1994,  the  agencies  recommend  the  admission  of  10,000  African  refugees  from  Africa, 
Europe,  and  the  Middle  East,  including:  5,600  numbers  for  Ethiopian,  SomaU,  Sudanese,  and 
Zairian  refugees  out  of  Nairobi;  1,200  numbers  for  Somali  refugees  in  Djibouti,  Ethiopia,  Egypt 
and  Tanzania;  500  numbera  for  Liberian  refugees;  500  numbers  for  refugees  from  southern  Africa; 
800  numbers  for  African  refugees  in  Moscow  and  other  countries  in  Europe;  100  numbers  for 
residual  visa-93  cases;  and  900  numbers  for  African  refugees  with  US  links  in  Yeman,  Syria  and 
Jordan.   Additionally,  given  the  volatility  of  refugee  situations  in  places  like  Togo,  Zaire,  Angola 
and  Rwanda,  we  recommend  400  numbers  be  set  aside  for  resettlement  needs  of  these  groupa. 
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In  past  yean,  the  admission  of  African  refugees  has  lagged  far  beyond  other  regions.   In  FY93, 
only  7,000  numbera  were  requested  by  the  Administration.  Throu^  June,  only  2,829,  or  40%,  of 
that  ceiling  had  arrived.   While  fourth  quarter  arrivals  will  bring  ttie  number  close  to  the  ceiling, 
the  agencies  strongly  believe  that  an  increase  of  3,000  admissions  r^ects  the  growing  needs  of 
African  refugees. 

The  agencies  recognize  that  processing  difficulties  have  been  an  impediment  in  past  years,  and 
fully  support  the  continued  operation  of  JVA  processing  posts  in  Nairobi,  Khartoum,  and  Freetown 
for  Fy94.  Additionally,  the  agencies  support  the  planned  addition  of  a  second  INS  officer  for 
Africa  which  will  improve  processing  of  refugees  in  southern  Africa.  Access  to  processing  posts  ~ 
and  the  scarcity  of  INS  circuit  rides  ~  poses  real  problems  for  oUierwise  eligible  refugees  and  the 
agencies  support  efforts  to  expand  processing  capacities  throu^out  Africa,  beyond  the  currently 
designated  p>08ts. 

A  second  impediment  to  African  refugees  has  been  the  imposition  of  various  cut-off  dates  for 
eligibility.   Refugees  who  arrived  in  Europe,  for  example,  after  July,  1988  are  excluded,  regardless 
of  their  claims  of  persecution.   Thousands  are  caught  in  legal  limbo  in  Russia,  Rome,  Germany  and 
France.   As  tensions  and  violence  against  refugees  in  Europe  rises,  we  urge  the  US  to  consider  a 
loosening  of  this  restriction  so  that  Africans  in  need  of  resettlement  are  given  a  fair  chance  to 
apply. 

The  Horn  of  Africa  continues  to  be  a  cauldron  of  violence  and  civil  war,  making  the  refiigee 
situation  extremely  complicated.   War  and  famine  have  decimated  Somalia  and  led  to  a  historic 
response  by  the  international  community.   Recent  events  show  that  the  problems  in  Somalia  are 
far  from  over.   In  Ethiopia,  continued  ethnic  violence  has  aggravated  the  political  situation  in  both 
Eritrea  and  Ethiopia.   Early  hopes  for  peace  are  now  less  certain  and  repatriation  programs  for 
refugees  in  the  Sudan  have  stalled.   In  the  Sudan,  a  bloody  civil  war  has  escalated  once  again, 
displacing  thousands  into  Ethiopia,  Kenya  and  Uganda.   More  than  500,000  people  have  died  in 
the  last  year  alone  from  warfare,  starvation  and  massacre.   An  additional  1.5  -  2  million  southern 
Sudanese  have  been  displaced  by  fighting.   As  a  result  of  region-wide  instability,  the  agencies 
recommend  the  continued  use  of  Khartoum  for  processing  of  eligible  refugees,  and  the  admission  of 
refugees  from  Djibouti. 

Refugees  from  the  Horn,  especially  Somalis,  have  also  been  forced  to  seek  asylum  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  thousands  are  currently  living  in  Jordan,  and  Syria.   The  pictures  of  starving  Somalis 
drifting  in  boats  off  the  coast  of  Yeman  is  a  sight  no  one  can  forget,  and  the  agencies  urge  that  900 
numbera  be  made  available  for  these  refugees  with  US  links. 

The  overall  refugee  population  in  Kenya  have  grown  three  and  one-half  fold  in  the  last  two  years 
alone.  The  JVA  operation  in  Nairobi  has  expanded  rapidly  to  meet  the  growing  needs,  and  in  FY93 
an  estimated  4,800  refugees  will  be  processed.   The  need  to  maintain  Nairobi  as  a  major  processing 
post  will  certainly  continue  into  FY94  and  will  probably  expand  as  more  groups,  primarily  Zairians 
and  Sudanese  seek  refuge.    5,600  admissions  numbers  are  recommended  to  serve  these  needs.    In 
addition,  the  agencies  urge  the  US  to  work  with  Kenyan  authorities  to  designate  the  Thika  camp 
outside  Nairobi  as  a  transit  camp  to  allow  for  faster  and  more  efficient  movement  and  processing 
of  eligible  refugees. 
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In  West  Africa,  the  deteriorating  situation  in  Liberia  compels  us  to  reassess  the  closure  of  the 
program  for  liberian  refugees.   The  massacre  on  June  6  of  some  300  unarmed  Liberian  civilians 
vividly  illustrates  the  urgent  need  for  continued  asylum  and  protection  for  refugee  in  Sierra  Leone, 
Guinea,  Cote  dlvoire,  Ghana  and  Nigeria.   Given  the  current  conditions,  repatriation  cannot  and 
should  not  be  endorsed  for  many  of  these  refugees.   Therefore,  we  strongly  recommend  that 
processing  be  continued  for  all  cases  with  US  links  --  P-3  cases  ~  and,  for  the  first  time,  that 
processing  be  opened  to  P-5  family  relationships.   We  expect  that  the  addition  of  several  hundred 
numbers  for  P-5  cases  would  accommodate  a  real  need  that  until  now  has  been  virtually  neglected. 

The  agencies  are  also  concerned  that  the  most  recent  INS  visit  to  West  Africa  (June/July)  is 
expected  to  resxilt  in  a  50%  denial  rate.   According  to  INS,  most  of  thee  cases  are  being  denied 
because  the  refugees  "fled  civil  disorder"  rather  than  having  been  singled  out  for  individual 
persecution.    Furthermore,  many  of  those  rejected  are  unaccompanied  minor  children  who  were 
referred  to  the  US  program  by  the  UNHCR.   We  urge  that  these  decisions  be  reviewed  and  that 
500  numbers  be  made  available  for  FY94. 

4^.        Elast/Southeast  Asia 

For  FY1994,  the  agencies  recommend  an  admissions  level  of  54,000  refugees  from 
East/Southeast  Asia,  including  44,000  via  the  Orderly  Departure  Program  for 
Amerasians,  political  re-education  camp  prisoners  and  family  reunification,  and  10,000 
for  Vietnamese,  Lao,  Burmese  and  Tibetan  refugees  admitted  from  first  asylum 
situations. 

First  Asylum  Resettlement  Needs 

The  last  year  has  been  marked  by  pxjsitive  and  negative  developments  for  refugees  in  Southeast 
Asia.    On  the  positive  side,  more  than  300,000  Cambodian  refugees  have  been  repatriated  after 
more  than  12  years  in  Thailand.   While  the  agencies  have  serious  concerns  about  the  effectiveness 
of  assistance  and  protection  given  these  returnees,  the  UNHCR-led  program  from  must  be 
considered  an  overall  success.    Repatriation  programs  for  Lao  and  Vietnamese  refugees  also  gained 
momentum  and  all  efforts  should  be  made  to  further  improve  these  programs  for  voluntary 
returnees. 

On  the  negative  side,  more  than  300,000  Burmese  have  been  forced  to  flee  the  brutal  regime  in 
Myanmar  (Burma)  to  Bangladesh  and  Thailand,  where  their  asylum  is  threatened  on  a  daily  basis. 
The  agencies  urge  the  US  to  take  all  possible  action  to  block  any  forced  return  of  Burmese 
refugees.  Additionally,  more  than  38,000  Lao  refugees  -  Highland  and  Lowland  -  remain  in 
camps  in  Thailand.    The  Royal  Thai  Government  has  made  clear  it's  intention  of  closing  the 
remaining  camps  by  next  year,  leaving  difficult  questions  about  what  will  happen  to  those  who 
refuse  to  return  to  Laos.   And  finally,  the  winding  down  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Action 
(CPA)  has  forced  the  international  community,  including  the  US,  to  confront  continuing  faults  in 
the  screening  process  and  the  prospect  that  85,000  Vietnamese  asylum  seekers  will  remain  in 
camps  in  first  asylum,  unwilling  to  return  to  Vietnam,  but  denied  the  chance  for  resettlement. 
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To  respond  to  these  uncertain  situations,  the  agencies  urge  an  admissions  program  of  10,000 
numbers,  including  7,000  for  Highland  Lao  in  Thailand,  2,000  for  Vietnamese  refugees  in  first 
asylum,  500  for  Burmese  in  Thailand,  and  500  for  Tibetan  refugees. 

For  many  of  the  refugees  in  Southeast  Asia,  1994  will  be  a  pivotal  year.   TTiis  is  especially  true  for 
the  34,000  Highland  Lao  refugees  in  Thailand.   Most  of  these  refugees  were  granted  automatic 
refugee  status  when  they  fled  in  the  early  1980's,  and  Thailand  has  allowed  them  to  remain  in 
camps,  awaiting  either  the  chance  to  return  to  Laos  or  resettle  in  the  United  States.   For  those 
who  remain,  the  decision  has  been  to  wait  it  out,  reluctant  to  accept  resettlement  in  hopes  that 
conditions  will  permit  them  to  return.   Time  is  now  running  out.   The  Thais  have  announced  their 
plans  to  close  Chiang  Kham  camp,  where  some  14,000  Hmong  currently  reside  by  the  end  of  the 
year.   Refugees  will  be  given  a  choice  --  either  sign-up  for  the  return  program,  or  move  to  Phanat 
Nikhom  for  resettlement  processing. 

While  many  UNHCR  and  other  refugee  relief  officials  claim  that  repatriation  is  indeed  a  safe  and 
viable  option,  the  majority  of  refugees  remain  unconvinced.   In  part,  the  admissions  program  for 
the  Hmong  will  depend  on  the  decision  of  Hmong  leaders  on  whether  or  not  to  repatriate.   The 
agencies  recommend  that  7,000  admissions  numbers  be  made  available  for  those  who  choose  to 
accept  the  offer  of  resettlement.   At  the  same  time,  the  agencies  urge  the  US  to  work  with  UNHCR 
to  convince  the  Thais  to  back  away  from  the  ultimatum  the  refugees  have  been  given  and  to 
continue  to  provide  asylum  for  those  who  wish  to  remain  in  camps. 

Like  the  Hmong,  Vietnamese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia  Bie  also  facing  an  important  turning  point.   The  CPA  has  proceeded  for  the  last  four 
years.   More  than  18,000  Vietnamese  have  retxirned  to  Vietnam  and  more  than  20,000  have  been 
resettled  under  the  terms  of  the  CPA.    Despite  these  statistics,  the  agencies  remained  concerned  by 
the  flaws  and  inconsistencies  in  the  CPA  screening  process,  and  urge  the  United  States  to  carefully 
monitor  the  procedures  used  to  screen  asylum  seekers  and  to  resettle  its  share  of  those  screened- 
in   At  the  same  time,  the  agencies  remain  extremely  concerned  by  what  can  only  be  jierceived  as 
coercive  efforts  by  UNHCR  to  pressure  refugees  ~  un-screened  and  screened-out  —  to  return  to 
Vietnam.   Recent  attempts  by  UNHCR/Hong  Kong  to  reduce  services  to  the  Vietnamese  to  the  bare 
minimum  are  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  CPA  and  are  counter-productive.   The  proposed  program 
cuts  would  have  affected  badly  needed  health  and  education  services  and  would  onfy  have  led  to 
increased  violence,  gang  activity  and  further  disruptions  of  normal  life.  TUs  new  attitude  is 
inhumane  and  should  be  vigorously  opposed. 

In  the  long-term,  moreover,  the  Vietnamese  asylum  seekers  will  pose  diCGcult  questions  for  the 
United  States.   It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  the  post-CPA  population  will  be  very  clooe  to  the  refugee 
population  prior  to  its  beginning  in  1989,  close  to  86,000.   These  asylum  seekers  will  undoubtedly 
{xise  financial  burdens  on  the  countries  of  asylum.   We  are  concerned  about  the  potential  human 
rights  and  protection  issues  that  this  residual  population  will  be  faced  with  and  urge  ttie  US  to 
seek  creative  and  fair  solutions  to  this  pending  situation,  including  incentives  to  promote  a 
peaceful  return  home,  and,  for  those  who  qualify,  resettlement 

Of  particular  concern  are  the  certain  groups  of  "grey  area"  Vietnamese  currently  in  camps 
throughout  Southeast  Asia,  including:  former  military  or  civilian  employees  of  the  US  or  the 
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government  of  South  Vietnam,  religious  leaders,  members  of  "black  families"  who  have  suffered 
persecution  under  the  current  regime,  the  site  2  platform  Vietnamese  in  Thailand,  and  the  small 
number  of  Vietnamese  currently  in  Singapore.   The  agencies  urge  the  United  States  to  review 
these  cases  in  a  humane  way  to  help  close  out  this  sad  chapter  of  history. 

Of  equal  concern  is  the  fate  of  Burmese  refugees.   In  addition  to  300,000  Burmese  Muslim  refugees 
from  the  Arakhan  region  who  have  been  forced  to  flee  to  Bangladesh,  there  are  some  80,000 
refugees  in  Thailand  -  70,000  Karen,  Karenni  and  Mon  tribespeople  strung  out  along  the  Thai- 
Burmese  border  and  several  thousand  Burmese  students  who  fled  after  the  1988  uprising.   The 
agencies  wish  to  note  their  strong  concern  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  these  refugees  in  light  of 
increasingly  aggressive  Thai  actions  aimed  at  denying  Burmese  asylum. 

For  the  last  few  years,  the  US  has  maintained  a  small  and  discreet  resettlement  program  for  the 
Burmese  students.   This  program  should  be  applauded  and  maintained  at  a  rate  of  500  admissions 
in  FY94.   We  also,  however,  wish  to  express  concern  over  apparent  irregularities  and 
discrimination  in  the  screening  and  processing  of  these  cases.   Compared  to  other  refugee  groups 
in  the  region,  Burmese  students  are  forced  to  meet  overly  restrictive  criteria  that  require  them  to 
demonstrate  "a  leadership  role"  in  the  1988  demonstrations  against  the  Burmese  SLORC  regime. 
Additionally,  local  US  oSicials  require  a  "paper  review"  of  all  applications  that  results  in  over  70% 
of  the  cases  not  even  being  given  a  chance  to  present  their  claims  in  person.   The  agencies  strongly 
recommend  that  the  processing  of  these  cases  conform  to  the  regular  criteria  and  that  Burmese 
students  be  treated  with  a  renewed  sense  of  priority. 

The  Orderly  Departure  Program 

Over  the  past  year,  the  agencies  have  been  encouraged  by  efforts  to  exp>and  the  Orderly  Departure 
Program  (ODP)  and  to  facilitate  the  processing  of  former  political  re-education  camp  prisoners  (Re- 
Ed's),  immediate  relative  immigrant  petitions  and  Amerasian  immigrants  and  their  families. 
These  efforts  have  resulted  in  almost  30,000  Vietnamese  admissions  in  FY93  throu^  June.  At  the 
same  time,  the  agencies  remain. concerned  over  the  large  number  of  backlogged  cases  in  the  ODP 
pipeline  and  the  restrictions  placed  on  Re-Ed's  with  fewer  than  three  years  of  imprbonment.  We 
urge  that  this  restriction  be  lifted.   In  order  alleviate  this  backlog,  the  agencies  recommend  an 
admissions  level  of  38,000  for  re-education  camp  prisoners,  3,700  for  Amerasians  and  their 
families,  and  2,000  for  continuing  the  regular  family  reunification  program. 

The  agencies  also  note  with  concern  the  Administration's  unwillingness  to  admit  as  refugees 
former  employees  of  the  US  government  or  contract  agencies  with  less  than  a  certain  number  of 
years  of  related  service.  We  view  this  as  part  of  our  moral  responsibility  and  recommend  that 
these  people,  currently  eligible  under  priority  4,  be  expedited  a  quickly  as  possible,  regardless  of 
the  length  of  time  of  their  employment.   Many  of  these  people  spent  years  servicing  US  interests  in 
Vietnam  and  have  now  spent  additional  years  in  the  ODP  pipeline  awaiting  this  country's 
fulfillment  of  its  promise  of  1975  to  resettle  them. 

Looking  ahead,  the  normalization  of  relations  with  Vietnam  will  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the 
immigration  patterns  of  Vietnamese  to  this  country.  In  anticipation  of  this,  we  encourage  the  US 
to  develop  a  strategy  to  shift  the  ODP  program  and  to  consult  with  their  voluntary  agency 
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colleagues  on  how  to  best  prepare  Vietnamese  applicants  for  the  change.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  continuation  of  the  ODP  as  the  best  means  to  manage  and  direct  a  refugee  and 
immigrant  admissions  program  should  be  fully  supported. 

Amerasian  Immigrants 

As  in  the  past  few  years,  in  FY1994  Amerasians  will  enter  the  U.S.  as  immigrants  and  do  not 
require  specific  refugee  admissions  numbers.  They  must  be  considered,  however,  due  to  their 
impact  on  ODP  processing  and  funding  considerations. 

The  vast  majority  of  Amerasians  have  now  left  Vietnam,  but  significant  numbers  remain  in  the 
cities  and  especially  in  rural  areas.  Current  JVA/ODP  estimates  include  3,700  Amerasians  and 
family  members  for  admission  in  FY  1994.   The  agencies  recommend  this  number  for  admission. 

The  agencies  appreciate  government  efforts  to  resolve  the  question  of  half-sibling  of  Amerasians 
who  have  aged-out  during  the  processing  period.  These  relatives  should  be  admitted  to  the  U.S.  as 
refugees.  Additionally,  some  Amerasians  left  behind  their  birth  mothers  or  spouses  in  Vietnam. 
In  cases  of  ejctenuating  circumstances,  when  Amerasians  have  filed  AORs  every  attempt  should  be 
made  to  admit  these  genuine  family  members  to  the  U.S. 

The  Amerasian  program  is  in  its  final  stages  and  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  any 
Amerasian  wanting  to  come  to  the  U.S.  is  able  to  do  so.  Declining  interview  approval  rates  have 
efifectively  decreased  instances  of  fraud,  but  may  have  also  resulted  in  wrongly  denied  admission  to 
some  genuine  Amerasians  and  families.   The  necessity  of  now  registering  for  the  program  only 
through  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  ODP  office  has  also  meant  some  rural  Amerasians  have  been 
unable  to  access  the  program.   After  so  many  years  of  waiting  followed  by  five  years  of  successfid 
resettlement,  we  must  not  hastily  close  out  the  program  and  deny  genuine  Amerasians  until  all 
have  the  opportunity  to  come  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

4^.        Europe 

For  FY1994,  the  agencies  recommend  an  admissions  level  of  11,000  for  refagees  from 
Europe,  including  10,000  from  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  1,000  for  remaining  visa-93 
cases  from  Albania  and  elsewhere.  Additionally,  the  agencies  strongly  urge  the  United 
States  to  develop  contingency  plans  for  increased  resettlement  needs  for  refagees 
fleeing  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

The  current  conflict  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  has  given  rise  to  Europe's  worst  humanitarian  crisis 
since  World  War  II.   More  than  100,000  have  been  killed.   More  than  4  million  refugees  and 
displaced  have  been  generated  by  war  and  horrific  "ethnic  cleansing"  committed  largely  against  the 
Bosnian  Muslims.   Croatia  is  an  uneasy  host  to  more  than  300,000  refugees  in  addition  to  250,000 
displaced.   Serbia  is  burdened  by  an  additional  500,000  refugees.   Some  650,000  Bosnians  have 
fled  to  other  countries  in  Europe. 

Warring  factions,  particularly  Bosnian-Serb  forces,  have  used  the  systematic  killing  torture,  rape 
and  abuse  of  men,  women  and  children  as  a  weapon  of  war.  These  crimes  have  been  committed 
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against  the  Muslim  population  not  just  to  inflict  suffering  on  individual  victims  but  to  also  inflict 
despair  and  humiliation  on  the  entire  Muslim  society.    Unlike  other  refugee  crises,  the  creation  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  is  not  just  a  consequence  of  the  conflict 
but  is  in  fact  the  veiy  aim  of  the  conflict. 

Beyond  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  the  crisb,  the  conflict  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  also  poses  grave 
threats  to  regional  security.    Unchecked,  war  could  easily  spread  south  to  Kosovo  and  beyond; 
unchecked,  the  forced  movement  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Bosnian  Muslims  threatens  to 
explode  into  a  Western  Europe  increasingly  hostile  to  refugees  and  immigrants. 

To  date,  the  response  of  the  international  community  has  been  inadequate  to  stop  the  slau^ter  of 
Bosnian  Muslims,  and  can  be  characterized  by  an  alarming  lack  of  political  and  moral  courage.   As 
a  leader  in  the  international  community,  the  United  States  must  share  in  the  blame  for  this 
tragedy.   While  the  US  has  responded  with  generous  contributions  of  financial  and  material  aid, 
the  US  position  has  been  marked  by  a  lack  of  leadership  or  any  clearly  defined  policy. 

The  result  is  that  the  very  existence  of  Bosnia-Kerzegovina  as  a  sovereign,  multi-ethnic  country, 
hangs  in  the  balance.  Unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  ensure  the  safe  delivery  of  food,  fuel, 
and  medicines,  thousands  of  Bosnians  will  die,  not  just  as  a  result  of  war,  but  because  the  world 
would  not  come  to  their  side  at  their  greatest  hour  of  need. 

Already,  refugees  and  displaced  are  feeling  the  impact  of  their  dire  situation.   Aid  delivery  and 
desperately  needed  winterization  programs  inside  Bosnia  have  been  chocked  off  by  Serb  and  Croat 
forces.   The  asylum  and  protection  accorded  to  some  350,000  Muslim  refugees  in  Croatia  is 
increasingly  threatened.    UNHCR  and  relief  officials  point  to  clear  evidence  of  growing  hostility 
and  anti-Muslim  sentiments  among  Croatians.   In  June  of  this  year,  several  hundred  Muslim 
refuges  were  coerced  into  resettling  to  Pakistan  after  refusing  to  relocate  from  a  refugee  center 
near  Split  to  a  town  next  to  the  front  lines  with  Serbia  in  Slovonia. 

As  long  as  the  conflict  continues,  it  is  clear  that  human  rights  abuses  and  the  subsequent  flight  of 
refugees  will  continue.   As  part  of  a  comprehensive  plan  to  protect  refugees  and  maintain  the  right 
of  asylum,  the  international  community,  including  the  United  States,  should  take  immediate  action 
that  will  encourage  Croatia  and  other  states  to  maintain  an  ojsen  door  for  those  who  are  forced  to 
flee.   As  a  function  of  refugee  protection,  and  as  a  signal  that  countries  of  asylum  will  not  be  left  to 
bear  the  burden  alone,  third  country  resettlement  must  be  considered  as  a  solution  for  specific 
groups  of  refugees. 

In  addition  to  the  former  detainees  —  those  held  in  concentration  camps  by  Serb  militia  ~  and 
their  families,  there  are  clearly  other  refugees  of  real  "humanitarian  concern"  to  the  US  that 
should  be  considered  for  resettlement.   For  many  refugees,  ethnic  cleansing  is  a  fact;  many  will 
never  be  able  to  return  home  to  due  to  the  horrors  they  have  been  forced  to  suffer.   To 
accommodate  the  true  needs  of  refugees  who  fall  within  the  eligible  categories  ~  ex-detainees, 
refugees  with  US  links,  families  of  mixed  ethnicity  and  religion,  and  especially  vulnerable  cases 
such  as  women  at  risk,  victims  of  torture  and  abuse  and  others  whose  situation  is  critical  —  the 
agencies  recommend  an  admissions  level  of  10,000  in  FY94. 
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In  FY93,  the  United  States  began  a  program  to  address  these  needs.   Beginning  with  the 
resettlement  of  300  ex-detainees  in  Februaiy,  the  US  has  opened  a  US  Refugee  Resettlement 
Office  (USRRO)  and  will  admit  some  1,800  refugees  this  fiscal  year.   The  agencies  fully  support  the 
establishment  of  the  USRRO  in  2^greb,  and  urge  the  US  to  continue  processing  of  the  ex- 
detainees,  including  the  500   "Parallel"  cases  in  Karlovac,  those  former  detainees  whose  release 
and  transfer  to  Croatia  was  not  documented  by  the  ICRC. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  agencies  wish  to  express  deep  concern  over  the  US  and 
UNHCR  contention  that  the  low  number  of  vulnerable  refugees  admitted  this  year  is  due  to  a  lack 
of  cases  interested  in  or  qualified  for  US  resettlement.  The  evidence  on  the  ground  clearly  refutes 
this  claim.  UNHCR  field  officers  and  US  Refugee  Resettlement  Oflice  caseworkers  have  identified 
several  hundred  cases  who  clearly  meet  the  definition  of  "vulnerable"  and  who  wish  to  resettle  in 
the  US.  Less  than  2%  have  been  passed  on  by  UNHCR  to  the  US  for  processing.  Of  these  limited 
few,  INS  has  approved  98%,  clear  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the  refugees. 

UNHCR  Zagreb  has  stated  their  clear  opposition  to  this  program  for  both  policy  and  logistical 
reasons.   The  agencies  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  should  allow  the  inability  or 
unwillingness  of  UNHCR  to  refer  vulnerable  cases  to  prohibit  the  processing  of  otherwise  eligible 
refugees.   Recognizing  that  UNHCR  resources  are  stretched  and  that  their  inclination  is  to 
discourage  resettlement,  the  agencies  strongly  recommend  that  the  US  establish  alternative 
mechanisms  for  identifying  and  screening  the  vulnerable  cases. 

The  increasing  hostility  and  violence  targeted  at  Muslim  refugees  in  Croatia  and  the  deteriorating 
situation  inside  Bosnia  warrant  a  broadening  of  the  US  efforts  to  assist  those  for  whom 
resettlement  is  necessary.   The  agencies  believe  that  10,000  numbers  is  reflective  of  this  broader 
need. 

Finally,  the  agencies  sincerely  hof>e  that  the  resettlement  needs  for  Bosnian  refugees  will  not 
increase.   We  are,  however,  deeply  concerned  over  the  rapidly  deteriorating  situation  inside  Bosnia 
and  threats  to  regional  asylum  Cor  refugees  fleeing  the  conflict.   Increased  fighting  and  the  planned 
partition  of  Bosnia  into  distinct  ethnic  zones  may  well  lead  to  a  new  outflow  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  Bosnian  refugees  fleeing  potential  genocide.   The  agencies  urge  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  awful  possibility  that  a  massive  third  country  resettlement  program 
may  become  necessaiy  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Bosnian  Muslim 
population. 

4.4.       Former  Soviet  Union 

For  FY1994,  the  agencies  recommend  an  admissions  level  of  50,000  for  refaga.e  from  the 
republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  including  Jei^s  and  other  ethnic  and  religious 
minorities. 

For  the  Republics  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union,  the  last  year  has  been  marked  by  continued 
political,  economic,  and  social  upheaval.   Efforts  to  realign  their  borders,  populations,  and  political 
systems  has  resulted  in  widespread  instability,  ethnic  tension,  violence  and  civil  war. 
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In  several  republics,  inexperienced  government  structures  are  battling  systemic  economic  collapse 
aggravated  by  severe  ethnic  and  political  strife.   Ethnic-political  conflicts,  such  as  between 
Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  in  Nagomo-Karaba^,  in  Tajikistan,  in  Ekistem  Moldova,  and  in  the 
Abkhazia  and  Ossetia  regions  of  Georgia  have  already  taken  thousands  of  lives  and  could  easily 
proliferate  into  larger  scale  conflicts  involving  Russia  and  threatening  the  entire  region. 

Rising  nationalism  has  enabled  radical  elements  to  gain  power  throughout  the  FSU,  often  using 
minorities  (such  as  jews  and  other  non-indigenous  groups)  as  scap>e-goats  for  a  range  of  p>oIitical, 
economic  and  social  ills.   The  result  is  that  last  year's  potential  for  massive  refugee  flows  is  now 
being  realized.   USAID  estimates  that  there  are  at  least  750,000  displaced  Russians  inside  Russia, 
and  an  additional  29  million  ethnic  Russians  outside  Russia  who  may  be  forced  to  return  because 
of  ethnic  tensions;  more  than  260,000  ethnic  Armenians  have  fled  Azerba^an  and  an  additional 
450,000  refugees  and  displaced  are  in  Azerbaijan;  40,000  Georgians  have  been  displaced  by 
fighting  in  Ossetia  and  ^khazia;  100,000  refugees  from  Tajikistan  have  fled  to  Uzbekistan  and 
Afghanistan  and  an  additional  500,000  are  displaced.    Given  the  growing  scope  of  humanitarian 
needs  in  these  republics,  the  US  refugee  program  should  be  prepared  to  respond  in  a  variety  of 
ways  beyond  resettlement,  including  material  assistance  and  technical  training  to  assist  the 
republics  in  handling  large  numbers  of  refugees  and  displaced. 

For  FY1994,  the  agencies  recommend  that  the  admissions  program  continue  to  focus  on  those 
minorities  suffering  from  the  waves  of  extremism  sweeping  the  region,  particularly  Soviet  Jews. 

It  is  a  paradox  that  while  state  sponsored  anti-semitism  is  officially  discouraged,  local  authorities 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  targeted  groups.   These  overt  demonstrations  of 
anti-Semitism  toward  a  Jewish  population  who  historically  suffered  under  both  Czarist  and 
Communist  rule,  along  with  the  general  climate  of  fear  and  uncertainty  about  their  future,  have 
created  a  fear  of  persecution  as  profound  as  ever  before. 

At  the  current  rates,  roughly  80%  of  those  refugees  interviewed  by  INS  in  FY94  will  be  Jewish. 
The  number  of  people  in  the  processing  pipeline  as  well  as  increasingly  uncertain  internal 
conditions  warrant  an  admissions  level  of  40,000  Jews  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  FY1994. 
The  agencies  wish  to  commend  the  efforts  of  INS,  the  State  Department  and  the  Washington 
Processing  to  prioritize  those  cases  in  extremely  difficult  situations  and  schedule  them  for  INS 
interviews,  and  recommend  that  this  system  continue. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  agencies  believe  that  giving  priority  to  refugees  in  "hot  spots" 
should  be  complemented  by  a  decbion  to  expand  the  number  of  processing  posts  throu^out  the 
former  Soviet  Union.   It  is  important  to  point  out  that  there  is  currently  only  one  processing  point 
for  the  entire  former  Soviet  Union  ~  Moscow.   US  eligible  refugees  from  all  republics  must  travel 
to  Moscow  at  least  twice  during  the  processing  and  again  for  final  departure,  often  under 
dangerous  conditions.    Rampant  inflation,  rising  crime,  lawlessness,  violence  and  civil  war  are 
making  travel  more  and  more  difficult.   Given  the  geographic  size  of  the  region  and  the  dangers 
and  costs  associated  with  travel  to  Moscow,  the  agencies  strongly  recommend  that  other  republics 
be  designated  as  processing  posts. 
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The  agencies  also  expect  that  a  variety  of  other  ethiuc  and  religious  minorities  will  become 
increasingly  vulnerable  in  the  rapidly  changing  climate  and  may  require  resettlement.   The 
agencies  reconunend  that  10,000  admissions  numbers  be  set  aside  for  these  groups. 

5.  Latin  and  Central  America 

The  agencies  recommend  a  sub-ceiling  of  7,000  for  this  region  in  FY  1994. 

The  last  year  has  seen  major  changes  in  refugee  situations  in  the  region,  particularly  in  Central 
America.   The  two  major  civil  conflicts  in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  have  essentially  ended,  and 
the  peace  process  continues  to  make  progress.   Major  refugee  populations  in  the  region  have 
repatriated,  and  new  movements  have  diminished. 

At  the  same  time,  some  refugee  situations  continue  to  be  intractable,  such  as  the  situation  with 
Guatemalans  and  Haitians.   Newer  groups  are  also  in  the  horizon,  such  as  Colombians  and 
Peruvians  (particularly  indigenous  persons). 

The  agencies  commend  the  Administration  for  aggressively  pursuing  a  resolution  of  the  crisis  in 
Haiti.   While  in-country  processing  for  Haitians  in  Port-au-Prince  has  become  fairer,  the  agencies 
stand  on  principle  that  such  a  program  is  never  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  right  to  flee  your 
country  and  seek  asylum  elsewhere.  The  Administration's  decision  to  continue  the  Bush  policy  of 
automatic  forced  return  of  Haitians  interdicted  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  wrong,  regardless  of  the 
technicalities  of  the  Supreme  Court  case.   Candidate  Clinton  was  right:  this  policy  of  forced  return 
is  illegal  and  immoral.   President  Clinton  should  reverse  the  Kennebunkport  Executive  Order  and 
allow  Haitians  a  chance  to  have  their  claims  heard  fairly  and  promptly. 

With  regard  to  refugee  admissions  from  the  in-country  processing  program,  agencies  recommend 
that  3,000  admission  numbers  be  designated  for  Haitians.  This  number  is  an  estimate,  given  the 
need  to  improve  the  approval  rates  in  the  program  in  Haiti,  to  comport  with  rates  of  approval 
during  the  Guantanamo  processing,  or  the  rates  of  approval  in  the  U.S.  Asylum  system.  These  two 
programs  run  at  about  20%  approval  rate,  while  the  in-country  processing  is  at  about  5%  or  6%. 
This  low  approval  rate  may  reflect  a  desire  of  the  Administration  to  demonstrate  that  there  are 
few  refugees  eligible,  while  in  fact  it  is  known  that  hunuin  rights  violations  and  political 
oppression  is  rampant  in  Haiti. 

The  agencies  also  recommend  that  1,000  admissions  be  allocated  to  other  refugees  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  region.   The  Administration  should  carefully  watch  the  situation  in  the 
Andean  region,  and  utilize  the  refugee  processing  program  in  a  modest  way  to  partially  achieve 
foreign  policy  goals  by  assisting  persons  who  need  resettlement  in  the  context  of  protection  and 
first  asylum.   Particular  groups,  such  as  members  of  the  evangelical  community  in  Peru,  other 
religious  leaders,  and  indigenous  development  workers,  seem  to  be  specific  targets  of  the  violence 
meted  out  by  the  Shining  Path  guerrillas.   Likewise,  the  unstable  conditions  in  Guatemala 
warrant  careful  attention  and  possible  very  modest  resettlement  opportunities  of  conditions  so 
require. 
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The  agencies  estimate  that  about  3,000  admission  numbers  will  be  needed  in  FY  1994  to  continue 
the  processing  of  Cuban  political  prisoners.   The  situation  in  Cuba  continues  to  deteriorate,  human 
rights  are  circumscribed  and  abtised,  and  political  dissent  squashed.   Clandestine  boat  departures 
have  increased,  and  the  number  of  "rafters"  has  increased.   The  U.S.  refugee  processing  for  Cubans 
should  be  carefully  calibrated  to  address  these  new  and  emerging  needs.   The  U.S.  interest  section 
in  Havana  should  expand  the  current  program  to  include  P-5  applicants,  to  address  family 
reunification  needs. 

6.  Near  East/South  Asia 

For  FY1994,  the  agencies  recommend  an  admissioos  level  12,000  for  refugees  from  the 
region,  including  9,000  for  Iraqi  refugees  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  3,000  for  Iraqi  Christians 
and  Kurds  in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  elsewhere. 

More  than  two  years  after  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  humaniterian  repercussions  are  still 
being  felt  by  refugees  throu^out  the  region.   Kurds,  Iraqi  Christians,  Shiite  and  Sunni  Mxislims 
and  steteless  Palestinians  remain  subject  to  reprisals  and  persecution  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
international  war  against  Baghdad  and  the  on-going  sanctions  against  Iraq.   For  thousands  of 
these  refugees,  a  return  to  Iraq  may  never  be  possible.   The  United  Stetes  must  respond  to  the 
needs  of  these  groups  and  offer  permanent  resettlement  to  those  with  no  other  option. 

Of  particular  concern  are  the  27,000  Iraqi  refugees  in  Saudi  Arabia.   Reports  from  the  field 
indicate  that  camp  conditions  are  ejrtremely  difficult  and  that  tensions  are  high.   Opportunities  for 
local  integration  in  Saudi  Arabia  are  almost  non-existent  for  the  vast  majority  who  are  Shiite 
Muslims,  and  while  Iran  may  be  willing  to  accept  additional  numbers  of  resettlement  (they  have 
already  accepted  close  to  2,000)  it  is  unclear  when  or  if  this  will  happen. 

This  population  should  not  be  forced  to  languish  in  these  abject  conditions.   This  is  a  finite  group 
that  faces  certain  persecution  should  they  loose  their  asylum  in  Saudi  Arabia.   Of  the  27,000,  JVA 
estimates  that  50%  would  qualify  for  the  US  resettlement  program.  We  applaud  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  processing  of  this  caseload  through  FY93  and  urge  that  9,000 
numbers  be  made  available  for  this  group  in  FY1994. 

In  addition,  the  agencies  remained  concerned  about  the  continued  pli^t  of  Iraqi  Christians  and 
Kurds.   Several  thousand  of  these  refugees  are  scattered  in  Turkey,  Greece,  Jordan,  Western 
Europe,  and  Malte.   The  agencies  recommend  that  3,000  admissions  numbers  be  made  available  to 
meet  the  resettlement  needs  of  these  groups.   Further,  we  urge  the  US  to  reinstate  the  broad 
definition  of  P-4  religious  persecution  that  those  fleeing  direct  religious  persecution  may  have  a 
chance  to  re-build  their  lives  in  safety. 

The  agencies  fully  support  the  efforts  of  INS  to  review  the  post-war  Iraqi  cases  in  Turkey  and 
applaud  the  increase  in  approval  rates.   Finally,  we  urge  the  US  to  work  with  UNHCR  to  process 
those  P-6  Iraqi  cases  in  Greece  for  whom  UNHCR  referral  is  necessary. 

In  Pakistan,  the  future  of  Afghan  refugees  remains  uncertain.   Renewed  fighting  in  Afghanistan 
forced  a  stop  to  the  planned  repatriation  of  more  than  3  million  Afghan  refugees  and  actually 
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precipitated  a  new  outflow  of  some  75,000  -  100,000  refugees  back  into  Pakistan.   We  urge  the  US 
to  carefully  monitor  the  needs  of  refugees  in  Pakistan,  to  guard  against  ant  premature  repatriation 
and  to  stand  prepared  to  resettle  any  individual  cases  for  whom  there  is  no  other  option. 

7.  Refugees  at  Risk,  Volnerable  Groups  and  Emergency  Protection  Cases 

For  FY1994,  the  agencies  recommend  an  admissions  level  of  5,000  from  all  regions  for  FY 
1994. 

The  agencies  are  encouraged  that  the  US  has  begun  to  specifically  work  together  with  the  agencies 
and  the  UNHCR  to  identify  and  resettle  hi^ly  vulnerable  refugees.  The  U.S.  resettlement 
program  must  focixs  anew  on  the  needs  of  refugees  identified  by  the  international  community  as 
being  in  vulnerable  or  critical  situations.   The  U.S.  resettlement  program  has  evolved  in  the  last 
12  years  towards  a  managed  migration  program,  offering  orderly  ways  to  move  and  resettle  specific 
groups  of  humanitarian.   Over  80%  of  all  refugees  coming  to  the  U.S.  are  coming  directly  from 
countries  of  origin,  through  special  programs  and  agreements  that  facilitate  their  movement  and 
reduce  the  risk  of  unplanned  flight. 

Likewise,  over  85%  of  refugees  being  resettled  in  the  U.S.  are  family  reunification  cases,  setting 
the  stage  for  long  processing  waits  that  have  perforce  made  the  resettlement  process  more  orderly 
and  predictable. 

By  definition,  refugees  are  persons  in  danger  and  in  very  vulnerable  situation.   However,  due  to 
the  factors  cited  above,  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  specific  refugees  who  are  at  special  risk,  due  to 
immediate  past  torture,  precarious  first  asylum  situations,  special  needs  of  children  who  are  alone, 
and  other  various  urgent  medical  conditions. 

The  UNHCR  identifies  each  year  a  number  of  refugees  it  categorizes  as  vulnerable  (refugees-at- 
risk).   These  include  unaccompanied  minors,  victims  of  torture,  women  at  risk,  and  other 
compelling  first  asylum  cases.  Though  all  of  these  cases  are  compelling  and  would  fit  the  refugee 
determination  criteria,  the  resettlement  priorities  of  the  U.S.  and  other  countries  xisually  impair 
their  rapid  movement  and  durable  solution.   While  there  is  an  overall  dissonance  between  the 
refugees  resettled  by  western  countries  such  as  the  U.S.,  and  the  worldwide  resettlement  needs 
identified  by  the  UNHCR,  there  is  special  concern  about  the  inability  of  the  international 
community  to  resettle  quickly  those  refugees  defined  as  vulnerable  and  specially  at  risk. 

The  agencies  recommend  again  this  year  that  5,000  admissions  be  set  aside  for  a  worldwide 
category  of  vulnerable  and  refugees-at-risk  populations.   These  admissions  should  be  carefully 
monitored  inclose  cooperation  with  the  UNHCR,  JVAs  and  resettlement  agencies.   The  admission 
of  these  5,000  refugees-at-risk  should  be  primarily  drawn  from  the  UNHCR  field  offices,  but  should 
not  be  exclusively  limited  to  UNHCR  referrals  only. 

The  U.S.  has  drastically  reduced  the  resettlement  options  for  unaccompanied  refugee  minors,  in 
spite  of  dramatic  increases  in  the  needs  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  Africa.   It  appears  that 
unless  a  special  effort  is  made,  less  than  100  minors  will  be  admitted  to  the  U.S.  in  FY  1993.  This 
trend  is  tragic  in  li^t  of  the  growing  and  desperate  need  of  children  who  have  been  abandoned. 
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perhaps  orphaned,  and  otherwise  langviish  in  precarious  and  inhospitable  refugee  camps  across  the 
world. 

The  agencies  recommend  that,  from  the  5,000  admissions  of  vulnerable  and  at  risk  refugee 
population,  the  U.S.  set  aside  a  minimum  of  500  for  unaccompanied  minors  during  FY  1994. 
Areas  of  particular  concern  are  children  in  several  African  countries.  Agencies  have  received 
letters  from  desperate  individual  minors  in  Africa  attesting  to  their  desperate  situations.   While 
the  agencies  have  been  able  to  persuade  the  US  to  move  on  individual  cases,  such  casework  ia  time 
consuming  and  often  frustrating  to  bring  to  completion.   In  particular,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  Liberian  unaccompanied  refugee  minors  are  not  considered  for  resettlement  in  the  U.S.,  given 
the  desperate  needs  and  the  historical  ties  between  the  U.S.  and  Liberia.   The  most  recent 
massacre  of  several  hundred  refugee  women  and  children  attests  to  the  needs  to  rescue  such 
vulnerable  cases  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  agencies  welcome  the  initiative  of  the  US  and  the  UNHCR  to  develop  a  specific  system  to  refer 
and  resettle  vulnerable  refugees.   While  this  is  a  sign  of  progress,  much  remains  to  be  done.    Early 
data  shows  that  the  amount  of  individual  paperwork  between  the  regions,  the  U.S.  refugee 
processing  posts,  Geneva,  the  State  Department,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  etc., 
is  very  staff  intensive  and  time  consuming.  The  agencies  have  resettled  such  cases  (under  200  in 
FY  1993)  without  problems  and  in  a  prompt  manner.   The  agencies  propose  that  the  Bureau  of 
Refugee  Programs,  the  National  Security  C!ouncil  and  the  INS  establish  an  interagency  working 
group  with  the  UNHCR  and  the  voluntary  agencies  to  do  the  following  regarding  the  admission 
and  resettlement  of  vulnerable  refugees  and  other  emergency  protection  cases: 

1.  Evaluate  the  existing  programs  and  mechanisms  in  place  in  the  U.S.  resettlement  program 
to  address  these  needs. 

2.  Identify  programs  areas  and  guidelines,  processing  priorities,  regulations  and  statutes  that 
may  facilitate  or  hinder  the  processing  and  resettlement  of  such  cases. 

3.  Devise  special  resettlement  strategies  and  placement  guidelines  for  the  resettlement  of 
such  cases,  including  but  not  limited  to  special  medical  treatment  needs,  mental  health 
issues,  local  community  receptivity  and  available  resources  within  voluntary  agencies' 
refugee  self-help  groups. 

4.  Issue  recommendations  to  policy  makers  in  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  regarding 
admission  numbers,  areas  of  need  around  the  world,  procedures  and  streamlined 
mechanisms  to  achieve  the  successful  and  rapid  resettlement  of  such  refugees. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  U.S.  alone  to  solve  the  emergency  needs  of  vulnerable  refugees  worldwide. 
Refugees  fitting  these  definitions  could  easily  number  in  the  tens  of  thousands.   However,  the  US 
can  and  should  challenge  the  international  community  on  the  issue,  and  a  specific  ceiling  in  the 
U.S.  refugee  admissions  program  of  5,000  is  a  good  start. 
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This  concludes  my  formal  statement,  Mr,  Chairman.  Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  views  on  this  important  humanitarian  topic.   I  would  be  pleased  to  try  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 


On  behalf  of: 


The  American  Council  for  Nationalities  Service 

The  American  Refugee  Committee 

Church  World  Service,  Immigration  and  Refugee  Program 

The  Ethiopian  Community  Development  Council,  Inc. 

Episcopal  Migration  Ministries 

The  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society 

The  International  atholic  Migration  Commission 

The  Indochina  Resource  Action  Center 

The  International  Rescue  Committee 

Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Service 

Refugees  International 

Tolstoy  Foundation 

The  US  Catholic  Conference,  Migration  and  Refugee  Services 

The  US  Committee  for  Refugees 

World  Relief  Corp. 
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Mr.  Mazzoll  Mr.  Wenick. 


STATEMENT  OF  MARTIN  A.  WENICK,  EXECUTIVE  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  HEBREW  IMMIGRANT  AID  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Wenick.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  behalf  of  the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society  (HIAS),  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  here  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues from  sister  voluntary  agencies  in  supporting  a  common  rec- 
ommendation for  fiscal  year  1994  admissions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recently  visited  Prague,  where  I  served  in  years 
past  in  the  foreign  service,  and  was  walking  down  the  street  and 
passed  a  store  selling  historic  relics.  And  one  thing  caught  my  eye, 
and  it  was  this  little  badge  that  the  Jews  in  Nazi  era  had  to  wear 
in  that  period.  And  it  brought  home  to  me  the  stark  reality  that 
never  again  can  or  should  the  world  remain  silent  in  the  face  of 
tyranny  and  persecution. 

In  this  regard  HIAS  as  the  representative  of  the  organized  Jew- 
ish community  for  migration  and  resettlement,  welcomes  the  in- 
creased numbers  for  victims  of  ethnic  cleansing  in  Yugoslavia.  And 
we  urge  that  deficiencies  in  the  operation  of  the  current  program 
that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Hammond,  has  mentioned,  be  remedied  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  am  here  to  talk  largely  about  the  Soviet  program,  but  our  com- 
munity feel  so  strongly  about  this  Bosnian  program  and  what  is 
going  on  that  I  felt  it  important  to  highlight  that  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  say  now  a  few  words  about  the  Soviet  pro- 
gram, which  has  about  an  80-percent  Jewish  caseload,  and  want  to 
underline  the  importance  at  this  time  of  continuing  this  program. 

I  think  the  headlines  of  the  recent  days  underline  the  instabil- 
ities and  the  uncertainties  that  exist  there.  In  Moscow,  in  Russia, 
we  have  Yeltsin  versus  Parliament,  we  have  two  presidents.  In  the 
Ukraine,  the  Government  has  just  resigned  as  a  result  of  a  stale- 
mate and  declining  economic  situation. 

A  war  is  going  on  in  Greorgia  in  the  area  of  Sukhumi  and  just 
this  morning,  driving  down  here,  I  heard  a  report  that  the  third  ci- 
vilian airliner  in  3  days  has  been  shot  down  as  it  left  the  Sukhumi 
Airport.  The  report  is  that  a  large  number  of  individuals  trying  to 
get  out  of  harm's  way  were  aboard  that  airplane. 

And  just  recently,  the  Special  Ambassador  in  the  Department  of 
State,  Strobe  Talbott,  was  in  Central  Asia  where  he  felt  it  impor- 
tant to  curtail  his  visit  as  a  result  of  serious  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Uzbekistan  and  Tegmina. 

I  think  we  need  to  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  12  out  of  15 
countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  are  led  by  individuals  who  for- 
merly were  leaders  of  Communist  parties  and  have  found  it  re- 
markably easy  to  make  a  rapid  transformation  from  Communist  to 
democrats. 

The  economic  situation  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  all  areas 
is  deteriorating  and  it  is  leading  not  only  to  economic  misery,  but 
to  social  tensions.  Against  this  backdrop  lives  the  world's  third 
largest  Jewish  community,  and  we  estimate  that  there  are  2  to  2.5 
million  individuals  in  that  community. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Jews  in  large  numbers  in  the  Russian  empire 
in  the  18th  century,  that  empire,  that  area  of  the  world,  has  never 
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been  a  hospitable  environment  for  Jews.  It  is  not  by  coincidence 
that  the  word  "pogrom,"  a  word  that  has  found  its  way  into  our  vo- 
cabulary, comes  from  the  Russian  language. 

Today,  there  is  a  complicated  situation  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  which  requires  a  level  of  sophistication  to  understand.  Yes, 
life  is  freer,  individuals  are  freer  to  immigrate  and  freer  to  start 
the  process  of  rebuilding  communal  and  religious  life  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  But  there  are  other  aspects  that  need  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  Jews  have  been  a  historically  vulnerable  population,  particu- 
larly in  difficult  times.  And  we  are  witnessing  hard  times  there 
now.  Anti-Semitism  is  on  its  rise.  It  is  now  being  used  as  a  tool 
in  the  political  struggle  that  is  going  on  in  Russia. 

Boris  Yeltsin,  in  some  of  the  newspapers  and  some  of  the  car- 
toons, is  being  called  Baruch  Yeltsin.  Anti-Semitic  attacks  are  on 
the  rise.  Jews  are  being  scapegoated.  First  they  were  scapegoated 
for  bringing  communism  to  the  former  Soviet,  the  areas  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Now  they  are  being  scapegoated  for  bringing 
market  economy  that  is  bringing  chaos,  economic  chaos  and  ruin. 

And  in  the  face  of  difficult  political  times,  the  central  govern- 
ments remain  silent,  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  address  the 
question  of  anti-Semitism,  purely  because  they  don't  want  to  be  as- 
sociated with  Jews  in  the  political  context.  These  are  current  situa- 
tions which  we  believe  drive  the  need  for  a  continuing  program  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  as  a  community,  that  is  the  Jewish 
community  of  the  United  States,  have  an  obligation  to  urge  that 
our  country  do  its  part  in  enabling  the  Jewish  population  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  those  who  want  to  leave,  to  get  out  of  harm's 
way. 

We  can't  ignore  the  lessons  of  the  past  as  symbolized  by  the  yel- 
low star  which  I  showed  you  earlier.  We  have  a  window  of  oppor- 
tunity now  and  urge  that  the  United  States  respond  appropriately 
within  the  framework  of  the  55,000  numbers  proposed  for  the  So- 
viet East  European  program  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wenick.  I  appreciate 
your  statement  and  everyone's  statement. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wenick  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Martin  A.  Wenick,  Executive  Vice  President,  Hebrew 

Immigrant  Aid  Society 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  I  am  Martin 
Wenick,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society  (HIAS), 
the  international  migration  agency  of  the  American  Jewish  community.  Since  its 
founding  in  1880,  HIAS  has  Brought  over  four  million  Jewish  and  non-Jewish 
refugees  from  all  over  the  world  to  the  shores  of  the  United  States.  In  recent 
years,  this  agency's  efforts  have  been  focused  upon  helping  Jewish  refugees 
from  the  former  Soviet  Union  escape  from  a  threatening  environment  to  reunite 
with  family  members  here  in  this  country. 

I  once  again  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present  to  you  our  views  as  you  prepare 
to  consider  refugee  admissions  needs  from  all  regions  of  the  world  for  Federal 
Fiscal  Year  1 994.  This  year,  the  world  became  an  even  less  hospitable  place  for 
growing  refugee  populations  at  a  time  when  many  nations  are  reluctant  to 
address  the  causes  and  effects  of  their  displacement.  With  this  in  mind,  we 
regard  this  consultation  process  as  an  auspicious  moment  to  affirm  the  principle 
of  humanitarian  rescue  in  the  midst  of  a  national  debate  on  immigration  and 
asylum  policy. 

The  U.S.  refugee  program  continues  to  be  an  example  of  a  highly  effective 
public/private  partnership,  through  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
fleeing  fear  and  oppression  have  been  successfully  resettled.  These  refugees  and 
their  children  have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  economy,  the  culture  and  the 
overall  community  of  this  nation. 

Together  with  our  voluntary  agency  colleagues,  HIAS  made  its  comments  and 
recommendations  on  FY94  refugee  needs  at  the  consultation  held  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs.  Our  collective 
recommendation  for  the  FY94  world-wide  refugee  admissions  total,  as  I  appear 
before  you  today  is  150,000  admissions.  This  includes  55,000  admissions  from 
the  former  Soviet  Union/Eastern  Europe  region,  of  which  approximately  50,000 
would  be  from  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

In  recognition  of  the  testimonies  offered  by  my  voluntary  agency  colleagues  and 
our  joint  recommendation  as  submitted  to  the  Committee,  Iwill  direct  my  remarks 
to  the  problems  and  threats  currently  facing  Jews  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
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PackBTOund. 

The  Jews  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  represent  the  third  largest  Jewish  population 
in  the  world  and  the  laraest  remaining  Jewish  population  in  post-war  Europe. 
Ever  since  World  War  11,  and  most  actively  since  the  mid-1 960's,  the  fate  of 
Soviet  Jewry  was  and  remains  a  priority  concern  for  Jewish  communities  living  in 
the  West.  During  the  Communist  era,  we  were  driven  by  the  need  for 
international  recognition  of  a  beisic  principle:  that  individuals  living  under 
oppressive  governments  have  the  basic  human  rights  of  freedom  of  movement 
and  of  religious  and  cultural  freedom  without  fear  of  reprisal  and  persecution  for 
exercising  that  right.  In  spite  of  the  many  fonmidabte  obstacles  imposed  by  the 
Soviet  government,  much  of  this  effort  focused  on  ensuring  the  right  to  emigrate. 

We  recognize  the  key  role  played  by  the  United  States  in  making  this  migration  a 
reality;  the  United  States  was  the  driving  force  that  put  human  rights  on  the 
agenda  of  issues  to  be  addressed  in  bilateral  relations  between  the  two 
superpowers.  Legislative  efforts,  such  as  the  adoption  of  the  Jackson-Vanick 
amendment,  and  the  U.S.  role  in  devek>pment  of  the  Helsinki  Accords  through  the 
CSCE  were  historic  and  effective.  Through  these  actions,  the  U.S.  set  a  standard 
to  which  Soviet  Jews  and  other  concerned  activists  could  appeal,  and  by  taking 
these  steps,  the  U.S.  stipulated  that  human  rights  (including  the  right  to  emigrate 
and  the  refusal  to  tolerate  anti-Semitism)  was  an  international  concern  of 
governments  and  NGO's. 


The  Paradox  of  the  PosKkild  War  Era 

Since  1 988,  we  have  seen  the  continued  exodus  of  large  numtsers  of  Soviet  Jews 
from  the  various  republics.  Since  October,  1989,  those  with  immediate  relatives 
in  the  United  States  are  eligible  for  consideration  for  the  U.S.  refugee  program; 
the  rest  are  migrating  woridwide,  mostly  to  Israel.  This  reflects  the  paradox  of  the 
situation  in  which  they  now  find  themselves:  while  this  new  freedom  is 
unprecedented  and  indicates  the  relaxation  of  state  sponsored  anti-Semitism  and 
related  restrictions,  the  overall  instability  in  the  individual  republics  leads  many 
Jews  to  conclude  that  populist  anti-Semitism  survives  and  is  nurtured  by  the 
extreme  political,  social,  and  economic  dislocation. 
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Country  CondHions  in  the  former  Soviat  Union  (FSU) 

While  each  republic  deserves  more  individuai  analysis  than  is  possible  in  this 
forum,  I  want  to  make  some  observations  that  are  generally  applicable  to  thiose 
that  produce  most  of  the  U.S.  bound  Soviet  Jewish  refugees.  To  appreciate  their 
assertions  of  a  well  founded  fear  of  persecution,  it  Is  crucial  to  understand  the 
context,  both  historic  and  current,  in  which  they  live. 

With  limited  exceptions,  the  republics  of  the  FSU  are  undergoing  extraordinary 
internal  difficulties.  Theirs  is  an  unprecedented  attempt  to  simultaneously 
establish  political,  social  and  economic  systems  after  three  generations  of 
Communist  rule  and  previous  Czarist  rule.  The  difficulty  of  attempting  such  a 
massive  transition  is,  by  now,  common  knowledge  and  abundantly  clear. 
Although  there  are  diverging  predictions  on  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  traumatic 
process,  the  following  statements  reflect  our  assessment  of  the  present  situation: 

1 .  Political  and  Economic  Turmoil  and  Ethnic  Conflict 

The  political  and  economic  turmoil  which  has  gripped  the  FSU  has 
been  intensified  by  the  unleashing  of  ethnic  hatreds  and  associated 
territorial  and  cultural  claims  all  across  the  country.  In  Azerbaijan, 
Anmenia,  Georgia,  Moldova  and  In  Central  Asia,  simmering  grievances 
between  ethnic  minorities  and  indigenous  populations  have  erupted  into 
open  military  conflict. 

2.  Resistance  and  Resentment  of  Free  Market  Economy 

The  efforts  of  Russian  President  Yeltsin  and  his  CIS 
counterparts  to  achieve  a  free  market  economy  have  met  with 
resistance  and  resentment  from  remnants  of  the  old  guard  Communist 
bureaucracy,  still  in  positions  of  influence,  as  well  as  from  many  in  the 
general  populace,  which  must  suffer  the  grim  practical  consequences  of 
radical  economic  reform. 

3.  Destabilized  RiAile,  Inflation,  Fear  of  increased  Unemployment 

With  the  continued  destabilization  of  the  ruble  and  removal  of 
price  controls,  prices  of  goods  and  services  have  spiralled  upward,  far 
outstripping  the  limited  capacity  of  the  average  family's  monthly  salary. 
At  the  same  time,  job  stability  is  diminishing  and  many  are  predicting 
large  scale  unemployment. 
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4.  Resentmerrt  of  the  V\ndeningEoonomic  and  Social  Gap  Between 
Hiaves''  and  "Have  Nots' 

The  economic  freefall  has  exacerbated  social  discontent  and  friction, 
particularly  with  regard  to  perceptions  of  "haves"  and  "have  nots"  within 
society  at  large,  the  past  year  has  seen  the  widening  economic  and 
social  gap  between  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  benefit  from  the  new 
free  markets  and  the  majority  who  are  not.  Increased  displays  of  this 
new  wealth  and  material  consumption  are  evident  in  the  major  cities 
and  can  be  provocative  to  those  who  are  left  behind,  particulariy  in  a 
society  that  has  traditionally  seen  these  as  negative  and  insidious 
trends.  Many  of  those  on  the  sidelines  are  not  realizing  any  personal 
gain  from  the  free  market,  yet  they  lost  the  security  (or  the  illusion)  of 
the  "safety  net"  provided  by  a  socialist  system. 

5.  Weakness  and  Inadiflity  of  Central  and  Local  Authorities  to  Maintain 
Social  Order 

In  the  past  year  the  influence  and  intimidation  by  feariess  and 
competing  criminal  organizations  have  spread.  This,  in  turn,  reflects 
the  violent  crime  and  lawlessness  that  abound  and  the  weakness  and 
inability  of  central  and  local  authorities  to  respond  and  maintain  any 
semblance  of  order. 

6.  Political  Instability;  Lack  of  Basic  Political  Consensus 

A  key  to  understanding  the  actions  of  Russia  -  and  for  that  matter,  the 
other  independent  republics  -  is  to  follow  and  forecast  how  each 
republic  ultimately  chooses  to  define  its  national  interest.  In  Russia,  the 
tensions  between  the  relatively  liberal  forces,  as  represented  by 
President  Yeltsin  and  his  counterparts,  and  the  more  conservative 
officials  that  dominate  the  Pariiament,  have  created  a  standoff  that  is 
but  one  symbol  of  the  level  of  political  instability  of  the  present 
government. 

In  this  past  year,  we  have  seen  members  of  the  former  Communist 
leadership  re-emerge  as  newly  elected  officials  throughout  the  republics 
of  the  FSU.  In  fact,  many  of  these  men  maintained  power  and 
influence  since  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  government  and  have  merely 
adapted  their  platforms  to  secure  their  positions. 
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The  self-described  democratic  forces  are  mindful  that  they  must 
contend  with  considerable  public  sentiment: 

a.  that  includes  a  demoralizBd  miitary  foroe 

b.  that  is  defnoraizBd,  apalhetic  and^or  cynicai  and  divided 

by  the  worsening  eoonomic.  and  social  conditions 

c.  that  must  come  to  terms  with  a  coHective  ideology  gone 

banloupt  only  to  be  replaced  by  a  government  in  the  position  of 
seeking  relief  and  favors  from  Western  countries  and  the 
emulation  of  Western  values  imposed  on  their  society.  (This  is 
particulariy  true  with  regard  to  the  older  population.) 

d.  that  for  Russians,  means  envisioning  the  future  of  Russia 

as  a  remainder  of  what  was  once  a  Russian  empire  and  facing 
the  forces  and  consequences  of  long-suppressed  resentment  of 
Russian  domfnance  by  natives  of  the  other  republics. 

7.  The  reality  of  the  post-cold  war  era,  simply  put,  is  that  the 

Onwellian  system  has  given  way  to  a  society  driven  by  conflicting  and 
unknown  forces  and  the  major  threat  now  is  the  instability  of  the  central 
governments.  The  symptoms  of  volatility  are  twofold: 

a.  these  governments  are  vulnerable  to  internal  threats  from 

opposition  forces  within  the  respective  republics; 

b.  the  relations  between  the  various  republics  are  tenuous 

and  often  charged  with  hostility,  particulariy  between  Ukraine 
and  Russia. 

Both  of  these  factors  are  cause  for  concern  and  contribute  to  the 
instability  of  the  region. 

The  cunent  situation  is,  in  effect,  a  high-stakes  contest  for  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  of  the  various  republics.  It  is  proper  to  ask 
wtiether  the  present  transitkm  perkxJ  can  offer  enough  to  inspire  belief 
ttiat  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  persevere  to  attain  a  more 
democratk:  and  humane  society,  or  wiH  people  fall  prey  to 
disillusionment  and  seek  ttieir  comfort  and  solution  witti  the 
authoritarian/nationaiistK  movements  ttiat  have  akeady  surfaced  and 
ttvive  on  misery,  nostalgia  and  willingness  to  blame  specifk:  groups  for 
their  troubles? 
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Meanwhile,  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  groups,  including 
ultra-nationalistic  movements,  are  growing.  Once  again,  this  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  deteriorating  conditions  and  unleashed  passions  within 
the  republics.  A  common  theme  of  these  movements  is  the  desire  to 
return  to  a  time  of  pride  and  primacy  of  the  dominant  ethnic  group 
"Indiginous"  to  the  region.  In  reality,  this  either  excludes  other  ethnic 
groups  or  puts  them  at  an  extreme  and  dangerous  disadvantage. 


Present-Day  Manifestafions  of  Anti-Semitism 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  of  turmoil  that  I  present  to  you  today  our  assessment  of 
the  current  situation  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the  FSU. 

The  ironies  of  the  cun-ent  situation  for  the  Jewish  population  are  profound.  On 
the  one  hand,  this  phase  of  the  post-cold  war  era  is  the  first  time  in  three 
generations  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  Jewish  religious  and  cultural  life  to 
develop  without  official  restraints  and  for  Soviet  Jews  to  freely  interact  with  Jews 
from  other  countries.  All  of  this  we  welcome  and  encourage  for  the  chance  for 
(Soviet)  Jews  to  learn  about  themselves  and  their  heritage  in  a  way  other  than  the 
negative  stereotyping  that  prevailed  around  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  a 
historic  window  of  opportunity  for  the  Jewish  people  to  emigrate  en  masse  from  a 
region  and  culture  that  has  never  overcome  its  hostility  to  Jews  although  the 
manifestations  and  tactics  have  varied  cyclically  through  the  years,  in  fact,  every 
month  for  ttie  past  six  years.  ttKMisands  of  Jews  continue  to  leave  ttie  FSU  botfi 
because  of  and  in  spite  of  the  new  freedoms  ttiat  came  with  the  collapse  of  ttie 
central  Soviet  govemmenL 

The  general  society  is  first  emerging  from  a  system  in  which  the  government  was 
oppressive  and  omnipresent,  its  strictures  included  a  state  policy  of 
anti-Semitism  that  followed  people  through  their  lives,  careers  and  associations. 
In  retrospect,  it  is  recognized  that  the  restrictive  policies  also  kept  the  grass-root 
forces  of  anti-Semitism  in  check  as  well,  as  it  suited  the  government's  purpose. 
Now,  the  long-hated  system  is  replaced  by  an  open  society  with  no  democratic 
tradition,  characterized  by  its  own  lack  of  self-control  and  discipline.  The  extent  of 
social  discord  ttveatens  Jews  at  ttie  very  time  tfiat  one's  Jewishness  is  of 
relativBly  fitUe  official  consequence. 
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It  is  impossible  to  explain  rationally  the  phenomenon  of  anti-Semitism.  We  are 
even  seeing  evidence  of  anti-Semitism  in  countries  where,  for  all  intents  arid 
purposes,  Jewish  communities  have  ceased  to  exist,  i.e.  Poland  and  Slovakia, 
We  are  quite  able  to  recognize  those  societal  elements  that  can  create  an 
atmosphere  of  a  well-founded  fear  when  combined  with  increased  threats  to 
individuals  and  to  personal  and  communal  Jewish  property. 


We  maintain  that  all  anti-Semitic  acts  are  universally  despicable.  We 
maintain  that  the  conclusion  drawn  by  a  reasonable  person  (of  a  welMbunded 
fear)  when  uoiifiuiiUng  anti-Semitism  firsthand  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  place 
and  context  in  which  it  occurs. 

When  assessing  the  current  risks  to  the  Jews  in  the  FSU  the  following  factors 
must  be  considered: 

1.  Historical  Context  For  Jewish  Vulnerability  in  the  Region  of  the  FSU 

For  several  centuries,  the  Jewish  population  in  the  FSU/Russian 
Empire  has  t>een  seen  as  the  'other*  or  ttie  scapegoat  at  both 
govermnental  and  grassroots  levels,  particularly  in  times  of  polit'jal, 
social  and  ecorwmic  upheaval.  The  notorious  Protocols  of  the 
Elders  of  Zion.  the  fabricated  accusations  of  ritual  murder,  the 
Doctors  Plot,  and  the  very  word  "pogrom"  and  its  connotations  are 
symt)ols  of  the  dubious  legacy  of  anti-Semitism  in  this  region  from 
within  this  past  century  alonel  During  the  previous  two  centuries, 
Jews  were  restricted  to  living  within  designated  and  limited  areas  of 
the  Russian  Empire. 

TTie  individuals  wtK>  are  now  leaving  the  FSU  are  the  children,  and 
sometimes  tfie  survivors  themselves,  of  these  ongoing  cydes  of 
terror  and  restrictions.  While  there  is  an  ebb  and  a  flow  to  the 
manifBstation  of  antinJewish  feeling,  to  them,  their  parents  and 
grandparents,  it  happened  next  door  and  on  their  doorsteps.  The 
perpetrators,  the  victims  and  ttieir  sympathizers  would  in  all 
likelihood  agree  that  any  such  occurrence  was  not  merely  a  social 
aberration  of  the  moment 

In  the  recently  acclaimed  bool<  Lenin's  Tomb  by  David  Remnick, 
formeriy  a  Washington  Post  correspondent  in  Moscow,  he 
interviewed  a  Jewish  woman  contemplating  the  situation  for  Jews  in 
the  FSU  as  she  contemplates  her  own  future: 
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"  ...the  scale  of  anti-Semitism  here  is  unique,. ..Here 
anti-Semitism  is  political,  it  is  a  weight  on  the  political  balance. 
Our  government  will  sell  Jews  or  not  sell  Jews,  will  let  them  go  or 
not,  depending  on  what  it  gets  in  return.  Jews  are  a  card  in  the 
political  game.  And  this  makes  anti-Semitism  more  dangerous 
because  you  never  know  how  politics  will  change  and  what  they 
will  do  with  us  the  next  time  around." 


While  the  official  policies  of  tolefance  and  oonciiation  toward  Jews 
and  other  religious  minorities  in  the  FSU  are  welcomed  by  the 
Jewish  population,  it  does  not  address  the  fear  engendered  by  the 
historical  predilection  of  the  populace  at  large  to  point  a  finger  at  the 
Jew  in  times  of  trouble.  The  proliferation  of  grassroots 
anti-Semitism  and  tfie  decentralization  of  power  tias  rendered 
limited  (at  best)  the  abiBty  of  government  auttwrities  in  ttie 
successor  states  to  protect  Jews  from  ttns  type  of  persecution. 

?.  Impact  of  Current  Social.  Economic  and  Political  InstabiEtv 

I've  touched  on  the  overall  instability  in  the  FSU  and  the  underlying 
causes.  Russia,  for  example,  successfully  rid  itself  of  the  Soviet 
dictatorship  but  faces  the  ordeal  of  restructuring  from  a  chaos  that  was 
not  brought  about  by  invading  enemies  but  resulted  from  a  system  that 
emerged  from  within,  in  many  respects  it  is  more  difficult,  as  a  nation, 
to  come  to  terms  with  this  reality  and  the  resulting  hardships.  In 
contrast,  it  was  possible  to  rally  the  national  spirit  against  a  foreign 
force  as  they  so  memorably  did  during  Worid  War  II. 

This  has  had  a  significant  impact  upon  the  Jewish  population,  which 
through  the  last  three  centuries  in  Russia  has  been  accused  (and 
continues  to  be  accused)  of  formulating  diabolical  plans  to  rob  the 
masses  of  their  money  and  possessions,  or  at  the  very  least,  benefiting 
at  the  expense  of  others.  The  irrationality  of  anti-Semitism  is  such  that 
the  Jews  are  now  scapegoated  for  creating  both  the  communist  and 
capitalistic  systems  that  inflicted  and  now  inflict  severe  hardship  on  the 
populace  I 

Contrary  to  the  perception  of  the  specific  enrichment  of  Jews  during 
these  hard  times,  the  current  economic  situtation  has  in  fact  created 
great  problems  for  Jews  seeking  to  emigrate.  The  rapid  escalation  of 
prices  within  the  FSU  has  made  the  emigration  process  to  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  exceedingly  expensive  because  of  the  need  for 
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Jewish  families  from  all  over  the  country  to  make  a  number  of  trips  to 
Moscow  to  complete  refugee  processing  steps  required  by  U.S. 
authorites.  The  cost  of  this  internal  travel,  taking  into  account  tickets, 
and  food,  travel  and  lodging  while  in  Moscow  often  amounts  to  more 
than  half  a  year's  salary,  causing  great  hardship  for  families  who  must 
often  delay  their  departure  until  they  are  able  to  accumulate  the 
necessary  financial  resources.  This  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  funds  needed  to  pay  bribes  to  local  emigration  and  customs 
officials,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  increasing  virtually  on  a  daily  basis. 

3.  Impact  of  Inter-Bhnic  Conflict  and  Incfeased  Nationaiism 

The  open  military  conflicts  across  the  region  have  inflicted  much 
suffering  on  many  ethnic  groups  and  has  created  many  refugee 
situations  within  the  FSU  and  on  its  borders.  The  Jewish  population 
must  take  into  account  the  following  realities  in  assessing  their  own 
safety: 

a.  In  many  cases  of  the  military  conflicts  across  the  region,  Jews 
ha-e  been  caught  in  the  middle  and  are  pressured  to  take  sides. 
They  are  fearful  of  recrimination  if  they  do  qe  if  they  do  not. 

b.  With  responsible  leadership,  nationalist  movements  can  be  a 
positive  rather  than  a  destructive  force.  It  can  set  as  its  goals  the 
political  and  cultural  empowerment  for  specific  ethnic  groups.  Yet 
all  too  often  the  means  to  this  end  are  destructive,  i.e.  utilizing 
the  revival  of  ethnic  hatred  and  suppression  of  tolerance  and 
democratic  plurilism.  The  increased  nationalism  is  manifest  in 
various  ways,  in  different  republics  of  the  FSU: 

*  Many  non-Russian  republics  are  implementing  restrictive 
laws  of  citizenship  and  language  intended  to  elevate  the 
"native"  local  nationality  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other 
groups,  particulariy  Russians,  living  in  their  midst.  In 
some  non-Russian  areas,  the  local  population  has 
become  hostile  to  the  Russian  population,  perceived  as 
the  "oppressors".  Because  many  of  the  Jews  in  the 
non-Russian  states  are  Russian  speaking,  they  have  been 
grouped  together  with  the  Russian  population. 

'  Within  Russia,  the  nationalist  movements  have  assumed 
a  more  neo-fascistic  tone  and,  in  their  zeal,  have  been 
vociferously  anti-Semitic.  The  Russian  nationalist 
movements  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  numerous 
anti-Semitic  newspapers  that  are  now  widely  circulated 
and  for  the  public  demonstrations  that  convey  the  same 
message:  that  Jews  are  the  source  of  the  economic 
troubles  in  Russia  and  that  "Baruch"  Yeltsin  is  pandering 
to  Jewish  interests  in  his  efforts  to  establish  a  free  market 
economy.  This  theme  is  consistent  in  many  of  the 
cartoons  and  literature  that  is  available  to  the  general 
public. 
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'  Extreme  Islamic  fundamentalism  is  influencing  the  local 
politics  in  Central  Asia. 

A  common  fact  for  Jews  in  this  nationalistic  climate  in  the  various 
republics  is  that,  unlike  the  other  ethnic  groups  at  risk  throughout 
the  region,  the  Jews  have  no  native  republic  or  areas  within  the 
FSU  as  do  members  of  virtually  all  other  ethnic  groups. 


4.  Impact  of  Experiences  of  Anti-Samitism  in  the  Current  CTimate 


For  years,  HIAS  has  been  hearing  and  reporting  on  the  numerous 
anti-Semitic  incidents  that  Jews  encounter  on  a  regular  basis  in 
many  regions  in  the  FSU.  As  previously  mentioned,  there  is  an  ebb 
and  the  flow  (but  never  a  cessation)  of  these  occurrences  to  the 
point  that  at  its  ebb,  some  people,  Jews  included,  have  come  to 
expect  this  as  part  of  everyday  life.  Recently  however,  the  incidents 
have  escalated  to  elicit  a  level  of  concern  that  is  beyond  "business 
as  usual": 

*  increased  targeted  vandaBsm  to  irafividijal  and  oommunai 
Jewish  property  (synagogues,  cemetaries.  broken  windows, 
hostile  graffiti) 

'    increased  reports  of  verbal  ttweats  and  actual  assaults  against 
"kJentifiably"  Jewish  individuals 

*  proliferation  of  anti-Semitic  written  materials 

*  renewed  drcuiation  of  anti-SemHic  stereotypes,  myitis, 
documents,  and  hostile  caricatures  ttiat  were  common  prior  to 
the  Communist  era 

An  important  element  to  this  bwreased  concern  (on  ttie  part  of  the 
Jewish  population)  is  the  silence  of  tiie  piesent-day  governments  in 
ttie  face  of  these  omirmus  devekipments. 


Attached  to  this  testimony  are  several  of  the  more  recent  reports 
from  the  general  media  that  alert  us  to  the  fact  that  anIi-Semitic 
threats  and  actual  related  acts  of  vandalism  and  physical  harm  are 
on  tfie  rise  at  a  time  wtien  both  ttie  perpetrators  and  ttie  victims 
know  that  ttie  government  authorities  cannot  or  win  not  intervene. 
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HIAS  Attachment  A:  the  recent  article  In  the  Chicago  Trtbuna 
(July  25,  1993); 

HIAS  Attachment  B:  the  broadcast  report  on  "Morning  Edition, 
National  Public  Radio  (August  11,1 993); 

HIAS  Attachment  C:  The  cartoon  reprinted  In  the  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  (September  13, 1993); 

These  reveal  that  this  Is  an  upward  trend  that  should  be  of  concern 
to  all  those  committed  to  the  struggle  against  anti-Semitism  and 
other  "isms"  that  single  out  groups  for  hostility  because  of  their 
ethnicity  or  religious  backgound. 

We  also  submit  for  your  consideration  an  essay  written  by  Natan 
Sharansky  (The  Jerusalem  Report.  September  23,  1 993,  HIAS 
Attachment  D)  in  which  he  offers  his  latest  assessment  of  the 
dangers  to  the  democratic  experiment  in  the  former  Communist 
worid...and  to  the  Jews  who  still  remain  in  the  FSU. 


Bosnia  Next  Poor 

The  year  1993  Is  already  going  into  history  as  the  year  in  which  the  atrocities 
committed  against  civilians  in  the  fomier  Yugoslavia  and  the  refugee  crisis  that 
was  produced  are  unmatched  in  scale  (in  Europe)  since  the  Worid  War  II  era. 
Many  people,  including  the  members  of  InterAction  and  the  Jewish  community  at 
large,  have  been  outspoken  in  their  anguish  over  this  ongoing  tragedy  in  Bosnia. 
Analogies  to  the  Nazi  genocide  have  been  made  repeatedly  and  are  painfully 
evident  to  Jews  woridwide.  HIAS  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  implore  the 
United  States  Government  and  particulariy  this  subcommittee,  to  see  to  it  that  the 
needs  of  this  refugee  population  are  addressed. 

In  addition  to  sharing  the  concerns  of  the  international  community,  Jews  and 
other  ethnic  minorities  in  the  FSU  can  take  no  comfort  in  witnessing  how  the 
situation  next  door  in  Bosnia  has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate. 

The  former  Yugoslavia  is  an  uncomfortable  but  undeniable  reminder  that  historic 
patterns  of  ethnic  conflict  -  even  when  interrupted  by  decades  of  peaceful 
co-existance  and  unity  under  one  government  -  can  resurface  seemingly 
overnight  to  create  a  humanitarian  crisis  of  unthinkable  proportions. 
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The  Washington  Post  September  5, 1 993  segment  of  a  series  on  The  SSa^g  bf 
Communism  miAS  Attachment  E)  focused  on  Yugoslavia  and  alerts  those  of  us 
who  are  not  living  in  the  immediate  neighlwrhood  that  "economic  collapse, 
nationalist  conflict  could  replay  in  Russia...it  represents  the  worst-case  scenario 
awaiting  the  FSU  if  the  monumental  transition  now  underway  from  communism  to 
free  markets  and  democracy  is  bungled."  Included  in  the  comprehensive  analysis 
was  the  observation  made  by  former  Soviet  prime  minister  Nikolai  Ryzkhov  when 
he  visited  Vukovar  (Croatia)  some  weeks  ago;  he  was  disturtjed  the  most  by  the 
parallels  between  Yugoslavia's  descent  into  violence  and  the  political  crisis  in 
Russia. 


Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude  by  reiterating  that  while  we  all  hope  one 
day  for  the  emergence  of  peaceful  and  democratic  conditions  in  the  republics  of 
the  FSU,  in  which  the  rights  and  safety  of  individuals  of  all  religious  and  ethnic 
groups  can  be  protected,  that  day  has  not  yet  arrived.  For  the  reasons  I  have 
outlined  here  today  -  the  historical  position  of  Jews  in  times  of  trouble  in  a  region 
that  has  never  overcome  its  hostility  to  Jews  ,  the  impact  of  current  political  and 
economic  and  social  instabilKes,  the  increase  in  inter-ethnic  conflicts  and 
ultra-nationalism,  and  continued  manifestations  of  anti-Semitism  throughout  the 
Commonwealth-  we  believe  that  the  sizeable  Jewish  population  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  remains  at  serious  risk.  We  urge  you  to  take  this  into  consideration 
as  you  prepare  your  recommendations  for  the  U.S.  refugee  program  for  Rscal 
Year  1994. 
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HIAS  Attachment  B 


TRANSCRIPT  OF  MIKE  SHUSTER  REPORT  ON  RISING  ANTI- 
SEMmSM  IN  RUSSIA,  BROADCAST  ON  'MORNING  EOITION.' 
NATIONAL  PUBLIC  RADIO,  8/11/93 


BOB  EDWARDS  (Host):  For  centuries,  anti-Semitism  in  Russia  went  well  beyond 
discrimination.  It  was  openly  sanctioned  by  czarist,  and  later,  Soviet  governments. 
Today,  Russia's  government  no  longer  upholds  official  anti-Semitic  policies,  but  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  renewed  and  increasingly  violent  anti- 
Semitism  appears  to  be  spreading. 

This  summer  in  Moscow,  there  have  been  numerous  attacks  on  Russian  Jews  and 
several  of  their  synagogues  have  been  vandalized.  In  the  pages  of  ultra-nationalist 
newspapers  and  journals,  anti-Semitic  propaganda  seems  to  be  proliferating. 
Nonetheless,  Russia's  government  has  done  little,  if  anything,  to  address  the  problem. 
NPR's  Mike  Shuster  reports  from  Moscow. 

MIKE  SHUSTER  (Reporter):  It  seems  that  almost  every  week  now  there  is  another 
incident  of  anti-Semitic  vancfalism.  Jewish  graves  have  been  defiled  in  increasing  number; 
several  synagogues  have  been  attacked  at  nigfit,  usually  by  groups  of  a  dozen  or  more 
stone-throwing  uniformed  men.  Windows  have  been  broken,  swastikas  scrawled  on  the 
walls.  Vladimir  Fyorderosky,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Jewish  Religious  Associations 
in  Moscow,  told  recently  of  several  incidents  at  the  Choral  Synagogue  in  central  Moscow. 

VLADIMIR  FYORDEROSKY,  (Chairman,  Committee  of  Jewish  Religious  Associations) 
(translated):  Near  our  synagogue,  our  cantor  was  beaten  up  just  because  he  was  out 
walking  with  a  skullcap  on.  He  was  walking  only  100  yards  from  the  synagogue. 
Someone  came  up  to  him  and  asked,  "Who  are  you?"  And  after  that,  they  beat  up  this 
old  man,  72  years  old.  It  was  terrible  because  he  was  bleeding  profusely.  It  forced  us 
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to  think  hard.  A  few  days  later,  hooligans  threw  stones  through  the  windows  of  the 
second  floor  of  the  synagogue,  where  we  have  our  school,  our  yeshiva. 

SHUSTER:  Fyorderosky  was  especially  incensed  by  these  incidents  because  the 
synagogue  could  not  get  the  Moscow  police  to  respond. 

FYORDEROSKY  (translated):  When  we  called  the  26th  Police  Precinct,  they  said  it  was 
just  vandals  and  the  police  never  come  over  on  such  occasions.  Now  they  claim  that 
they  actually  did  come  to  the  synagogue.  Of  course,  we'll  fix  the  windows,  we'll  erase 
what's  on  the  walls.  What* s  realty  frightening  is  that  we  feel  a  great  danger,  and  it's  not 
what  we've  been  used  to,  the  constant  threat  of  physical  violence.  We  feel  completely 
defenseless. 

SHUSTER:  For  centuries,  Russia  has  been  fertile  ground  for  anti-Semitism  and  the  Soviet 
govemment  incorporated  anti-Semitism  into  its  policies  and  its  practices.  It  kept  Jews  out 
of  govemment  and  the  army  and  commerce,  channeling  them  into  the  arts  and  sciences. 
That  official  policy  has  now  disappeared,  says  Anatoly  Shabad,  a  member  of  the  Russian 
parliament,  who  participated  in  recent  hearings  on  anti-Semrtism.  And  Shabad  says  the 
problems  of  coping  with  new  and  often  difficult  economic  conditions  have  caused  the  old 
forms  of  anti-Semitism  to  reappear. 

ANATOLY  SHABAD  (Russian  Parliament  Member):  Now  that  the  State  anti-Semitism  is 
no  longer  here,  the  arrti-Semitism  in  everyday  life  is  growing.  The  most  important  reason 
for  this  is  the  general  instability,  the  economic  hardship,  which  makes  people  look  for 
enemies,  and  the  govemment  opposition  misuses  these  tendencies. 

SHUSTER:  Often  in  brazenly  public  fashion,  on  any  given  day,  a  visitor  can  stand  outside 
the  Lenin  Museum  just  north  of  Red  Square  and  listen  to  neo-Stalinists  and  others  bitter 
about  the  collapse  of  Communism  blame  the  Jews  for  all  the  troubles  of  Russia. 
Frequently,  they  paint  Jewish  stars  over  the  face  of  Boris  Yeltsin  on  posters,  a  symbol 
that  Yeltsin  has  sold  Russia  out  to  Zionism.  This  attitude  is  so  prevalerrt  that  Shabad  is 
uneasy  when  he  goes  to  work  in  the  Russian  Parliament.  The  Parliament  is  dominated 
by  Yeltsin's  enemies,  many  of  whom  subscribe  to  this  admixture  of  neo-Communism  and 
extreme  Russian  nationalism  that  has  become  a  potent  medium  for  anti-Semitism. 

SHABAD:  Physically  dangerous.  I  don't  feel  myself  safe  when  I  am  among  my 
colleagues.  My  name  is  obviously  Jewish.  I'm  Jewish  on  my  father's  side.  They  openly 
advise  me  to  go  to  Israel  when  they  are  not  satisfied  with  my  speeches  in  the  pariiament. 
This  means  that  you  have  no  moral  right  to  be  a  member  of  the  parliament,  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  Russia.  This  is  the  exact  meaning  of  this  advice  to  go  to  Israel. 

SHUSTER:  Many  people  here  express  the  fear  that  when  members  of  the  Russian 
Pariiament  behave  in  this  vwiy  or  when  newspapers  like  Pravda,  the  former  official  daily 
of  the  Communist  Party,  publish  anti-Semitic  diatribes,  then  violence  on  the  street  might 
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not  be  far  behind. 


Several  months  ago,  Pravda  printed  an  article  about  the  brutal  murder  of  a  Russian 
Orthodox  monk.  Police  had  already  an-ested  a  suspect,  but  Pravda  speculated  that  some 
form  of  Satanic  worship  was  involved  in  this  murder  and  then  repeated  the  ancient 
fabrication  that  Hasidim,  the  ultra-Orthodox  Jewish  sect,  routinely  practice  ritual  murder. 
For  Yehuda  Levine,  a  Hasidic  Jew  who  works  in  Moscow's  Habad  synagogue,  this  is  the 
same  sort  of  malice  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  Party  employed  in  Germany. 

YEHUDA  LEVINE  (Habad  synagogue  employee):  If  s  a  provocation  because  they  wanted 
to  make  a  pogrom.  It's  just  a  suggested  provocation  for  it  This  article  is  clear.  It's  the 
same  thing  like  Hitler  did.  You  understand?  He  understood  very  clearly  what  he  was 
doing,  and  these  people,  the*     lo  understand  what  they  do. 

SHUSTER;  A  law  exists  in  Russia  that  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  print  anything  that 
incites  readers  to  racial  hatred  or  ethnic  strife,  but  ironically  the  extreme  nationalist  group 
known  as  Pamyat  is  using  this  law  to  sue  a  Jewish  newspaper,  Hifi  International  Jewish 
Gazette.  Two  years  ago,  The  Jewish  Gazette  printed  a  list  of  publications  it  considered 
anti-Semitic  and  it  put  Pamyats  paper  among  them.  Pamyats  leader  claimed  this  in  itself 
fanned  the  flames  of  racial  hatred  and  is  suing  on  that  basis.  The  Jewish  Gazette's 
editor,  Tankred  Golenpolsky,  is  mounting  an  ingenious  defense. 

TANKRED  GOLENPOLSKY  (Editor,  Tha  Intematinnal  Jewish  Gazette):  I  could  choose, 
frankly  speaking,  any  article  in  his  newspaper  because  all  of  them  are  blatantly  anti- 
Semitic.  However,  I  said  that  I  consider  anti-Semitic  the  publication  of  The  Protocols  Of 
thR  FIders  of  Zion. 

SHUSTER:  The  Protocols  of  the  Eldnrs  of  Zion  is  a  pamphlet  from  the  turn  of  the  century 
which  purports  to  be  the  plan  of  Jewish  leaders  to  maintain  wortd  domination  and  destroy 
Christianity.  It  was  actually  a  forgery  written  by  the  secret  police  of  Czar  Nicholas  II.  In 
the  1920s,  the  pamphlet  became  popular  in  Germany.  Hitler  called  it  an  incomparable 
wort<  in  his  biography  Main  Kamof.  Golenpolsky  sees  ttiis  case  as  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  point  about  anti-Semitism  m  Russia,  new  and  old. 

GOLENPOLSKY:  The  only  country  where  they  were  concocted,  Russia,  has  never  spoke 
out  against  Ths  Prntocols  nf  the  Elders  of  Zion.  and  that  is  why  I  decided  to  kind  of  fill 
in  this  blank  space,  actually  turn  the  case,  which  was  against  me,  to  turn  the  tables  and 
push  it  against  THr  ProtQCol.«;  nf  the  Eiders  of  Zion.  which  is  happening  right  now. 

SHUSTER:  As  anti-Semitism  in  print  and  in  the  street  has  spread,  Jews  have  looked  to 
the  Russian  govemment  to  take  the  lead  in  condemning  it,  but  to  no  avail.  President 
Boris  Yeltsin  promised  to  meet  with  Jewish  leaders  neariy  a  year  ago,  but  so  far  no  such 
meeting  has  taken  place.  Like  their  Soviet  predecessors,  Russian  leaders  are  reluctant 
to  single  out  anti-Semitism  for  condemnation,  prefening  instead  to  criticize  all  forms  of 
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ethnic  prejudice,  of  which  there  is  certainly  an  overabundance  in  Russia  today.  Mark 
Krasnoselsky  who  heads  an  anti-Semitism  monitoring  group  in  Moscow,  expresses 
bitterness  at  the  inaction  of  Russia's  leaders. 


MARK  KRASNOSELSKY  (Anti-Semitism  Monitoring  Group  Chief)  (translated):  Not  a  word 
about  the  existence  of  the  problems  of  anti-Semitism  in  our  country.  Even  this  word  was 
never  mentioned.  That's  why  I  say  that  we  and  our  problems  are  something  that  remain 
out  of  sight.  If  this  word  is  not  pronounced,  it  means  tf  .at  we  haven't  reached  that  stage 
of  democratic  development  that  we  like  so  much  to  discuss. 

SHUSTER:  This  is  Mike  Sh'.ister  in  Moscow. 


(npr) 
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HIAS  Attachment  C 


I  WORLD  REPORT 


A  new  chill  in 
the  Russian  air 

Post-Soviet  infatuation  with  America  is  fading 

B 


randishing  a  portrait  of  Stalin  at 
a  conservative  rally  in  Moscow. 
'  retired  factory  worker  Raisa  Fyo- 
dorovna  fervently  denounces  Russia's 
enemies:  Boris  Yeltsin  ("a  traitor"); 
economic  reform  ('only  cnminals  pros- 
per'); democracy  ("under  Stalin  we  had 
order "),  and  a  foreign  villain  responsi- 
ble for  much  of  post-Commu- 
nist Russia's  malaise -ihe 
United  States. 

Conspiracy  theories  about  Zi- 
onists. Freemasons  and  others 
plotting  to  destroy  Mother  Rus- 
sia are  familiar  Russian  fare,  but 
Raisa  Fyodorovna's  anti-Ameri- 
canism is  rooted  in  new  griev- 
ances, not  the  old  xenophobia. 
"In  the  old  davs.  1  never  saw 
Americans,  but  1  thought  they 
were  good  people. '  she  says 
"Now  that  I  live  under  their  cap- 
italism and  have  seen  their 
crooked  businessmen.  1  know 
they  are  out  to  ruin  my  country. " 

American  pop  culture  still  en- 
thralls urban  youth,  older  Rus- 
sians still  recall  U.S.  aid  during 
World  War  II  and  most  reform- 
ers still  want  to  emulate  at  least 
parts  of  Amenca's  economic 
and  political  systems.  But  de- 
spite a  successful  tour  of  the 
United  States  last  week  by 
Prime  Minister  Victor  Cherno- 
mvrdin  and  a  visit  set  for  this 
week  by  Defense  Minister  Pavel 
Grachev,  there  are  unmistakable  .signs 
that  Russia's  post-Communist  affinity 
with  the  United  States  is  waning. 

Stung,  in  a  speech  just  two  weeks  be- 
fore his  trip  to  the  United  States.  Cher- 
nomyrdin sounded  more  like  a  pre-Gor- 
bachev  bureaucrat  (which  he  was)  than 
a  pro-market  reformer.  Stung  by  West- 
ern pressure  to  freeze  a  $350  million 
contract  to  sell  Russian  rocket  technol- 
ogy to  India  — a  dispute  that  has  since 
been  resolved  — Chernomyrdin  charged 
that  "those  who  rule  the  world  market 
now  are  not  at  all  interested  in  letting 
Russia  into  these  markets.  They  want 
Russia  finally  to  collapse. " 

In  a  fresh  assault  bv  conservatives  on 


Andrei  Kozyrev.  the  pro-Western  for- 
eign minister,  a  Russian  parliamentary 
commission  has  begun  investigating 
whether  the  Foreign  Ministry  is  pursu- 
ing policies  that  are  too  pro-American. 
And  in  a  letter  published  last  week.  Vic- 
tor Barannikov,  the  former  Russian  se- 
curity minister,  warned  that  "Western 


living  in  other  former  Soviet  republics. 

A  central  discussion  topic  at  a  Moscow 
business  conference  this  week  is  how  to 
set  up  "organization  structures'"  for  the 
"ousting  of  foreign  capital"  from  Rus- 
sia's market.  Such  venom  is  prompted  by 
the  influx  of  Westerners  eager  to  nail 
down  quick-money  deals  —  sometimes  by 
hoodwinking  Russian  partners. 

The  flood  of  high-priced  Western  con- 
sumer goods  that  has  delighted  Russia's 
wealthy  elite  has  meant  mostly  frustra- 
tion for  the  working  class,  which  has  been 
crushed  by  runaway  inflation.  Condi- 
tioned by  their  Soviet  upbringing,  many 
of  these  hard-pressed  Russians  have 
linked  the  fast-living,  decadent  Amenca 
portrayed  in  new,  hard-sell  advertise- 
ments to  the  explosion  of  crime  and 
other  social  woes  in  post-Soviet  Russia. 

There  mav  be  little  that  the  Clinton 
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Conspiracies.  Growing  ann-Amencan  sentiments  differ  from  traditional  Russian  xenophobia 


intelligence  services  have  been  establish- 
ing their  nets  around  our  motherland." 
When  the  Clinton  administration  re- 
sponded to  a  brief  Russian  suspension 
last  month  of  troop  withdrawals  from 
Lithuania  by  warning  that  Moscow  stood 
to  lose  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
U.S.  aid  if  the  troops  were  not  out  before 
early  October,  Russian  officials  reacted 
angrily.  "There  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
U.S.  foreign  policy  is  tilting  in  favor  of  the 
other  former  Soviet  republics  at  Russia's 
expense. '  says  Andranik  Migranyan.  a 
foreign-policy  adviser  to  Yeltsin.  Wash- 
ington. Migranyan  and  others  charge, 
shows  little  concern  for  the  safety  and 
rights  of  more  than  20  million  Russians 


administration  can  do  to  repair  Ameri- 
ca's deteriorating  image.  While  Russians 
complain  that  U.S.  aid  has  been  slow  in 
coming  (only  $40  million  of  the  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  U.S.  aid  promised  to  Yeltsin  at 
April's  Vancouver  summit  has  been 
spent),  there  are  at  least  as  many  bottle- 
necks at  the  Russian  end  as  there  are  in 
Washington.  And  giving  Yeltsin  Ameri- 
can support  without  providing  fodder  for 
his  conservative  critics  is  tricky. 

"Not  long  ago,  we  were  talking  about 
alliance  with  the  U.S.."  says  Yeltsin  ad- 
viser Migranyan.  "Now,  we  talk  about 
partnership  — at  most. "  ■ 

By  JEFF  TRIMBli  IN  MOSCOW 
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HIAS  Attachment  D 


Jewish  VIMjUa 


NATAN 
SHARANSKY 


A  Long, 
Hard  Look 


The  great  democratic  experiment 
in  the  former  Communist  world 
is  today  in  grave  danger.  The 
danger  is  not  limited  to  what  was 
Yugoslavia  or  the  Caucasus  or  the 
Islamic  republics  of  Central  Asia. 
It  looms  over  the  very  heart  of 
Russia  —  Boris  Yeltsin's  Moscow. 

Just  two  years  ago,  m  August  1991, 
Yeltsin  —  arm-in-arm  with  his  comrades, 
Vice  President  Alexander  Rutskoi  and 
Parliament  Speaker  Ruslan  Khasbulatov 
—  emerged  from  an  abortive  Communist 
hard-line  coup  as  the  mv  inable  leader  of 
the  newborn  democratic  Russia.  Their 
young  comrade-in-arms,  chief  prosecutor 
Valentm  Stepankov,  publicly  and  joyfully 
signed  orders  sending  the  coup  leaders  to 
prison. 

Could  we  todav  imagine  these  people 
standing  together  agam,  m  front  of  the 
tanks  or  on  the  balconv  of  Moscow's 
White  House,  defending  a  young  democ- 
racy? Absolutely  not.  Those  who  were 
then  united  in  victory  are  now  rivals  en- 
gaged in  a  life-and-death  struggle,  accus- 
ing one  another  of  corruphon,  mafia  con- 
nections and  murder  plots.  (See  Our  Man 
in  Zurich,"  page  42.) 

But  can  we  imagine  anyone  else  electri- 
fying crowds  of  people  in  Moscow,  ready 
to  defend  the  government  and  uphold 
freedom,  democracy  and  human  rights 
by  flinging  their  bodies  in  front  of  the 
tanks?  This  also  seems  impossible  today, 
because  during  the  past  two  years,  some- 
thing has  happened. 

On  the  street,  feelings  have  gone 
from  euphona  over  finally  being 
part  of  the  free,  democratic  world 
to  despau-  over  the  difficulty  of  day-to-day 
life.  A  small  group  of  people  is  making  a 
lot  of  money  while  hundreds  of  millions 
of  citizens  live  in  misery,  on  the  level  of 
the  lowest  Third  World  country.  In  many 


I  of  the  former  So\'iet  republics,  ethnic  Rus- 
sians who  have  lived  there  for  a  gen- 

I  eration  or  more  are  outcasts. 

I  The  house  of  democracy  is  in  chaos. 

!  Democratic  institutions  have  become  sym- 
bols of  the  mafia  at  worst,  symbols  of 

I  stupidity  and  failed  promises  at  best. 

More  and  more,  the  masses  view  de- 

I  mocracy  as  the  freedom  to  steal  and  com- 

j  mit  crime.  Street  violence  has  made  leav- 

I  ing  home  dangerous:  anyone  making  ser- 

i  ious  monev  has  to  spend  a  lot  of  it  on  per- 

1  sonal  security.  Freedom  of  the  press,  a 

I  strong    weapon    for    democracy,    once 

I  seemed  like  a  great  miracle  —  but  today 

;  people  are  fed  up  with  the  media.  They've 

I  stopped  buying  newspapers  and  listening 

:  to  the  radio,  and  once-powerml  pumalists 

'  can  no  longer  influence  the  public.  And 

'  finally,  people  have  stopped  looking  to  the 

'  West  for  salvation;  those  who  they  ex- 

I  pected  to  help  them  never  came  through. 

!  "The  only  people  who  would  defend 

'  democracy  today  are  the  mafiosi,  the 

J  criminals  and  the  racketeers,   one  of  the 

I  leading  defenders  of  Moscow's  White 

i  House  in  1991  recently  told  me.  They  are 

j  the  only  ones  who  feel  that  this  regime's 

I  democracy  is  something  thev  should  cher- 

!  ish  and  fight  for. " 

There  are  now  basically  only  two 
camps  in  Russia  —  the  democractic 
camp  and  the  opposition.  But  the 
democrats,  who  once  looked  united,  are 
'  now  in  disarray  —  and  what  looked  like  a 
!  babel  of  unpopular  opposition  groups, 
'  from  monarchists  to  Communists,  has 
'  come  closer  and  closer  to  unity  under  the 
'  barmer  of  social  justice. 
'  It  is  the  opposition,  not  the  democrats, 
'  which  is  emerging  as  morally  right  and 
I  pure.  And  every  day.  Yeltsin  makes  more 
'  concessions  to  them,  jettisoning  one  col- 
'  league  after  another.  If  things  continue  as 
1  they  are,  no  opposition  coup  may  be  ne- 
■  cessarv:  Yeltsin  will  gradually  move  them 
into  power  by  himself. 

And  what  are  the  slogans  of  those  who 
attack  democracy?  "Fight  against  corrup- 
tion.'  "Fight  for  elementary  soaal  justice." 
'Fight  those  who  are  making  millions  by 
selling  the  treasures  of  the  country."  "Give 
working  people  a  decent  life. '  And,  of 
course.  Fight  to  recover  national  pnde." 
These  slogans  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of 


the  people,  exactly  as  they  were  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  Germans  under 
the  Weimar  Republic,  when  National  So-   I 
dalism  was  voted  into  power.  j 

If  the  nationalist  camp  comes  to  power, 
it  will  be  on  demands  to  end  corrpution, 
not  anti-Jewish  slogans.  But  it's  clear  that 
many  Jews  will  be  among  the  first  to  be 
accused.  One  cannot  rule  out  that  the 
gates  will  again  be  closed,  or  half-closed, 
and  that  Jews  will  again  become  a  bar- 
1  gaining  chip  to  restore  damaged  relations 
with  the  West. 

Onlv  a  few  years  ago,  everybody 
was  fascinated  with  the  new  anti- 
Semites  of  Pamvat.  While  Western   j 
j    Jews  were  extremely  concerned,  local  | 
Jewish  leaders  felt  Pamyat  was  just  a   \ 
fringe  group.  Pamvat  never  turned  into  a   i 
mass   movement,   but   Russian  Jewish   | 
leaders  are  now  truly  scared  —  not  espe-   | 
1    cially  by  Pamyat,  biit  by  the  tone  of  the   t 
1    entire  opposition.  The  opposition  doesn't   I 
1    bother    with    the    old-fashioned    anti-   j 
Semitism,  saying  that  Jews  are  respons-   i 
ible  for  Stalin  and  Communism.  Their  tar-   ! 
I    get  IS  Yeltsin  himself.  But  their  attacks   j 
I    have  an  ominous  ring,  particularly  those   [ 
I    that  openly  call  the  president  "the  arch-   : 
Jew"  or  the  "agent  of  Zionism." 

.And  Yeltsin's  response  is  silence.  Not   1 
i    long  ago,  the  Jews  and  Israel  were  seen  as  a 
I    bridge  to  the  West  and  it  was  important  for  j 
i    state  leaders  to  denounce  anti-Semitism.  In   i 
an  atmosphere  of  mass  disappointment 
with  the  West  on  the  one  hand  and  maeas-   i 
I    ingly  important  nationalist  feelings  on  the   i 
other,  the  government  has  become  very   j 
careful  indeed  to  avoid  any  statements  that   i 
could  be  perceived  as  pro-Zionist.  j 

It's  not  well-known,  but  it's  a  fact  that  a  j 
visit  by  Yitzhak  Rabin  to  Russia  has  been  i 
postponed  several  times  in  recent  months. 
Yeltsins  aides,  afraid  to  gi\'e  the  national- 
ist camp  new  ammunition  tor  an  attack,  ; 
were  hesitant  to  set  up  a  highly  publicized  i 
meeting  between  their  leader  and  the  Is-  i 
raeli  prune  nunister.  ! 

With  Russian  parliamentary  elections  j 
expected  in  the  fall,  there  is  still  hope  that  | 
Yeltsin  will  be  able  to  turn  back  the  oppo-  j 
sition  tide.  In  any  case,  Russian  Jews  today  [ 
have  to  take  a  good  look  at  what  is  going  | 
on  m  their  country.  | 

Several  hundred  thousand  people  have 
delayed  immigration  to  Israel  because 
they  perceive  that  absorption  here  is  a  fail- 
ure; they're  waiting  for  a  more  appropn- 
ate  time  to  come.  In  the  meantime,  more 
and  more  Jews  are  trying  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  unique  opportunities  in  Russia 
to  make  some  money.  This  is  their  first 
chance  in  generations  —  but  one  can  only 
hope  the  clang  of  the  coins  won't  drown 
out  the  sound  of  the  first  shots.  ^ 
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Vr  UJOMt  fCBoa— T1«  WA9M1TDN  roST 

ttia  (all  of  comfnunism  led  to  brutal  dvll  war. 


A  mother  and  daughter  ride  past  the  ekeletal  ruins  of  Vukovar,  a  city  In  Cnwtla 


Yugoslavia  Maps  a  Road  to  Ruin 

Economic  Collapse,  Nationalist  Conflict  Could  Replay  in  Russia 


By  Michael  Dobbs 


VUKOVAR,  Croatia 

They  worked  in  the  same  factory  for  nearly  20  years.  They 
both  belonged  to  the  Yugoslav  Communist  Party.  In  the 
summer  of  1991.  as  the  country  they  knew  as  Yugoslavia 
began  to  disintegrate.  Nikola  Radkovic  and  Viktor  Djunsic  took 
up  arms  agamst  each  other  because  of  a  long-submerged 
distinction:  one  of  them  was  a  Serb,  the  other  a  Croat. 

Devastated  by  some  of  the  heaviest  street  fighting  m  Europe 
since  World  War  II.  Vukovar  has  become  a  symbol  of  both  the 
ferocity  and  the  senselessness  of  the  war  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  A  once-charmmg  aty  on  Croatia's  Danube  River 
border  ivith  Serbia,  jt  also  represents  the  worst-case  scenano 
awaitmg  the  former  Soviet  Union  if  the  monumental  transition 


now  underway  from  communism  to  free  markets  and 
democracy  is  bungled. 

This  is  a  place  where  every  trace  of  multi-ethnic  tolerance 
and  liberal  European  values  has  been  systemaucaily  destroyed. 
Libranei  and  hospi"!-;  have  beep  shelled  to  smithereens, 
churches  blown  up  from  mside,  factones  reduced  to  heaps  of 
metaL  Trees  stand  at  odd  angles,  their  branches  twisted  m 
crazy  contortions.  The  survivors  pick  their  way  through  the 
ruins,  still  unable  to  comprehend  why  the  tragedy  befell  them. 

"We  have  a  devastated  city  and  devastated  souls."  said 
Slavko  Docmanovic.  who  was  mayor  of  Vukovar  pnor  to  the 
87-day  siege  of  the  dty  by  Serb  militia  forces  and  the  Yugoslav 
People's  Army.  "Before  the  war.  this  was  a  mmiature 
Yugoslavia.  We  had  23  different  nationalities  represented  here, 
livmg  harmoraously  together.  The  transition  from  communism 
to  democracy  proved  to  be  a  bomb  that  blew  us  up." 
See  COMMUNISM. 
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Gty  Shows  What  Could  Happen  iii  Russia 


ceit3<wiiii.rwM 

"mi  b  Ike  flnt  h  *  Krics  o(  irticin  ifcool  Ibt  Irpcy 
cf  ttaannfaa,  Ike  «ctua  idetino  Hal  |i?t  Wtk  to 
Ike  wat  bi-ceadMC  totiStvfaa  tefine  Ibe  •«»  IB* 
rrct  bp««.  A  t»»ac1k  jptnej  tnm  Ike  oalcr  d 
Cao|«  to  tW  *b(C*  rf  tkc  radrc  OcCM  leveaM  dec* 
ton— flOflH  fr<«  Ike  hck  of  demeaaOc  hHtkallaa 
to  Itt  AniiKliiM  el  Ike  ntwil  mimuiitK  to  wide- 
tpwi*  CP<d^  «n<  ftntoilM  lk»t  wg  itoort  ce»» 
totatr  tike  tcwndoM  to  Wil 

ne^gUltloa  dot  BMr  people  red  whn  (he  Berfa 
Wd  OB*  town  k  Kercstiet  IM*  hu  (he*  war  to 
Ike  Ilia  reaSadoa  Hat  the  dnth  at  cnWDVihm  did 
■o(  tatoaatfcalr  ma»  Ibe  Mrtk  e(  denonacr.  MiIBmm 
e(  pes(4e  hnc  keaeflted  boa  tbe  •tisnlnf  poGlkal  Mid 
tteeoak  ckaafts  c^  the  past  (oar  yevt.  But  nilOan*  e( 
Mken  hi«e  keca  kOed.  nped  or  drire*  bom  tbek 
booet  h  Ike  etkaie  wt  that  kaie  bcokes  eol  h  Ibe 
BiBja  tad  parti  d  (be  former  Sorie(  Uniaa. 

*b  thete  tBf  tfitem  thai  b  vctse  thaa  fwnnwnhm'* 
foet  (he  lateal  pofiUol  fote  aukisi  (he  «oundi  h  Ead> 
en  Caope.  Aa>*cr  Tea,  port -toe miuiMtm.* 

D  thete  ti  i  coanoa  tkrud  to  romet utiora  k  Mot- 
cow  aad  BerSa.  BHcrade  and  ffaruw.  b  b  thai  the 
Bock-lOQled  tribopk  o<  the  ffesl'a  bran]  o(  ccsnonic 
tad  pofilJcal  becdoa  b  tar  boa  nevitable.  "Pic  ant 
obnooi.rexdt  </  the  end  tt  rooamnsn  ka>  aat  beea 
the  'end  el  hbtwy  pcedxifd  bt  one  Amerlcaa  puaifil. 
hot  kbUvT'i  fUenl  remiptJea  k  the  former  EtA  Bloc 
after  a  fco(  period  «f  dor  aiancy. 

IDstorr,  k  b  aov  dear,  refnakn  capable  tt  namf  ma- 
priKX.  -nej  aicd  to  tcB  oi  (hat  Itne  •cte  0007  it- 
latat  reads  to  anfktnm.  e<ow  k  Iwns  oat  that  then 
t«e  maf  roada  mj  bon  aod•l>ur^*  uid  Adaoi  MkV 
aft.  the  kieetofta  behbd  the  So&britr  bw»  aw«e- 
•eat.  aUck  helped  aurt  the  aOKVMWMolat  trnla- 
doakreiaad. 

The  toad  t*  0fmur.  vMck  Is  (he  tubfeet  of  ladaT'a 
artSde.  b  icptcKaled  by  the  larger  TBjtoiIaTia.  Ilere. 
the  fnmbir»lioa  of  aa  etnxxnlc  co<Upu  broofht  oa  kf 
Ike  tailed  lodafit  tjiiea  aad  (he  eiploilatioo  «<  aatioa- 
aCat  prejn&es  kj  lorater  CoBumBtst  appaialddu  ^ 
ternined  to  pr cserK  their  poCtical  power  thMcred  aa 
ezpiodoa  <d  rfafeace  aod  katred  whoce  eflota  nsf  i^ 
over  ootaliSt  the  BalLuo. 

Wi(h  (he  exceptloa  of  1  handtd  of  lolUas  potHkiaia 
aed  Mjfk  ana/let  ipecntilort,  there  hate  ben  ao  wk- 
Bcra  k  (he  Tii«osla»  war.  E»e»  Seibia.  ahJck  backed 
the  t^ork  «ha  pabtied  the  mo"*  imiloc;.  b  saddled 
aiti  ■  bftatlaa  tale  of  2  er  J  peiceal  an  boor,  boi- 
dreds  t/  th(KTun«1i  of  lefofeei,  teethkf  adnorUes  aad 
hrtfautieaat  paHak  Hatot. 

.  Aa  ikenathe  path  b  offered  br  Tdaad.  After  tk(«c 
yean  d  ftkU  likoet  therapy.*  chick  tcsshed  k  1 
.  *toe*drepkaM]oBrfpeedbctJaB.rrtikrefo(a<eni>« 
aoa  kdac  reaarded  wiik  tkc  lint.  fragOe  alps  of  ec»> 
fooic  lecevcrr.  rabod  kaa  reaped  aanieiuut  teortay 
WaeCU  boa  the  tad  a(  Ike  C«U  War  aad  aow  appean 
M  stakk  a  a«|  a(hcr  caaatrj  k  Cutria  Eoiopc. 


ka  Ibe  cad.  k  b  lasaia  whose  loitanct  ate  nVcljr  la 
■tfe  photal  (or  Ike  post-cecnnMahl  era.  The  or l(inal 

.  uaeiandcfaorldaodaKan  beats  tbe'bearlest  bindea 
?fttrt'.trjfs««9::a  iJ  i.:tlt^!-fJ;-^.•nl«c«• 
qu(1ets  e(  a  cenlitfy  aft:r  the  DutiticTnui  (labbcdpow* 

'  tr  b  the  same  of  the  prol:tar<at.  a  aev  (eneiallon  o( 
Xonbot  iKet  the  task  «f  rebufldini  Iheir  denstated 
country,  b  maof  cases,  ther  are  so  diuDu-tinned  bjr  the 
(aOed  CoranHinbl  expetimenl  that  Iber  no  kxigcr  be- 
Bete  k  the  pouIbiBtx  of  i  better,  mote  nonnal  Hie. 


r 


SpoHk  of  war  The  Ctvatian  town  of  Vukovar  ts  a  rum 
ttoo  ytan  ajUr  the  87-day  siege  in  tvhich  Setb  fighters 
wrrsted  itftvm  Crtxitfonex  A  bcj  locks  for  umlnmagtd 
ncf  tiles,  left.  At  top.  a  pockinaHied  sign  and  buitdtng 
t.Mrk  IciU  iV  *ii-iJ"'C  -.t'«  M..J  ii.  Ja:.,utl^.u  AU,vt. 
voooden  crvssrs  in  Vuhmnir's- cemeUry  stand  akwe  Vie 
tightly  padud  graves  oftenr  victims. 
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;  Tbt  \t»i  Wid>  Ut  DlWercnr 

Tokonr,  •  dtj  o(  4S.000  UutiiUfitt  haniei  b  the 
:  13th  eatD7,  Bn  ea  o«  c/  (be  vorVTi  tre«l  |e«;o- 
'  Itkti  Uoh  Rsei.  For  ctntnrle*.  It>e  rirer  Danube  and 
the  fbt  SbTCoIn  pbia  loniic4  the  nMuj  botdet  he- 
t*e<a  Cut  ud  Weit,  the  OiIooub  and  Anabo-Hun- 
tarfai  cnplret.  OmitlMliT  and  blam.  Place*  Bkc  V*- 
korar  beonie  a  Bxllin|  ;a«.  The  bat  pce-waf  ecnain 
rccetdrd  ill  popubtion  u  «  petcent  Goal,  37  peicent 
Setb.  and  7  poceal  TofniaV*  (bmiSe*  naial/  o( 
tailed  Croit-Seti  manbia). 

Crutt,  moM  of  wbooi  uc  CalhoCc.  (ixlilionatlr  hate 
Tlewed  thetuelTet  ai  ddcndert  o(  ffnlem  dWIiia- 
Uoe — in  ctwuati  to  the  Serb*.  *bo  belonf  lo  the  East- 
era,  Orthodox  voild.  Ihtiistiatf.  boscrct,  the  two 
Batlona  are  pnctiaOjr  imlntinfu^haUe.  The  kag- 
•Candiai  naUona&st  dMama  verc  tulMeaslj  aup- 
preoed  br  the  Coiiuiiuiuta  sbo  cux  lo  power  after 
leai&ni  i  rarrrila  aprbini  ip'uot  Nuj  occupatioo  Id 
Vorld  War  U.  The  Conununltu  remade  Tapubria  as  t 
fcdtndoB  of  tht.  DocnbuBj  lelf- jotemun  *tcpabllcs*. 
I  "We  were  bora  ta  the  ume  bojpitab,  went  to  the 
lane  scbooh,  dawd  the  tame  firit,  and  ian|  Ihe  ume 
toep.  We  apoke  the  aame  btifuje  and  mre  the  aame 
I  Uadefda(heiLlafad.«eweretheiame,antflthewar 
cude  0$  diflrrenl,'  uid  Radikovle,  who  look  part  lo  the 
i  asaault  on  Vukorar  biBchtd  br  Serb  militb  forces  and 
'  the  YDfoibr  army  after  OtotU  dedared  lla  Indepen- 
dence bora  Tukoiiavb  b  the  jummei  of  1991. 
■  In  a  CroilliB  refojM  camp  at  Viriovd.  10  miles 
do»»  the  rc»d  troni  VuVorar,  rnijir  of  Rjdako»fc's  (or • 
D>er  wwtaule*  at  Ihe  Boeoro  shoe  and  lire  (Ktory 
dieia  of  the  dir  when  Uiej  wiD  be  iMe  lo  go  home  and 
free  their  dtr  from  Serb  'occspatloo*.  Before  the  war. 
the  driie  (ron  VInJiotd  to  Vuliorar  look  IS  mimMes. 
Today,  K  b  oeeexsaiy  lo  lake  a  drcoilouj  route  rla 
HoBCWT.  The  Jotsney  tikes  at  leiv  eifhl  houra  and 
requires  perraiialon  bora  the  authorities  la  Ihe  sell- 
slyled  SerbUn  republic  of  Knjina,  wUch  Includes  Vo- 
korar. 

1  wilt  rrmiin  in  Ihe  Croallin  irmjr  unlD  I  am  able  to 
io  hack  home,  tl  could  lake  free  years,  10  jeats.  but  I 
am  sure  I  wiB  be  tack,*  uid  Djuriiic.  who  worked  fat  the 
fruildioi  departmeni  of  the  Boioto  factory.  LAe  his 
Serb  ex-cofleiiue,  Djurijic  kaiju  thai  he  look  op  arms 
porely  b  leH-defense.  wfaea  threatened  wUh  the  kmi- 
tm  dinger  of  inoihibUoeL. 

To  ndcntin)  how  this  once-prospeious  and  harmo- 
Bioui  community  wis  destroyed  by  violence.  Ihere  are 
few  beller  priura  thu  Ihe  (iclory  where  both 
RadikoTic  and  Djuri«c  wotked  Eniployir»  moir  than 
tO.OOC  workers,  the  sprawbDi  plant  Jusl  ouldde  Vu- 
lorai  domlnaled  Ihe  tecal  economy.  Many  of  Ihe  lounh- 
est  Othlers  on  either  side  came  from  Ihe  laclory— and 
the  fttrcesl  fifhiini  took  place  In  in  Immediate  vickJt/. 
Fcwnded  ia  1S30  by  «  Cj«h  industrialist.  Jin  Bala, 
the  BoroTo  (actory  aiuacted  workers  bom  aH  o»er  V»- 
mbria.  At  first.  H  was  a  model  nf  Mn*ir<«uw  man- 


Yugoslavians  Infenio  Is 
Russians  Nightmare 


MOSCOW 

Whe*  kratr  SmrlH  p<1ffle  minhler  NluiU 
RnUm  paid  a  «is»  la  the  (jtttlw  lowB  rf 
V^o<ar  some  weeks  sfo,  he  was  slartM  br 
the  phyikal  drriatatkMi  and  elMc  kaUed  ktl  belM 
by  the  ax.  But  what  disturbed  hkn  Boat  were  thi 
psrslkis  between  Tu(osUt1s°i  descest  bus  iWent* 
and  IV  political  abi>  hi  Russia. 

11  Russian  ludrri  ait  unable  l«  find  a  solulkm  Is 
ow  poliliral  and  woimiik  problemv  the  lesidl  cooM 
be  uroetWni  100  times  worse  than  whal  has 
kifpeoed  b  TBtoslarta.*  uid  Ryikhaf ,  b  M 
blerrlr*  titer  Us  return  home.  1  do  not  eichale  the 
possibility  ef  Vukorar  kappenbi  many  tknes  em  h 
Russia.* 

Amonf  Ihe  ebrlous  slmOirilles  between  the 
former  Soslet  Union  and  ll«  former  Tufosbra  b  Ibc 
consolutrd  ethnic  ndi  Some  2S  milloii  Rouiana,  «r 
I  b  oery  (,  Bit  outside  Ihe  boundulea  ef  Ronb  b 
other  rcimer  Soviet  republics.  TWs  b 
drmoKiiplilcjIIy  conipaiible  lo  Ihe  tlluilioa  ta 
YniosUiia.  whcir  nearly  I  k  every  3  Serba  tie 
outside  Scrlxa  proper. 

Potential  nashpolnls  lot  an  eiphnkn  of  }sssian 
Mtkmilisra  hchidc  the  Estonian  chy  of  Ham, «« 
,  peircnl  nf  whov  Inhsbitjnts  are  ethnk  Ruuiins, 
and  the  tiktalnian  port  of  St«aM<i|nl  in  the  Crimra. 
The  Russian  parliament  dominated  by  nalionaSsts 
and  former  Communists,  has  already  staked  a 
ten  itortal  daim  In  Serastopol,  whkji  was  Iransfened 
lo  Ukraine  in  i9S4. 

If  a  njtkmjlisl  Kovernnirnl  came  lo  pnwer  b 
Movnw.  It  woukf  almost  ceitaiiilr  p  eaeitt  Itself  as 
Ihe  defender  of  Russians  CvinR  outsit,*  Russia.  )usl  as 
llie  Serbian  lenime  of  Slobodin  MDose«k  cbinied 
Ihe  ri(hl  lo  kok  after  the  faitei esis  of  all  Serbs 
evcryuheie.  As  they  watch  political  developments  b 
Russia  Iroffl  a  disIaiKC,  Serliian  iiiteDecluab  opposed 
lo  Milosevic  ate  convinced  Hal  the  lia|edy  of 
Yurostavia  stands  a  food  chance  of  beln|  repealed  h 
Ihe  former  Soviet  Union.  : 

Thb  madness  is  contasious,*  said  Go|^n 
Dofdanovlc,  slotmrr  mayor  of  flel|iaiV.1tciivtd       \ 
happen  anywhere.  1  cin  easily  liiu^ie  that  a  lulore 
Russian  retime  could  begin  talkiii(  abuul  llie  need  Is 
redraw  borders  so  as  lo  bclude  Russian  minorHies 
outside  RusMs.* 

But  while  there  are  cleat  paialtels  between  Russia 
and  Serbia,  there  ate  also  liiiportaiit  dilfeiences. 
Russia  is  many  times  larger  than  Seibta— and 
territorial  issues  do  not  have  Ihe  same  emotive 

content  for  Ihe  Russians  as  they  do  for  the  Serbs. 
What  is  nwre,  Russia  is  still  suffering  frora  the 
effects  of  *lmperia]  overstretch.*  Exhausted  by  aevcii 
decades  of  relentless  Communist  expansion,  most 
Russians  are  not  in  Ihe  mood  for  further  Imperial 
adventures.  They  prefer  lo  concentrate  on  their  own 
problems. 

b  a  sense.  Russia  has  already  passed  through  Ihe 
mosi  dangerous  Yugosbv  stage  without  an  eicessivc 
degree  of  violence.  Russian  leaden  welcomed  the 
peaceful  dissohrUon  of  Ihe  Soviet  Onion  in  DcccjnbcT 
1991.  even  though  it  led  lo  Ihe  establishment  of 
independeni  stales  in  Ukraine.  Belarus  and 
Kaokhslan  with  large  Russian  minorities. 

Since  December  1991,  several  kcal  wars  have 
broken  out  on  Ihe  fringes  of  the  former  Soviet  Unioo, 
The  Russian  army  intervened  decisively  in  Moldova 
on  the  side  of  Russian-speaking  secessionists  who 
created  their  own  reput>tic.  The  Ceorgian 
government  has  accused  Russian  troops  of 
supporting  a  breakaway  movement  in  the  Black  Sea 
province  o(  AbUwiiia.  But  Russian  President  Borb 
Yelism  lias  sought— so  far  successfufly— to  defuse 
lenitorial  conflicts  with  Ukraine  and  Ihe  Baltic 
stales. 

-  Mkbtel  Dobbs 
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It  aO  (UfU4  ■ilh  Ihe  hvnsncnt  of  Serta  b 
trtiooh.  bctorin  «i4  the  peiKe  kxcc*  aid  Doc- 
■unovic.  •  otodcnic  Serb  pobltdaa  who  vat  ouiled  u 
nuyor  of  Vukovar  k  June  1991.  The  poHticUitt  Ib 
Zagreb  dui>|ed  the  la*  to  that  they  could  throw  the 
Serb*  out.  At  rir«,  »e  had  l»  Intention  d  prerentinf 
thrnt  Unn  trrt^mt  from  V»io«l»v>a.  W*  >nt  wantH 
equal  ri(M(,* 

Croats,  needlesii  to  By.  have  a  completely  diflerent 
ciplanalion  (or  how  the  war  lUrted.  The  ccoownk 
(ituatian  was  disastrout.*  said  Vladimir  Husar.  who  was 
nanafinc  director  of  the  Borovo  factory  at  the  out- 
break of  war  IB  July  1991.  The  time  was  ripe  (or  cer- 
tain Serb  politicians  to  create  an  irrational  (ear  amonf 
Serb*  that  the  Croats  were  about  to  attack  them.  This 
was  when  the  first  barricades  sUrted  to  appear.* 

In  Deifhborini  Serbia,  the  nationalist  Milotevic  re- 
time set  about  lanninf  the  grievarKCs  of  the  dixao- 
tented  Serb  minority  ia  Croatia.  It  b  not  true  that 
Serbs  and  CroaU  lived  In  constant  hatred  under  Tito — 
and  were  just  waitinf  (or  the  mooient  when  they  could 
Stan  kiDing  each  other.*  said  Cerovic.  the  Serb  joumal- 
isl.  *Hatied  had  to  be  created  anificial]y.  and  the  key 
kntrument  in  this  was  television.  Before  we  had  the 
real  war.  we  had  a  televisioo  war.* 

The  other  instnuneols  lor  slirtini  op  hatred  were 
(he  nililia  groups  sent  to  the  Vukovar  region  from  oth- 
er parts  of  the  country  to  proowie  the  cause  of  Serb  or 
Croat  nationalism.  A  particularly  pernicious  role  was 
pbyed  by  the  Serbiaa  Tigers  under  ZelM  'Arkao* 
Raaiualovic  a  notorious  Delgrade  gaogster  wanted  in 
Sweden  (or  armed  robbery.  By  provoking  a  series  ol 
bloody  incidents,  the  Tigers  and  other  paiamilitary 
groups  (orced  a  rehictant  local  population  to  take  side* 
in  l!ir  conflict. 
'The  most  notorious  sod)  bicideat  took  pbce  on  May 
2. 1991— neatly  two  Bxath*  before  Croatia'*  dedar» 
till*  of  independeoct — in  Che  predooinaatly  Serb  vft 
lage  of  Borovo  Selo.  ^  dowa  the  road  from  the  iboi 
factory.  It  began  with  a  tiMal  csofrcntalioa,  whea 
couple  of  Croatian  poticcnea  attempted  to  remove 
Yugoslav  (hf.  b  a  ihootoM  that  bBowed.  12  Croatia 
fuardane*  were  kiBcd  by  Serb  vIcBiiaHi,  Witha  a  fe 
days,  roadbbda  had  beea  tferM*  i*  tfaroanbout  U 
region. 

Nobody  bsvwa  coctly  kev  Btar  »««('(  <ed  h  t 
battle  kr  ViAovar  Hat  begaa  h  AagnC  otbiat 
range  op  to  IS,000.  Serb  ailitii  (reap*  aod  the  Se 
doouDated  Yatocb*  may  poanded  Vykow  with  m 
tars  and  boob*  day  tai  laghl  kr  three  nnalfat.  By  I 
time  tfaer  fiaaBy  nftctated*  tkc  city  oa  Nor.  17. 191 
k  had  beta  redaoed  !•  •  fie  if 


LH*  Mntd  talat:  OiUrm  Uave  Oirir  xhcol  in  VuiMiir.  which  it  xarrti  fy  the  1991 
fithtii^  in  mhtdnj  mamf  ai  15.000  fapU  died.  Bdo».  Sett  midtnlt  gaOier  fer  n 
tvcning  cSmI  sI  t  btittei-podud  earner. 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  Let  me  ask  I  guess  a  general  question  on  case 
management  and  to  what  extent  that  you  are  familiar  with  it,  have 
worked  with  it,  see  it  to  be  a  boon  or  some  kind  of  a  threat  to  the 
resettlement  of  refugees. 

Any  comment  on  the  idea  of  having  some  management  of  the 
cases  so  that  there  can  be  the  analysis  and  the  accountability  that 
would  come  with  that  and  the  potential  for  moving  more  people  off 
the  welfare  rolls  and  the  continuing  dependency  on  various  forms 
of  social  programs  into  what  might  be  called  euphemistically  the 
mainstream? 

Mr.  Fredriksson. 

Mr.  Fredriksson.  Much  has  been  said  about  case  management 
over  the  years,  both  before  this  committee  and  in  many  other  meet- 
ings. The  fact  that  case  management  as  a  stand-alone  function, 
really  doesn't  mean  much.  But  in  the  context  of  a  complex  service 
system — where  most  refugees  really  are  resettled  in  the  larger 
cities — ^where  you  have  many  providers,  unless  you  have  a  person 
or  a  unit  that  is  in  charge  of  making  sure  that  the  refugee  is  mov- 
ing from  point  A  to  point  B,  the  refugee  will  get  lost  in  the  system 
and  not  get  off  welfare. 

And  it  is  in  this  context  that  our  organization  and  the  other 
agencies  are  very  supportive  of  a  case  management  approach  to  the 
resettlement  of  refugees. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Does  that  collide  at  all  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  State  or  with  their  ability  to  manage  their  programs? 

Mr.  Fredriksson.  I  do  not  think  that  it  collides  at  all  with  the 
responsibilities  of  the  State  or  local  government  or  the  voluntary 
agencies.  In  the  context  of  a  limited  funding  program  where  you 
only  have  so  much  money  that  you  can  spend  each  year  because 
Congress  only  gives  so  much  money,  the  question  becomes  how  do 
you  prioritize  services? 

And  I  think  what  many  of  us  have  been  sajdng  over  the  years 
is  that  in  the  larger  resettlement  sites,  case  management  ought  to 
be  a  higher  priority  because  it  produces  results;  it  makes  sure  the 
refugees  move  from  dependency  on  welfare  to  independence 
through  employment. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Is  there  general  agreement  on  that,  or  less,  at  that 
stage  of  the  game?  Because  I  would  like  to  build  on  that  part.  Mr. 
Hammond. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes,  I  think  I  testified  before  you  about  that  once 
before. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  remember  something  on  that. 

Mr.  Hammond.  And  the  position  of  the  agencies  is  similar  to 
what  some  of  the  States  were  saying,  that  a  single  point  of  account- 
ability, whether  it  is  called  case  management  or  whatever  term  you 
use,  that  helps  guide  refugees  through  the  service  delivery  process 
is  what  will  help  people — help  us  achieve  a  better  result. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  idea  of  the  case  management,  which  I  assume 
is  something  where  you  sort  of  walk  a  person  through  the  system, 
rather  steady  support,  which  is  both  the  personal  support  and  also 
the  corporate  support,  it  also  enables  us  to  find  the  point  of  ac- 
countability. 

It  probably  gives  public  officials  a  chance  to  measure  the  cost 
benefits  of  the  program,  it  is  again,  to  use  a  term,  its  output.  But 
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what  does  it  offer  that  a  regular  program  at  the  State  level  doesn't 
offer?  I  mean,  why  would  that  be  the  program  that  might  succeed? 

And  I  would  ask  the  other  question:  Are  there  data  that  some- 
how show  that  this  program  does  succeed? 

Reverend  Ryscavage.  I  think  our — at  least  as  voluntary  agen- 
cies, our  understanding  of  case  management  is  getting  deeper, , 
more  sophisticated,  I  think,  as  we  progress.  We  have  been  talking 
intensely  about  this  now  for  a  while.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that 
is  a  kind  of  bottom  line  in  the  voluntary  agency  community  is  a 
sense  that  because  we  bring  the  refugee  to  the  United  States;  that 
is,  they  come  in  through  us,  and  are  helped  during  the  first  HP  pe- 
riod of  a  few  weeks.  In  many  cases  thfe  agency  contact  starts  over- 
seas. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Also,  it  starts  over  there  in  the  refugee  camps. 

Reverend  Ryscavage.  Exactly,  so  there  is  a  trajectory,  we  bring 
the  person  into  the  United  States  and  into  a  community  in  the 
United  States  in  a  special  geographic  area  and  there  is  a  certain 
trust  that  is  built  up  in  that  process.  We  have  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  case  and  what  is  going  on. 

When  we  pair  that  with  the  need  to  help  that  person  during  the 
initial  stages  of  adjustment.  I  think  when  we  talk  about  case  man- 
agement, what  we  are  often  talking  about  a  front-loaded  service 
system  during  the  initial  months,  not  necessarily  the  long-term 
mainstreaming  of  the  refugee  into  the  system.  That  would  seem,  at 
least  to  me,  to  be  the  responsibility  of  other  agencies,  other  groups. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Case  management,  is  that  correct,  that  would  be 
like  in  the  initial  phases,  but  not  in  the  long-term  phase? 

Reverend  RYSCAVAGE.  Not  necessarily  long  term.  Or  if  there  is 
a  case  management  function  at  that  point,  it  is  a  different  function 
from  bringing  the  person  in.  But  more  than  30  days.  You  have  to 
guide  them  initially.  And  our  theory  has  always  been,  as  tested  out 
in  Chicago  and  in  some  ways  San  Diego  and  other  places,  that  give 
us,  a  few  months  to  work  with  clients,  possibly  for  6  months  or  as 
we  were  talking  about  last  year,  8  months. 

We  can't  guarantee  we  can  get  everybody  into  employment.  But 
with  the  right  kind  of  cooperative  plan  on  the  local  level,  coordi- 
nated by  the  State,  we  think  we  can  do  it.  And  we  think  that  we 
can  do  it  strictly  by  maintaining  a  case  management  system  but 
not  necessarily  requiring  any  kind  of  monopoly  over  the  other  serv- 
ices that  are  being  offered. 

And  I  think  that  this  issue  that  somehow  the  money,  you  know, 
there  is  a  tradeoff  on  the  money,  you  either  do  case  management 
or  you  do  services.  We  need  to  test  that  out,  because  my  contention 
has  always  been  that  we  can  do  this  at  less  cost. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Was  there  some  way  to  give  us  information  on  a 
refugee  coming  in,  going  one  track,  winds  up  one  way,  a  refugee 
coming  in  that  is  a  part  of  a  case  management  experiment,  goes 
another  way?  I  mean,  do  we  have  any  kind  of  comparative? 

Reverend  Ryscavage.  We  have  some.  You  know,  some  of  the 
data,  of  course,  are  older  coming  out  of  the  1980's,  where  we  did 
actual,  you  know,  funded  experiments  on  some  of  these  ideas.  I 
think  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  look  at  some  of  the  Fish- Wilson  ex- 
periences or  things  like  that,  where  in  fact  there  are  some  exam- 
ples of  using  case  management. 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  If  we  accept  the  fact  that  language  skills  will  be 
important  in  going  beyond  the  entry  level  jobs,  if  we  assume  fur- 
ther that  case  management  gets  people  beyond  the  entry  level  job 
into  something  that  is  more  of  a  future  context,  then  where  does 
the  language  skill  fit  into  your  case  management  program? 

Reverend  Ryscavage.  You  know,  we  have  always  talked  about 
the  case  manager  as  making  a  plan  and  decisions  tailored  to  the 
individual  refugee.  In  other  words,  if  that  refugee  needs  English 
language,  then  you  hook  him  up  with  an  English  language  pro- 
gram. If  the  English  language  program  is  not  appropriate  for  that 
refugee,  let  the  case  manager  make  the  decision  on  whether  or  not 
that  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  what  this  person  really  needs  to  do 
is  to  go  into  a  factory  and  start  working,  where  he  doesn't  need 
English  initially — let  him  pick  the  English  up  on  the  job. 

We  have  always  felt  that  these  need  to  be  at  that  single  point 
of  accountability,  that  a  case  manager  who  knows  the  refugee  very 
well  can  sort  out  or  gauge  those  decisions  to  serve  the  client.  But 
that  means  that  those  services  have  to  be  available,  because  in 
many  cases  English  language  is  a  very,  very  important  service. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  There  is  a  lot  of  skepticism,  there  is  a  lot  of  what 
I  consider  healthy  concern  about  where  this  program  is  going  and 
the  origins  of  it.  We  can  discuss  even  philosophically  whether  or 
not  we  should  continue  programs  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Southeast 
Asia?  After  all  these  years,  are  they  in  fact  immigration  programs 
rather  than  refugee  programs? 

We  have  to  be  able  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  drive  the  system  here  in  Congress  that  their 
money  is  being  well  spent.  You  know,  altruism  is  wonderful,  com- 
passion is  wonderful,  vision  is  great,  philosophy  is  great,  tradition 
is  great,  heritage  is  great,  but  we  have  got  to  get  bounce  for  the 
buck.  I  mean,  we  are  asking  that  out  of  defense  systems,  we  are 
asking  that  out  of  the  medical  system. 

The  President  talked  about  it  last  night.  I  don't  see  any  reason 
why  we  shouldn't  ask  it  out  of  a  refugee  system,  and  frankly  I  have 
sat  at  this  table  for  10  years.  In  some  cases,  the  testimony  is  ex- 
actly the  same  today  as  it  was  10  years  ago.  There  has  been  rel- 
atively little  change. 

So  from  the  standpoint  of  healthy  skepticism,  rather  than  nativ- 
ism  or  jingoism,  where  are  we  going?  How  are  we  going  to  get 
there?  How  are  we  going  to  convince  the  American  person  who  is 
sensitive  and  compassionate  and  wants  to  do  the  right  thing  to  con- 
tinue to  do  this  when  he  or  she  is  not  sure  it  is  the  right  thing? 
Mr.  Wenick. 

Mr.  Wenick.  Well,  I  think  that  we  have — I  think  we  have  seen 
and  I  think  my  colleagues  have  alluded  to  it,  that  a  process  is  now 
underway.  I  think  there  is  recognition  that  something  is  not  quite 
right,  that  we  need  to  address  that.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  we  have  been,  for  instance,  in  dialog,  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies, with  a  number  of  the  State  coordinators,  looking  precisely  at 
this. 

The  question  we  are  asking  is,  given  the  fact  that  resources  are 
limited,  how  can  we  come  up  with  a  model  or  some  models  that  we 
can  then  work  with  other  groups  and  the  Federal  Government  and 
address  this  question? 
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I  think  there  is  another  side  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  often  is 
lost  sight  of. 

All  too  often  we  say  that  people  on  welfare  and  people  aren't 
doing  well.  I  think  the  statistics  would  show  that  as  you  get  past 
a  year,  after  a  refugee  arrival  in  the  United  States,  that  you  are 
seeing  real  results.  You  referred  I  think  earlier  today  to  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Post,  a  copy  of  which  I  brought,  regarding  the 
rejuvenation  of  large  areas  of  New  York  resulting  from  an  influx 
of  refugees  and  immigants. 

We  on  behalf  of  the  International  Organization  of  Migration,  col- 
lect on  the  refugee  loans  for  transportation.  HIAS  loan  collections 
this  year  have  doubled  over  last  year  for  a  population  that  has 
been  only  here  3  years.  This  means  that  people  are  beginning  to 
make  it. 

And  so  I  think  working  together  with  cooperation  between  the 
States  and  the  voluntary  agencies  and  the  mutual  assistance 
groups,  and  the  Congress  and  the  administration,  we  can  be  cre- 
ative and  we  can — we  can  come  up  with  a  program.    • 

And  I  think  finally,  we  need  to  get  over  this  myth  that  is  per- 
petrated, perpetuated  by  many,  that  refugees  come  in  and  take 
jobs,  or  else  end  up  on  welfare.  It  is  simply  not  true.  They  come, 
they  have  suffered,  they  want  to  start  life  over.  Starting  life  over 
is  not  easy.  But  they  are  dedicated. 

And  as  my  colleague  told  you,  they  are  even  willing  in  their  first 
few  days  here  to  go  out  and  help  those  in  their  new  country  who 
are  less  fortunate  than  they  are  at  that  particular  moment  and 
help  in  flood  relief.  So  I  think  these  are  stories  that  we  need  to  get 
out,  we  all  have  a  responsibility  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Hammond. 

Mr.  Hammond.  It  is  hard  to  add  much  to  that. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Well,  try  to  be  what  I  have  sometimes  said,  soft- 
hearted, but  hard-headed.  That  is  I  think  how  we  have  to  approach 
these  things.  Soft  heart  because  we  want  to  do  the  right  thing,  a 
hard  head  because  I  have  to  go  back  home  to  Kentucky  and  justify 
to  my  friends  who  have  problems  of  their  own,  mind  you,  that  we 
continue  to  spend  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
a  program  that  seems  to  be  never  ending  and  possibly  futile. 

What  results,  or  progress  are  you  showing? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Well,  I  don't  know  if  I  can  respond  to  what 
progress  I  am  showing.  It  seems  that — I  guess  I  will  answer  it  this 
way.  It  seems  that  this — that  the  process  that  we  are  undergoing 
right  now  with  the  coordination  with  the  States,  with  Lavinia  com- 
ing into  her  position  or  with  discussions  with  the  Bureau  for  Refu- 
gee Programs,  as  the  MAA's  and  other  service  providers,  that  as 
you  said,  the  panel  of  State  coordinators  had  a  lot  of  brain  power. 
Well,  I  think  we  can  add  some  to  that.  And  if  we  can  maintain  the 
process  that  we  are  undergoing  right  now,  I  think  we  can  do  it  bet- 
ter. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Are  you  more  or  less  saying  that  it  was  a  problem 
with  the  Reagan-Bush  administrations? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Well,  she  has  brought  at  least 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Are  you  saying  that  all  of  your  problems  are  be- 
cause of  administration? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No;  I  am  not  saying  that. 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  Because  there  were  millions  of  dollars  being  spent 
then  too. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Well,  and  also  the  Refugee  Act  as  it  is  currently 
constructed  started  in  1980  and  everybody  was  on  board  with  it, 
so  it  is  not  just  a  Reagan-Bush  issue,  I  don't  think.  But  we  are  in 
a  new  day  and  we  have  learned  a  lot  of  experiences  over  time.  And 
I  think  we  can  look  at  a  different  way  of  doing  it  that  will  result 
in  more  people  reaching  self-sufficiency. 

But  we  also  need  to  look  at  the  statistics  that  are  being  thrown 
around,  and  really  verify  that  what  we  are  saying  is  true. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  would  love  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  would,  too,  because  I  am  not  sure  that  the  sta- 
tistics that  are  thrown  around  are  correct.  I  think  a  lot  of  refugees 
are  doing  well.  And  I  think  the  statistics  thrown  around  are  mis- 
representing it. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Ms.  Limon's  statement  used  that  figure.  I  mean,  I 
don't  know  what  more  than  a  majority  means,  since  1975,  but  you 
know  it  could  be  barely  more  than  a  majority.  But  it  does  suggest 
that  there  continues  to  be  a  very,  very  large  number  of  people  who 
are  not  at  self-sufficiency. 

Accordingly,  that  means  to  me  at  least  that  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement.  It  doesn't  mean  that  this  program  is  a  disaster 
or  a  catastrophe,  but  it  does  mean  that  there's  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement.  Father  Ryscavage. 

Reverend  Ryscavage.  Yes.  I  just  would  like  to  say  for  10  years 
now,  at  least  my  organization  has  been  arguing  for  this  case  man- 
agement concept.  It  seemed  to  me  the  Feds  have  got  to  take  a  risk 
also  in  this  process  and  allow  us  to  do  what  we  have  been  saying 
for  over  a  decade. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Is  it  the  Feds  as  much  as  the  State  people. 

Reverend  Ryscavage.  Well,  I  guess  both,  it  is  true.  But  also  the 
States  have  a  very  good  point,  that  they  need  the  structure,  the 
flexible  structure,  under  which  we  are  able  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  We  are  also  looking  for  this  to  be  a  separately 
funded  program.  What  they  are  worried  about  and  I  think  justifi- 
ably, they  are  going  to  lose  their  money  to  you  all.  The  State  agen- 
cies are  going  to  still  have  the  ultimate  responsibility,  because  if 
this  person  doesn't  come  out  of  the  pipeline  ready  to  go,  they  have 
to  go  back  and  pick  up. 

So  the  States  are  worried  about  that. 

Reverend  Ryscavage.  And  I  don't  think  it  should  be  an  add-on, 
Mr.  Chairman.  You  see,  I  think  it  should  be  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach by  the  States  and  ourselves  and  the  Federal  Government 
who  together  decide  on  a  plan,  you  know,  a  2-year  plan,  of  which 
maybe  the  voluntary  agencies  have  the  first  6  months,  but  that  the 
State,  you  know,  takes  on  the  balance.  It  should  be  a  coherent  com- 
munity plan  based  on  the  local  realities,  not  on  something  here  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Well,  I  am  certainly  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  all 
of  you  and  the  previous  panel  spoke  very  glowinglyly  of  Ms.  Limon. 
She  is  off  to  a  very  quick  start  and  we  are  pleased  to  satisfy  that. 
I  think  that  reflects  on  her  part  as  a  professional,  but  also  on  the 
part  of  Ms.  Shalala  and  the  people  down  there,  they  really  want 
to  do  something  different,  that  they  have  perhaps  faced  up  to  the 
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reality  that  we  have  a  chore  to  do  that  we  want  to  do  because  it 
is  a  heritage  of  this  country  to  do  it.  We  have  got  to  do  it  smart 
and  we  have  got  to  do  it  with  a  bottom  Une  somewhere  nearby. 

That  may  prompt  innovative  and  creative  and  novel  thinking 
about  old  problems,  which  of  course  is  where  you  all  come  in,  be- 
cause that  is  your  field.  You  are  going  to  find  this  panel  and  this 
Congress  very  supportive  of  these  efforts,  of  coordination,  of  local 
control  in  the  sense  of  flexibility,  of  new  and  creative  approaches 
to  old  and  persistent  problems. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pressing  and  constantly  pressuring  everyone  in 
this  whole  field  to  not  abate  those  efforts. 

Then  the  coordination  flags  and  efforts  to  try  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems ebb  and  then  we  are  back  where  we  started,  1  year  later  we 
sit  at  the  table  and  say,  yes,  but  we  are  still  working  on  these 
things.  Did  you  have  anjdhing,  Mr.  Fredriksson? 

Mr.  Fredriksson.  I  do  think  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  for 
the  first  time  that  I  can  recall,  and  I  think  if  one  looks  at  the  sta- 
tistics, since  the  early  1980's,  the  President's  fiscal  year  1994  budg- 
et actually  proposed — actually,  I  should  say,  did  not  propose  a  cut 
in  the  Domestic  Refugee  Program. 

This  is  a  significant  change  from  past  years,  when  there  was  a 
constant  effort  by  the  administration  to  reduce  the  funding  for  the 
domestic  program.  The  voluntary  agencies  are  engaged  in  serious 
discussions  with  the  State  coordinators,  with  ORR,  and  an  effective 
plan  will  come  through  that  will  produce  results. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  That  sounds  great.  I  leave  on  a  very  encouraged 
note  and  it  has  been  a  good  day  and  a  good  session.  I  think  that 
these  data  in  some  cases  are  more  apocal3rptic  than  they  probably 
have  a  reason  to  be.  There  are  some  very  bright  spots  and  some 
evidence  of  great  progress  in  making  refugees  self-sufficient. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  the  subcommittee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:49  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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